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INTRODUCTION 





essays which I published in periodicals, 





This book is a collection 
collections of studies, and Festshriflen in 1973-93. All the essays in 


this book are previously published articles revised with reference to 





recent studies, But it was impossible for me to discuss anew in this 






book various issues raised there, Therefore, by posing some funda- 


mental questions which have arisen in my mind while I was study- 





ing recent discussions about historical studies of the Hebrew Bible 


I will here express my view on biblical history and historiography 





in accordance with which I have pursued my studies 

To begin with, what I felt to be problematic is the title of the 
very source material of our study: the Hebrew Bible, generally called 
the Old Testament according to the Christian tradition,' It is clear 
that the title Old ‘Testam 





demonstrates the Christian theological 








the Hebrew Bible is to be understood as the first volume 





second volume i 
f the Hebrew Bible 


with the Christian 


which the concludin 





of the Holy Scripture: 


the New Testament. However, the canonization 





had been completed by Jews who had nothing to 








theology before the New ‘Testament was authorized in the Christian 








Therefore, from the purely historica view, it is hardly 





P 


legitimate to consider the title Old Testame 





appropriate to histor 
Vetu 
nally 


ical studies. Moreover, Biblia Hebr 





is not the original text o 
Testamentum in the strict sense of the term. They are trad 
he b 
division of chapters and verses. Therefore, the great majority of schol- 








different from each other in the order sas well as the 





ars in practice employ the Masoretic texts in BHK and/or BHS for 





the original source, Under these conditions it seems illogical that 





For an illuminating diseussion about the isse sce J.D. Levenson, “The Hebrew 
Bible, the Old Testament, and Historical Criticam’”, in RE. Friedman and H.GM. 
Williamson (eds), The Futwe of Biblical Studs. The Hebrew Scriptures, Atlanta, 19 
pp. 19-60, 

For the history of the canonization of the Hebrew Bible see J.A. Sand 
Hebrew Bible” in “Canon”, in ARD 1, New York, 1992, pp. 837-852: for the 
New Testament see HLY, Gamble, “New Testament” in ibid., pp. B52-B61 














2 iwrRODUCTION 


le Vetus Testamentum in critical studies in which 
nt of C 
sus of the scholarly opinion that the disci- 


they still stick to the t 








they develop radical theses indepe istian theology. For 








it has become the ca 
plines of historical research belong to a diffe 






nt sphere from theo- 


logical interpretation. Undoubtedly scholars have been aware of the 


inconsistency, but there seem to be other considerations than the 


historical that hinder them from adopting the title Hebrew Bible 








instead of the Old Testament. Without making a research into the 








problem, it seems that a firm continuity of religious traditions in 





Western society is one of the most fundamental causes of the con 





servative use of the title Vetus Testamen 
If the re 
em society, we may safely suppose that traditions exercised. still 





us tradition still has such a great influence on mod- 


nt world. In fact, extensive research has 








established that they acted as a force binding together the society in 





the ancient Near East, It is possible to find a typical example of the 
number of liter- 








continuity of traditions, among ¢ 











al that it has | 





cumstances, it is only ng been supposed 


that the Hebrew Bible, a 


East, also contains traditions tr 


0 nat 





lection of documents from the ancient 





smitted from the remote past 








lection of traditions in the order which corresponds to the 








chronological sequence of the events described. In other words, the 


first nine (or eleven) books of the Hebrew Bible, i.c., from Genesis 





to Kings in the Pentateuch and 





Former Prophets, tell consecu- 


tive stories of the Israclite/Jewish people from the creation of the 





world to the Babylonian exile 
Needless to say, scholar 


ditions history. But we may find in it a certain historical develop- 





to call this large complex of tr 





hesita 











ment with relatic cause and effect running through the Jada 








acl. Therefore, one can 





ie wuccessive generations, of ancient 
hardly dismiss the impression that the first nine (or cleven) books of 


the Hebrew Bible were compiled as a sort of historiographical work, 









A.L. Oppenheim calls this sort of literature “the stream of the tradition", se 
Ancient Mespatamia. Pr Chicago, 1964, p. 13; abe 
‘continuity of im ancient Egypt see JA. W 





Cale of Ar 
Ab 





in TWAT VIL, Statgart, 





























Prophets. 1 y lem st 








complex. of tradition: 





through the complicated proc 
Ww 
methodology for the reconstr 






period of many centuric 









































genres than historical narratives 














such as myths, legends, laws, cultic say s and poems, and 
so on2 In fact, a majority of scholars today seem to accept the the- 
is that this large complex of traditions consists of two large histo- 
riographical corpora compiled by the Deuteronomistic historian(s) 
and the Priestly writers,® though there are still wide differences of 
opinion about its analysis.” And there is also a variant historiography 
in | and 2 Chronicl 

I have no intention at present to enter the discussions on the 
analytico-redactional problems of the Pentateuch and the Former 


that this great 


tudies, in principle 





rew Bible was eventually formed 





actional works over a long 





feel questionable is the scholarly 





1 of the redactional process in the 


When handling biblical traditions, 
































it seems, much scholarship today sets out yer more skeptical 
of the validity of historical information there than to assume its reli 
ability." The skepticism stems from the criterion of judgement based 
on compatibility with modern thinkin 

However, it is an invariable principle in historical research that 
any document for source materials demands interpretation accord 
ing to the historical milieu in which the document in question was 
produced, In studies on ancient N tern texts, tradition as a 
force binding of society is to be counted as one of the most impor 
tant elements of which the historical milieu consists. As to the lar 

OF, JA. Sogein, J o k D 
Alewndrian canon, London, 1980, pp. 37 6 

or the clasical study on MN s 
ie sammalnden snd. bearbeitenden ( wen, 1945, 
1957% idem, C Ponticich, St m4 

About various opinions and escu Song, Od Tes 

Eig, J. van Seters, dn & Hosonogrp Acid WY 
Origins of Biblical History, New London, 1988; N.P. Lemche, £ a 
Inthrp ed Hi livaite Soy B Monardy (VTSup 3 
Leiden, 1985; T. ‘Thompson Hh ¥ From the Writs 

i Swunes (SHANE len, 199 

AR. Millard argues again se an’s inte the biblical 
hidoriography, "Story, History, 2)", in AR. Millard, J.K. Hoffineic 
and DAW. Baker F History. Old Testament Histrigraply in I 
Near Eastem Conte, Wino 70 7-64 














4 INTRODUCTION 


historiographical complex in the Hebrew Bible, consequently, it is 
ippose that 
its compilation with not only the source materials but also the 


legitimate to aditions played a decisive role to pro- 








scheme of the framework. Thu: 





I am of the opinion that the histo- 





riographical nature of the complex did not come from the last redac 
tors such as the Deuteronomistic historian(s) and the Priestly writers 
but originated in ancient traditions. 

My approach is sometimes criticized as conservative, But I base 


herent in the very nature 





my judgements just on the conservatism 





of tradition, Needless to say, however, I do not think that informa 
tion in historical traditions in the Hebrew Bible as it is conveys his- 


tory in the modem sense of the term, I agree with the view that 





few traditions are free from tendency, bias, or distortion, Even more 


out a certain historical view and 





no historiography is composed 





a definite object. Moreover, history is a dynamic process of human 
activity through which traditions undergo metamorphosis in greater 
or lesser degree 

Based on the above understanding, I propose the following han: 


dling of the biblical texts as a working principle for study 





a) First of all, before res to braking a text into sources ot 





layers to rationalize so-called discrepancies and repititions in it, we 


must try to give an explanation for each historical tradition in fot 








b) ‘The distinctive phrascologies or vocabularies of the Deuterono: 





mists or the Priestly source indicate who were responsible for the 


not always show with whom the 





last compilation of the texts bi 
tradition in the texts originated. ‘There always remains a possibility 
d 
) It is very likely that political ar 





that the tradition stem 











ligious motivation played 






the leading role in the ¢ the biblical historiography 





mposit 





Consequently, there must have been a decisive moment for it. It is 





jal views on the historicity of biblical traditions 
and postive arguments for the reconstruction of history of ancinet Israel see, e.g 
B. Halpern, The Fist Histriant. The Hebrae Bible and History, San Francisco, 1968, 
E, Yamauchi, “The Current State of Old Testament Historiography”, in Faith 
To “Histor, 1994, pp. 1-36 

About the Deuteronomistic historian’s “sources” integrated in his history see 
N. Nwfaman, “The ‘Conquest of Canaan’ in the Book of 
in I Finkelstein and N. Na'aman (eds,), Fron Nemadiom t 
Hise f Early Teel, Jerusalem, 1994, pp. 227 


For critical survey 














INTRODUCTION 


difficult to assume that any historiography in the Hebrew Bible was 
composed as a purely literary work. 

d) Undoubtedly, extrabiblical sources and archaeological findings 
are useful for interpreting biblical texts. They often provide evidence 
indispensable to understanding the situation correctly. Nevertheless, 
they are auxiliary sources. They must be carefully treated especially 
when a conclusion is drawn from the absence of evidence 

In the essays which follow I present research into various phases 
of historical traditions in the Hebrew Bible. In the first part I will 
deal with certain appellations, terminologies, or formulae which un- 


went changes in meaning in the course of history of the Israclite/ 


Jewish people in the biblical period, In the second part I will shed 


light upon the historiographical problems of the Succession Narrative 


ing 10 S. Yamada, "The Editorial History of the Assyrian King List 
ZA 84 (19), pp. 36 f, three motive npilations of the Assyrian 
Ring List, ie, genuine interest in roy y-chronology, royal Iegitimation, and 
the ancestor cult. It seems to he first motive requires furthe 
ty 
YN. Na'aman, in From Nomadio t — is of the opinion that 
the “most important evidence for datin cof historiography” in the king 
of Israel and Judah a research which attests the suck 
diffision of alphabetic writi . nary B.C d on the absene 
of tablets or inscriptions i and Judah befo 
he refutes the view of the beginning of historical writing in Israel in the 
David and Solomon. It is dificult for me, however, to regard this as decisive ev 
dence, There remain many other problems to solv arch into the matte 
Eg. Naaman argues that "the development of historiography is necessarily connected 
with the emergence of a wide Of readers” (p. 221) but, supposing public read 
ings were given, historiographis d be appreciated not only by professional 
scribes in the royal courts but also by the public who were literate 








PART ONE 


DYNAMISM IN HISTORY AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 











CHAPTER ONE 


THE LISTS OF PREISRAELITE NATIONS* 


1, From 2 to 12 Nations in 27 Lists 


Seven nations are enumerated in the Book of Deuteronomy 7:1 as 
the origi 





al inhabitants of the Promised Land, who were doomed to 
be dispossessed by the Israelites. These seven nations, or part of 
them, are mentioned mostly in list form, sometimes together with 
others. We can find altogether twenty-seven such passages in the 
Hebrew Bible. They seem stereotyped, but both the number and 
the order of the nations show great variation, as the following dia 





gram indicates, (In this study, the following six nations are referred 





to by their initials: the Canaanites, the Amorites, the Hittites, the 


hites, and the letter V stands 





Perizzites, the Jebusites, and the Girg 





for the Hivites 


















Table I 
No Nations in order as found No. of | Biblical pas 
1 | Canaan, Sidon, Heth, J A GV, Ankit 
Sinites, Arvaites, Zemarites, Hamathies | 12 | Gen 10:15-18a 
2\cr 2 | Gen 13 
3 | Kenites, Kenistes, Kadmonites, HP 
Rephite, ACG 10 | Gen 1519-2) 
4|cP 2 | Gen 34:30 
5 |CHAPYJ é 
6 |cuArVy ‘ 
7 |CHAVJ 
8 |AHPGV 6 
9|vcH 
0 |GAnPVy ® 
 |AcHPyy 6 | Exod 34:11 
12 | Amalek, HA ¢ 5 | Num 13:29 
is |HGACPVS 7 | Deut 7:1 











© This essay ie a revised 
pp. 461-490. 





the study which appeared ia Bib 60 (1979) 



































THE LISTS OF PRE-ISRAELITE NATIONS 9 





HAGPVJ 6 
CHVPGAJ 


AC 
HAGPVJ 6 
CAHPSYV 6 
HACPVS 6 
APCHGVJ 1 

1 jor 2 

» |CHAPVJ 6 


2» |AHPVS 








24 | CH PJ, Ammonites, Moabite 
Egyptians, A 
5 |CHAPJG 6 
26 | Canaan, Sidon, He 
Arkites, Sinites, Arv : 
Hamathite Chr 1313-16 
7 | HAPVY Ch 8 











Although it is explicitly stated in Deut 7:1 that they were “seven 
nations”, the number in the various lists actually ranges from twe 


to twelve. Moreover, the order of entries in one list is so differ 





nt 
from that in another that it looks as though the listings of the nations 


were made incidentally. In fact, so far none of the attempts to find 





a principle in accordance with which these lists were composed hai 
been very successful.’ It is difficult to imagine, however, that so many 





lists, altogether twen been compiled without fol 





E,f, in his exeursus about the “lists of the nations", W. Richter, Die Bearbeting 
es Re hen Epocke (BE Bonn, 1964, p. 41, admit 







that "So wird man hiner dem Wechsel der Reihenfolge kaum cite Absicht ver 
muten kénnen". On Menidenhall, The Toth Getration. Thi 
Origins ofthe Biblical Ti ¢/London p. M44, n. 5, declares: “There 
is no evidence for a “c For previous studies regarding the liss of 


preclerelite nations, in A Critic al Commentary 
Deatronony (ICC), Eadinbur EMT re Bohl, Kenaande 
tind Hebvier. Untersuchungen zx’ Vegechi Valsts ind 

Boder Kinaans (Beitrige zur Wisenschaft von Alten Tes ), Leipzig, 1911, 
pp. 63 f; E.A. Speier, “Man, Ethnic Divisions of”, in IDB Ill, Nashville/ New York, 
1962, N: Lohfink, Dar Haupgebt. Eine Undesuchung litrarischr Eile 

1 Din 5-11 (AnBib 20), Roma, 1963, p. 123; idem, Die Landverkeioung als Eid. Ein 
Stadio ew Gn 15 (SBS 26), Statgart, 1967, 08 £; Richter, Bearbeitingen, pp 
41-43; M. du Bui de F ne”, in DBSup VII, Pasi 
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It is true that we cannot find one single principle of compilation 
for all the lists. In such @ case, we must s 





ippose that there was orig- 


inally more than one method of classification 





verning the group 





ing of the lists. According to our analysis, these twenty scan 





be classified under the 





wing five categories: a) six-name lists with 





variations, b) lists of representative nations, c) geographical lists, d) the 


list in the Table of Nations, and ¢) lists in later sources. 


2. Siv-Name Lists with Variation 


The sixename lists, which consist of the same six nations, though 
lined up in various orders, are predominant among our lists, ‘They 
10, 11, 14 
‘out of the twenty-seven, while there are four five-name lists (1:7, 12, 





account for eleven instances (I:5, 6, 8 








7), four two-name lists (:2, 4, 16, 21), three seven-name lists 
1:13, 15, 20), two owelve-name lists (I:1, 26), a ten-name list (1:3) 

an eight-name list (1:24) and a three-name list (1:9). This fact justifies 
us in regarding the six-name lists as an independent category.’ How- 


ever, not all of these eleven instances belong to the same category 





since, according ation, the list in Josh 11:3 (1:18) is to 
ts” and that in Neh 9:8 


urces”. On the other 














1:25) should be included in the “lists in 





d, we may classify all the seven-name lists (I:13, 15, 20) as well 





of varia. 





two of the five-name lists (1:7, 23) under the heading 
tions of the six-name lists. Th 





sevenename lists are made up of the 





1 in the six-name lists, with the addi 





tional entry of the Girgashites, It is likely that these seven-name lists 


were composed as expanded forms of the six-name lists, with the 


972, cols. 112-114; .G. F 
on Dexeensosam (BBB 


A silritische Une 
fj M. Calo de, XI, 


















B et son rapport au Deutéronome”, RB F, Langlamet, “Isradl 
et ‘habitant du pays ire et form XXXIV, 11-16", RB 76 (1968) 
mG de j Jos ii-iv) (CRB 11), Pans 
pp. 109 €; J. van Seters, “The Terms ‘Amorite’ and ‘Hittite’ in the Ole 
ee: 67-72 Me ll, The Tenth Generation, pp. 144 
The Hivi 1973), pp. 43-46. 
The numbers 1 0. 6, no. 8, ete 
The nature of the six-name the basic formu in one 
way oF another, e.g, Speier, in IDB II, p. 237; Richter, Pp. 





North, Bib 54 (1975 
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intention of maki 
of the inclusion of the Girgashites.* We will deal with the problem 
of the omission the € 
in Exod 13:5 (I:7) and 1 Kgs 9:20 (1:23), respectively, later: 





he number of nations up to seven by means 





fF the Perizzites an aanites from the lists 









lists with variations”. Can we find a principle in accordance with 





which these fourteen lists have been composed? Once again, we can 





fing to which we shall find that twelve lists 





resort to statisties, accor 





out of the fourteen include the Canaanites, the Amorites and the 
rders (I:1, 3-8, 10-14) 
tes, the Hivites and the Jebusites 


half (111-3, 11-14), ‘These sta 


tistics make it clear that our first task is to find how to order 





Hittites in the first half, though in various c 





and ten of the lists have the Periz 





in this fixed order in 





irregularities in the first half 





Before taking up this task, it is to be noted that there is a strikiny 





The three nations in the first 





contrast between these two group 





half, the Canaanites, the Amorites and the Hittites, are well known peo- 





ples in both biblical and extra-biblical sources. On the other hand, 
not only are the nations of the latter half, the Perizzites, the Hivites, 
and the Jebusites, scarcely attested in extra-biblical sources,’ but the 


information in the Hebrew Bible itself is scanty and vague about them. 


Undoubtedly, the six-name lists have a structure made up of two parts: 








the first consisting of three major nay 
The almost completely fixed order of the minor nations in the 


second half of the six-name lists suggests that the order decided upon 





among the three became fossilized after the original formula for com- 


on reflects 








piling the six-name lists had been made up. This fe 


nee of these nations 





a situation in which not only had the ¢ 








already come to an end in reality but also memory of th 











In the LXX seven of the sis-name 6 
14, 17) and in the Samaritan Pentateuch six of the six-na 
14) have been expanded to seven-name liste by: 
the five-name lists (7, 28) have also been made “complet 
and the Gitgashites or the Canaarites and the Girgashite 
Attempts have been made wo find th exira-biblical 
none of d tons has been unanimously accepted: cf. DJ. W 
duction: Peoples and Nati DJ. Wiseman (ed), POTT, Oxford, 19 
N. Na‘aman, “The Conguest of Canaan Book ind in’ History 
in I, Finkelstein and N. Na'aman (eds, Frm Archarvlegial 





Hisorical Aspects of Early Isreal, Jerwsaters, 1994, 
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longer alive in Israclite traditions. On the other hand, the great 





diversity in the order of the major nations in the first half shows 





that the connotations of these names continued to change after the 
d 
al 


ved, recent studies have made it 


original formulation of the lists. ‘This accords with the fluidity a 





multiplicity of the in 





ations of these three appellations in bibli 





as well as extra-biblical sources. Indi 





clear that the terms Canaanites, Amorites, and Hittites each under 
went a long historical development in the ancient Near East, Without 


into an intricate discussion of this subject, we may review 








the conclusions reached about the development 











a) Canaanites*—The weries in Ebla and Mari have demon- 


trated that the terms “Canaan” and “Canaanites” were used as carly 





as in the third millennium B.C.’ But the exact application of the 
term in these early documents has not yet been fully clarified. Tt is 


from the middle of the fifteenth century B.C. onward that the term 





‘Canaan was clearly used as a geographical name referring to west 


em Palestine, including the Phoenician coast, and hence it became 








gnation of an Egyptian province.* Therefore 


the term “Canaanites” was primarily applied to the whole population 





of the above region or province; however, where further distinction 


required, biblical sources place the “Canaanites” in the coastal 





‘merchants” or “traders”, especially “Phoenician traders”, Naturally 


See B, Maier (Mazar), U Ge phic Syren 
snd Ps 1, Gielen, 1930, pp. 51-74; idem, “Cana: BASOR 
102 (1946), pp. 7-12: A. van Selms, "The Canaanite f Genes 





OTS 12 (1958), pp. 182-213; W.F. Albright, “The Role of the Canaanites in the 
History of Civikzation”, in G.E. Wrig the Ancient Near Eas 
Eiuays in Honor of William Fasell Albright, Lon J.C.L, Gitson, 
“Observations on Some Important Eth atcuch", JNES 20 
961), pp. 217-220; ELA. S} 


















EA. Speier ( 
WHE Vt: At the Dae p; Tel-Aviv, 1964) 
pp B64 f; ¥, Aharon, The La ¢ London, 
pp. 61-70; R. de Vaux, “Le pays de ( 1968), pp. 25-30, 
idem, Hiei ancien De Paris, 1971, pp. 
4-129; AR. Millard, “The Cana: POTT, Oxtord, 
1973, pp, 29-52: PC. Schmite, “Canaan (Place, in ABD 1, New York, 1992, pp. 
net 
For Ebla sce G. Pettinato, “The Royal Ar Tell Mardi BA 39 
1976), p. 48; for Mari sce G. Dossin, “Une mention de Canaanéens dans une 
tae de Mari", Syria 50 (1973), pp. 277-2 
See W. Helck, Die Be Mgyptns 20 Versa nd 2. Jahrtewse 
Gr. (gy the Abhandlungen 3), Wiesbaden, 1962, pp. 279 
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the use of the terms 


‘Canaan” an¢ 
and the whole population of the 
lete after the Israelites had change 
17:8, 


into the Land of Israel 
Rece ola 
skeptical about establishing any i 
in the Hebrew Bible 

Western Semites 








Amorites! ly, sc 


Amorites 
MAR. TL 


and Syria from the Old Akkadian an 


middle of the second millennium 
they can find a distinction betwee 
They 
lical passages refer to the 


nly 
grap 
An 
a state in Sy 


and the Canaanites, 





mainly in Mari texts and the 








to the Amorites as one of the p 






unhistorical, or remai 
li 
Amorites in the mountains of w 
The d 
\ 


regions must have stemmed from. 


regarded a 





the 
have no historical value 


living along the coast and the 


ing the Promised Land. However, 



















For the relationship hetween the La 
Z, Kallai, “Tribes, Tersitories of, in IDI 
‘The Patiarchal B ‘Cansin and 
in Biblical Historiog iy 
TWAT 1, Stutigart, 1970-73, cole 4 
See Maisler (Mazar), U 
sehiehte des Ostjordanlandes 1. Das La 
Sippen” (1941), in After cur biblicher La 
1971, pp. H-101; Gibson, NES 2C 
169; K.M, Kenyon, 
Ha 
The Amorites", in DJ. Wiseman (ed 
Dever, *Prolegomenon to a reconsid 
rounds”, in J-H. Hayes and J.M. Mill 
adon, 1977, pp. 102-111; G.E M 
2, pp. 199-202 
Bag. de Vaux, Hi i 
dans la Bible, aucun it 
29 (19) 7 
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1 “Canaanites” for western Palestine 


region, r obs 
d the 1 
1 Sam 





spectively, becam 





nd of Canaan (Gen 13:12; 
13:19; 1 Chr 2 


become more 








etc 








tionship between the term 
and the ethnic designation Amurru 


who were active in Mesopotamia 





id Ur III periods down to the 
Neither are they certain that 

Amurru (MAR.TL 
Amorites 





B.C 





people 
gree that in some bib- 
hical term Amurru, which appear 
n for 


parna letters as the designati 





ria but that the biblical references 
pre-Israclite populations should be 


in, at best, vague 


ieve that the biblical references to 


vestem Palestine and the Transjordan 





distinction between the Canaanites 


n the mount 





the experiences of Israelites enter- 


the term “Amorites” did lose its 





Sig, Nashvil 


Israel 
0-95: idem, 





















the Land of Israel: Patterns andl Application 
97), pp. 69-82, M. Ontomon, 2 
<& BDB, p. 7; HALOT |, p. 90 

hp M. Noth, “Beitrage zur ¢ 
i Gilead als Sicdlunge acts 

dade I, Neukirchen-Vluyn, 

p. 220-20; in. WGP I 

¢ London, 1966; H. Klengel, 

z and Sidryrin, Berea, 

f x, Hise 

v 7 6 78; idem, 
London, 1975, pp. 43-45; M. Liver 
POTT, Oxiord, 1973, pp. 100-133, WG. 
acology and patriarchal back 

eds), Ls Judecan History (OTL 
nhall, “Amorites”, in ABD I, New York 
paintaine that ““Amorite’ aa 

jue ni ethniqee”; cf. alo van Scters, VI 
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supplanted the latter by the middle of the first millennium B.C 
Although the above four distinctions in the use of the term “Hittites 


are unanimously accepted, the question of how the Hittites in 





Hebrew Bible fit into this picture is still a the 





y one on which opin 





ions vary. It is not so difficult to identify some biblical ref 








the Hittites with either the territory of the Hittite Empire in Syria 
or the Neo-F 


often. mention 


tite kings 





ns.!® However, although the Hebrew Bible 





the Hittites ai 





g the original inhabitants of the 





have had so far te evidence of a Hittite 





Promised Land, we > defi 






presence in Palestine in the second millennium B.C, Therefore recent 
studies are reluctant to regard biblical references to the Hittites in 





vertheless, there is enough evidence Hebrew Bible to jus- 





tify the belief that the Israelites who settled the Promised Land did 





find a group of inhabitants in southem Palestine" who regarded 





themselves as descendants or relatives of the Hittites of Anatolia and 
Syria, We do not 


being." It must have been a small community f 








med by descendant 

















On the peo hi of the designation At an archaic term and 
the use of Hatt for the entire region of Syria-Pal -e Liverani, in POTT, pp 
9-12 

The term Hittites) in Kgs 10: c Ker 736, ce 
tainly refers to the Neo-Hitttes. Maiser (M poll 
idem, in Bneydopaatin Bible TL 6 Hittites” in 
Josh st, als designates the Syrian the Hit 
Empire, as opposed 1o “Canaan aterpretation 

E Vause, Histoire ancien dia, 1972), p. 81 

eis remarkable that every ref to Paest 
places them in southern Pasi wld the field in Machphelah 
to Abraham was a citizen of Gen 23), while the Hit 
ives of Esau came, it seem cba (Gen 26:33-34), A 
feference 10 the Hittites in a) also implies a Hittite set 
tlement in the Judaean il Note also that, in these 
texts, the Hiiies in. Hebr and” (G 











Esau's Hittite wive the land” (G 
waghters of Canaan” (36:2) 722 

cluded that “'Can, ani mous term 

jcems more probable that th as one of 





in the Land of Canaan, called 











Several theories have k anced « Palesti 
in the second miller EO. Forr PEO. 68 
1936), pp. 190-203; r stam 

people from Anatolia ¢ nto. Egyptian untcenth 
entury B.C, to become the “Hittites” in the hill country of Judah. C.H. Gordon, 
Abraham and the Merchants of Ura", JNES 58), pp. 28-31, suggested that 


the Hittites whom Abraham met in Hebron were merchants from the Hittite Empin 
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of immigrants or fugitives, which had been totally assimilated to its 


Semitic surroundings but still retained the memory of its relation to 





the Hittites in Anatolia and Syria.” As a good parallel example we 
may refer to the Philistines, who migrated from the Acgean basin 
to the coast regions of Palestine in the twelfth century B.C. Both 


biblical and extra-biblical sources together with archacological di 








coveries show that ly and fully assimilated to the sur- 





ey were rapi 








rounding Semitic world in material as well as spiritual aspects, but 





they retained a sense of independence claiming descent from the 





Philistines migrated fron put the first mil 





ie Aegean islands throug! 
lennium B.C. (cf. Amos 9:7 
In the 


in the signification 








oing assessment, we may sum up the shifi 





the three major appellations in biblical sources 





a) The term “Canaanites”, besides being the name for the ethnic 





group dwelling by the sea coast and in the Jordan valley, signified 


the entire population of Palestine, bu 





lost its significance after the 
establishment of the Israelite monarchy 

b) The designation “Amorites” was at first employed for the orig. 
inal inhabitants of the mountains of western Palestine and the Trans. 
jordan, but later took the place of “Canaanites” as a generic name 


for the whole population of pre-tsraclite Palestine, when the term 





Canaan had become te as the name of the country 

















KA. Kitchen, Orient and Old Testament, Chicago, 1966, p. 52, n, 91, has tried 
collect evidence for Anatolians in Palestine in the Patriarchal period. None of 
has met g approval ner, Tyndale Bulletin 20 (1969) 
Pp, 28-32. 
dale Bulletin 20 (196 idem, in POTT, pp. 199 £, ¢ 
fot f haracterstcscithe personal names of the “Hitites” in 
the Bible or in th raining ate transaction between Abraham 
and Ephrot the Hinite in Gen 2 iblical evidence of a native 
population called “Hittite” as historical, b these “Hittites” were native 
Semites who had nothing in common and Indo-European Hitite 











in Anatolia or the Neo-Hitites in Syria. A simi 
made by G.B. Gray, A E ¢ ICC), Edinburgh, 
1903, p. 148; CC ako E. and H. Klengel, Die Heh nd Unceell, Wier 
Manchen, 1970, pp. Hoffner’s argument seems convincing but for the last 
suggestion. It is dificult to assume that the phonetic similarity between the Hebrew 
terms fifé and det and the Akkadian term hati is “due to chance conflation” (POTT. 















p. 214) with re the Hebrew vocalization of the name, see H.G, Gaterbock, 
Hethiter, Hethiisch”, in RLA IV, Berlin/ New York, 1972-75, p. 37: 
See KA. Kitchen, “The Philistines", in DJ. Wiseman (ed), POTT, Oxford, 


1973, pp. 67-70. 
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©) The appellation “Hittites” designated, at first, a small com- 
P. 
ites came into touch with the 








munity of Hittite origin in southern Palestine, but later took on a 








expanded meaning when the Isr 
N 


nations inhabiting the land prior to 





Hittites, and finally came to be used to represent the original 





he Israelite settlement. 





We are now in a position to rearrange the irregular sequences 


of the three major nations in the first half of the six-name lists 





according to certain rules, ‘This arrangement will enable us to chart 








mm showing their historical devel 





opment, The following are the rules in accordance with which the 


diagram may be read, and the signs employed to indicate deviation 





a) The order of the lists is determined by the promotion of the 





»n to the second and then the first, and 





Hittites from the third pa 


the demotion of the Canaanites from the first to the third. ‘The lists 





in which the Amorites occupy the first position are t0 be subordi 


nated to the scheme determined by the order of the Hittites and 





the Canaanite 





b) After the expected positions ints have been 





he six compor 
fixed for each list in accordance with the above rule, those components 





deviating from the regular fixed posit erted between 





the regularly placed components. Since the Girgashites cannot be 


ry, they are always charted in between the 








ar components. 





¢) When a component deviates from its regular position, this vacant 


*, which is connected with the devi 


position is marked by the sign 
ating component by a line 


) The lack of a component is indicated by the sign 





The chart shows a clear coordination ti motion of 





ween the pi 


the Hittites and the demotion of the Canaanites, as well as the sec 





ondary role played by the Amorites in this system. It also makes it 





clear that there is irregularity in the order of the entries only in 
three lists (II:4, 9, 10), in w 


position or the Girgashites have been added. Alth 








’ich either the Amor 





s occupy the first 
gh 11:3 and 11 
rd the lists in 





form an exception to this rule, it is possible to r 





which either the Amorites take the first position instead of the Ca- 
naanites or the Girgashites have been inserted in the six-name system 
as secondary developments 


In order to find out the historical development of the formu: 








for compiling the six-name lists, special attention should be paid to 
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Table IL 
No. Nations in order as fou No. of | Biblical passages 
| nations 
1 |e A HP V Jl 6 | Exod 332 
A HP V J Kegs 9:20 
j|A © HP ov J) 6 1 34:11 
+|A RG He GV J 
s\¢ HB AP ¥ Jl 6 
ee BW AB wh) ¢ 
c HR AP VY JJ 6 
B/C HA v5 
9]c HVEP Gay 
o/A Hpoe v Jl 6 
ul{HGA  ©P v Jl 7 |Dw7 
2/H A GP Vv Yl 6 | Dew 2017 
/H A GP Vv Jl 6 | Josh on 
u fH oA CP Vv JI 6 [Josh 128 
the three-stage promotion of the Hittites in the lists. All the four lists 
in which the Hittites occupy the first position (I:11-14) are found 
in the Book of Deuteronomy and in Deuteronomistic passages in the 


Book of Joshua,” and the order of the three majo 


lists, the Hittites, the Amor 


exactly 10 the situation in Neo-As 


century B.C., where the ex 















Tnschrifn A 
writing of the third column, and that the 
alent geographical E. Reiner and 


XI, Rome, 1974, p. 











nd the Canaanites, corresponds 
yrian inscriptions of the seventh 
n “Hatti land” denotes the whole 





m “Amurra” mostly implies the 


while the designation “Kinabbu 








lists belon 
ila “C HAP V J” to the “Yahwis 
th, Das Bach Josua (HAT 7), Tabingen, 

istic and Josh 12-8 is an acl 





of Subartu, Amaru, 
A Kans tt 
a he two terms Amurru and 





al seme, but in other inser 
ination for Spria-Palestine: s 
ine 72. Note also that, in HAR-gud E 








This seems to show that the first three 
Assyrian period, the probable time 

jesignation atti was used as an equiv 

M. Civil, Matonlin cum sumenschen Lesion 
wo Prof K Ds 
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ie., “Canaan”, is completely absent, We cant ude, there 
fore, that the formula “H A G PV J” was 
nce of the common use of the terms Hatti and Amurru in the 





¢ but cor 











Near East in the seventh century B.C 


If our thesis is correct, we may further assume that the placin 








of the Hittites in the second and the th 





positions in the six-ni 
lists also reflects two sets of historical situations, in which the Israelites 


recognized certain people called Hit Hittites in the second 





position denote the Neo-Hittites, whose contact with the Israelites is 





ntioned in the Hebrew Bible from the time of David (2 Sam 








8:9-10, etc.) and Solomon (1 Kgs 1:1, etc.) down to the days of 
the prophet Elisha (2 Kgs 7:6), while the Hittites in the third posi 





tion must imply one of the 





ine native populations in Palestine 


in the pre-Davidic period. From the foregoing analysis, we may con- 





clude that the formula “GC A H PV J”, which is preserved in a 





ly in Exod 33:2 (III), was the nf the six: 





ed fi 
however. Why were 





name lists, and that the other formulae mit later: 





There remains one question to be answe 
the Hittites as 
ile 





ne of the pre-Israelite populations in Palestine priv 









ually formed only a tiny litle community in the southern part 
r 


the historical back 








pre pre 





pund up with it 











‘ound against which the 














Iris document oH he southernmost Neo-Hittit 
kingdom, conti Israel nil ite destruction by Sargon 
in 720 BC, How Hinite” after Zakk 
an Arama, ass int half of the eighth century B.C, se 
J.D. Hawkins, °H, New York, 19 p. 68; WAT 











1¢ regions around Hebron and Be while Hivite settle 
din Mount Lebanon () 1c foot of Hermon (Josh 11:3), in 
(Gen 34:2) a 2 they scattered 
ween Sidon and Beersheba (2 Sam 2445-7). ELA. Spclecr has advanced a th 
tory that the term Hivite is the result of fasion of Horite and Hitt 
‘Ethnic Movements in the Near E Second Millennium B.C. the Hurrian 
and their Connection with the Habin. and Hyksos”, AASOR | 
idem, “Hivite", in IDB Il, Nashwille/New York 6 








this theory see §.E. Loewenstamn n poi B 


col, 45 (Hebrew); R. de V 
RB 74 (1967), pp. 497 
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It is patent that the theme of the six-name lists is the legitima- 
tion of the Israelite seizure of the Promised Land from the indige- 
nous population. Although the process of dispossession began with 
the Israelite settlement in Palestine, this sort of list could not be com- 
piled before the process had been finally completed. It has been 
argued that the last entry in the lists, the Jebusites, fixes the lem 
nus ad quem of the list at David's taking of Jerusalem from the Jebusites, 
ct to this opinion, since 





its original inhabitants.* But we must ol 





the process of dispossession was completed only when every foreign 


clement had been totally absorbed into the Israelite society; and there 





is evidence that several foreign communities still kept their politico- 
ethnical identities in the kingdom of David. For instance, David com+ 


pensated the Gibeonites, a branch of the Hivites,* for the damage 





which had been inflicted upon them by Saul owing to their being 








mers (2 Sam 21:1~9). Similarly, in t a census of the popu- 





on of the kingdom, Joab included “all the cities of the Hivites and 


Canaanites” (24:7). “The cities of the Hivites and Canaanites” here 





doubtless the foreign communities in the kingdom of David. 


920-22 (cf. 2 Chr 8:7-9), those whom Solomon 





According to | 
made slave-labourers were not Israelites but descendants of the indige 
nous population. However, we are told elsewhere that Solomon actu- 
ally imposed a forced levy on all Israelites (1 Kgs 5:27~32; 11:28 


12:4; cf. 4:6)" Accordi 











rihall, The Tenth Gone p. 154-163, maintains that the Hivites: were 
Luwians who came from Cilicia, pass of the nification of 

















‘Hivite” with “Quwe” (= Cilicialy CE abo Na’ama mm 18 Monarchy 
p. 40. 

North, Bib 54 (19 . 

Joah $37 and 11:19 the Gibconites with the Hivites, while they were 
Amorites” according to T atradiction can be solved by 
interpre te as a nation for the whole popu 
lato ice J. Blenkinsopp, Gibeer and Isacl, The Role of Gi 

7 nd Regions Histon The Society for Old 
Testam Monograph Series 2), Cambri 





Some scholars find a difference between to which the 
that is, the eorvée (mai) for 


ce 1. Mendelohn, "State 








the former and the state slavery 
Slavery in Ancient Palestine”, RASOR B5 (194 7; J. Gray, 1 I King 
1 Cimmentary (OTL, London, 1977, pp. 155°. However, this argument seems 


nt Israel”, ZE 





inconclisive, see AF. Rainey, “Compu 





nar Gangs in Ane 











pp. 191-202; J.A. Soggin, “The Davidic Solomonic Kingdom’, in’J.H. 
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narrative stemmed from a claim of Solomon's regime, which alleged 


no Israelite involvement in its compulsory lat 





ir service, This m 
have been a forced excuse for Solomon. Still, this sort of allegation 








could be made only to defend in theory a society such as the Solo- 
monic one, in which in fact the distinction between the Israelites 


and the non-Israelite elements had become more and more ambigu- 





fous as a result of a mass assimilation of the native populations to 
the social structure of the United Monarchy 
al 


national identity of the Israelites became acute under these circum- 


It is understandable that the ideolo le to establish the 





stances. Without such an ideological struggle, the Israelites would 


have lost their identity, like the Philistines, in ¢ 








process of the rapid 
absorption of many forcign elements into their society. We can 


assume, therefore, that the original formula of the six-name lists wa: 





produced out of efforts made in the days of Solomon 
the people of Is 
Promised Land from ¢ 





acl by legitimatizing the Israelite seizure of the 





he indi pulations. In any case, there 





afier, we never hear of any 





dependent foreign entity living among 





the Israelites. This fact shows that the process of the assimilation of 





nts to Israelite society was complete by the 
time of Solomon 








Clear evidence for a policy of imegrating the forcign clements into the Solo 
‘monic state can be found in the structure of Solomon's twelve administrative dlstics 
1 Kgs 427-19), which by following Israelite tribal boundaries and also 








Taraels Gaue unter Salomo 
Manchen, 1953, pp. 76 
phy. Seon St Bibl 


by incorporating former Canaanite regions, see A. 
1913), in Keine Schrifln <r Geschichte dis Vales Is 


N. Ne'aman, Borders and Districts in Biblical Pi 

















Govraphical Lists (JBS ¥), Jerusalem, 1986 201. T.N.D. Mettinger, Solimonic 
Shate Oficials. A Study of the Gril Geversment Op livactte Monarchy (CBOTS, 
5), Lund, 1971, pp, 119 6, maintains that Solomon's subdivision of the districts wa 
based on_a policy directed against the house of Joseph. According w Na'aman 


inheritances of Ephraim 





‘Canaanite districts in the 
a literary process... t 





Manasieh is the resul 

















thas to basis i aetwal fact 
‘Some scholars contend that the descendan ov 

sttinon without losing their ethnic identity even se ¥. Kau 

The Religion of ln Be ba Eee by M. G 

berg), New York, 1972, p Howey ikely thac the snim were 
descended from a mixture of alien peoples, cf Davies, “Nethinim”, in DI 
Ill, Nashville/New York, 1962, p. 541. On the other hand, Soggin, in Jnaelle « 
Judacan History, p. 379, assumes that the Canaanites were granted autonomy withit 
the kingdom of Solomon and recovered their independence fom the Northen 
Kingdom of Israel after 1 1 of the United Kingdom. But we can hardly 








find any explicit evidence in omption 








We must -m of the omission of the entry 


‘Canaanites” from 





here with the pro 


he list of the descendants of the original nations 





whom Solomon conscripted as slave-labourers (1 Kgs 9:20). We might 





cll classify this list as belonging to the group in which the Amorites 
occupy the first position, as “A H-P V J”. But we are convinced 
that we should place the missing entry not in the third but in the 


first position on the list. First of all, our thesis regarding the Solomonic 





origin of the formula governing the six-name lists requires this list 
to belong to the original formula, in which the Canaanites occupy 


the first position. The parallelism between v. 20 and v. 21 shows 





that the compiler of this list excluded the Ganaanites from it because 





he understood thi 
all 


left of the Amorites, the Hittites, the Perizzite v. 20) /7 “Their 


‘erm as a general appellation for the land with 





s foreign populations, The text reads: “All the people who were 


after them in the land..." (v, 21), “The 





descendants who were 
land” in v, 21 clearly implies the Land of Israel, which was formerly 
called the Land of Canaan. In other words, the compiler of the list 
his list because he regarded 


omitted the entry “Canaanites 






the other five nations ay isions of the Ganaanite 





We are now able me back to our earlier question: Why were 
the Hittites in the original formula included among the three major 
nations, though they were in reality only a minor element of the 
population in pre-Davidic Palestine? Information about two Hittite 
f David, Ahimelech (1 Sai 





26:6) and Uriah 





nong the herc 
2 Sam 11:3, ¢ 
nity of Hittite origin in Judah in the time of David” On the other 











m of Hamath, one 





hand, ax mentioned above, David put the king 
of the Neo-Hittite kingdoms, under his sway. This was the first con 





tact between the Israelites and the Neo-Hittites, a contact which con: 


tinued the eighth century B.C. It thus becomes clear that 





two or cations of 






m “Hittites” were super- 
f David. Subsequently, the 


mula for the six-name lists in the days 


imposed one upon the other in the day 





compiler of the original 
of Solomon regarded the Palestinian Hittites, it seems, as a branch 


of the Neo-Hittites in Syria. Hence the inclusion of the Hittites 








Gibson, ZNES 20 (196 6 and Uriah came fi 





Hittite Kingdoms in Sy. I uppore, however, that such remote 
ested with Sauls regime 


1, in DBSep IV, col. 108, 
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ns in the original formula, though in the third 





among the major na 


position, This assumption also explains the peculiar fact that the 





original formula is preserved only in two lists (II:1, 2), while the sec 
ond formula “C HA P V J” is the prevailing 


five cases out of fourteen (II:5-9) 


ne, being found in 








ly that the insignificant 





Palestinian Hittites and all other forcign elements ceased to exist in 
the United Kingdom by the end of the time of Solomon. So, as 
regards the use of the term “Hittites”, the reference to the more 


important “Neo-Hittites” overshadowed that of “Palestinian Hittite 





and the second formula, elevating the Hittites in the sc 





id posi- 





tion, had already been compiled perhaps by the end of the time of 


Solomon. 





To sum up, the 


wmulac “CAH PV J" and “CHAP VJ 


fier the other in the days of Solomon, 





were compiled successively 01 
while the third formula “H_ A GC PV J” appeared in d 
century B.C, On the other hand, the formulae “A GH P VJ” and 
A HC PV J” were formed as second 
and second formulae, respectively, in the ninth or the eighth cen. 
turies B.C 

We have no intention of discu 








y modifications of the first 









es” in the 





these formulae and the entirely different 
Pentateuch, Still, mention must be made of one thesis that has been 





maintained; viz., as a general designat 








of the Promised Land, the Yahw 1 the term Canaanites, 





the Elohist preferred the name while the Priestly source 





made habitual use of Hittites.? However, the foregoing investi 





into the six-name lists has made the thesis questionable. We have 


hown that the first position on the six-name lists shifted from the 





Canaanites to the Amorites, and then to the Hittites, as the appli 
ed in the ancient Near East. It is likely 


that the choice of one of these apy 








tions in preference to the 





others is likewise not characteristic of a spe ource™ but simply 
reflects the use of these terms in a particular period. Moreover, it 


is impossible to determine the age of a certain passage on the basis 


Richter, Die B 
mnemonic device for teaching 
assumption, to explain the great 
half of these list 

M. 





itis dificult, on this 


ye order of C, A and H in the First 
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of the simple presence there of one of the formulae of the six- 
name lists, for there was a clear tendency to regard the second 
formula “C HA PV J” as qua 
ned in pass 





anonical afier its compilation, In- 





deed, it is re ges regarded as Deuteronomistic or post- 





Deuteronomistic (Josh 3:10; Judg 3:5) as well as in later sources 
Ezra 9:1; Neh 9:8; 2 Chr 8:7). In other w 
sible for a “source” to choose one formula from the formulae trans- 





is, it was always pos- 


mitted as common tradition. 
In addition, it is important to note that the term “Hittites” is, 
contrary to the prevailing view, never used in biblical sources as a 


general designation for all the inhabitants of pre-Israclite Palestine 





The Hittites in all the passages where they allegedly stand as a 
generic name for the entire population (¢.g, Gen 23) should be 
regarded as Palestinian Hittites. Unlike the terms Canaanites and 


Amorites, which sometimes st 





od for the whole population of the 


Hittites continued to 





country (eg., Gen 12:6; 15:16), the appellat 
have a specifie meaning in the Hebrew Bible, referring either to the 


Palestinian Hittites or to the Neo-Hittites, This fact shows that the 





terms Canaanites and the Amorites had been fixed as general des- 





pal nations in biblical tradition before the term 
Hittites had lost its specific sense completely with the destruction of 
Hamath, the last Neo-Hittite kingdom, in 720 B.C. By the end of 


the eighth century B.C., as we have mentioned above, the term 


ignations for the ori 








Hittites had in biblical sources been given the position of represen 
tative of the pre-Israclite nations in the place of the Canaanites and 
the Amorites under the influence of the expanded significance of the 
Pale 


ine, in Neo- 





term Hatti, signifying the entire population of Syria 





Assyrian inscriptions. But it was too 








become another general designation for the indigenous population 


of the Promised Land, 


For the D 
p. 33; ef alo 
(OTL), London, 1 
G. Fohrer, hin 


waracter of Josh 3:10 sce Noth, Das Buch Jasua, 
a la vids, ps LOS: JA. Sogn, 7 
regarded as post-Deuteronomistic by 

m. 1970, p. 2 








4 Conmenay 
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Lists 






presentative Nations 


There are three two-name lists, which consist of the Canaanites and 





the Perizzites (Gen 13:7; 34:30; Judg 1:4-5), Since the Perizzites 








her with the 





8 gashites, the most obscure of the “seven 


nations”, it is not easy to find the implication of this combination 
of peoples. From the context we may understand that the two peo 


ples are mentioned here as the two main populat 





on groups in pre~ 
Israelite Palestine. Hence, on the basis of the meaning of the term 
Prrazi as “rural country”, it has been suggested that “the Canaanites 
and “the Perizzites” here stand for “those living in fortified cities” 
and “those living in unwalled towns or hamlets” It is by no means 


clear, however, whether we can regard the names of the “seven 





nations” as exclusively political and social, not ethnic, designations 
ethno 





Rather they seem to raphic as well as cthno-linguistic, 











of Nations”, i.e., “by their families, their languages, their lands and 





their nations” (Gen 10:20, 31; ef 1C 


From a comparison of the two-name lists with the six-name lists, 





we may assume that “Canaanites” and “Perizzites” are employed as 
terms for a broader division of population groups, which include not 


just the Canaanites and the Perizzites but other ethnic elements as 





well, In that case, by applying the ‘ing the six-name 
lists, we can put the owo-name list into the following diagrammatic 


form: C--P--, So it is possible to regard the term “Cana 





ites” as 
representative of the major nations, and the name “Perizzites” of 
the minor. It is unlikely, however, that the two-name list was com 
piled as a variation of the six-name lists, since this sort of list could 
not have been formulated like the six-name lists according to an ide- 


ological scheme reflecting the changing importance of peoples. They 


See RF. Schnell, “Perizzte”, in IDB Ill, Nashville/New York, 1962, p. 735; 
S.A. Reed, “Perizzte”, in ABD V, New York, 1992, p. 231 

Schinel, in ZDB tit, p. 735; de Buit, in DBSyp VIN, col. 120; ef KB, p. 7 
HALOT MM, 'p. 965, 


Mendenhall, The Tenth Gowran, p, 135, takes the “seven nations” to be excl 












the purely socio-political approach makes it dif 








to explain th Tinguistic diversity of Syria-Palestine in the biblical period 
Although recognizing language as a criterion, in IDB IM, p, 236, holds 
that the prin in biblical traditions and country, i., ethne 
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are te ple: they reflect blocks of some kind. Therefore it is 








ic or | 
s. Still, the a 


sis the hypothesis that the grouping of 








no-geogray 





uistic groups are 





included in ove diagram- 





he names of the two natio 





matic form “C~P- 





the two-name list was based on an cthno-linguistic criterion, that 


s, and “the Perizzites’ 





is, “the Canaanites” stand for Semitic popul 
for non-Semitic® It is generally assumed that the Perizzites, the 
s were non-Semitic.” On the other hand, 





Hivites and the Jebusi 
the Canaanites and the Amorites were definitely Semitic. In addition, 
the Hi 








ies in Palestine must have been classified by the Israelite 





‘en, as mentioned. 





of the Semitic group, since they had 
above, completely lated to their Semitic surroundings, 
We have regard 
ind the other the Perizzites (11:2, 8), as variations of the 
he lack of the en 


analysis of the two-name lists 








Canaanite 





y “Canaanites’ 








It with, Ni 
at the Perizzites could stand as representatives 





{the minor ethnic groups. Accordingly, it is also possible to assume 





hat, in the list in Exod 13:5, from which the entry “Perizzites” is 






missing, thus giving it the form “C HA ~ V J”, the entries “Hivites’ 








and “Jebusites” stand f ns of the “Perizzite 





three-name he Hivites, the Canaanites, the Hittite 

















is also to be classified among the “lists of representa 
tive nati If we chart it again following the same rules as in the 
case of the diagram of the six-name lists, it can be schematized a 
V-C-H This schematization allows us to assume that the 
Jebusites, the Amorites and the Perizzites are subsumed in the enttic 
Hivites”, “Canaanites” and “Hittites”, respectively. Although this 





assumption remains hypothetical, these three appellations undoubt 





edly stand for three repre three different ethic groups. 





The criterion of classificatio 





rather ethno-geographic than 





ethno-linguisti the two-name lists, for the order of the entrie 





Juggests a north-south direction (cf. the order of the Hivites and the 


Canaanites in 2 Sam 24:7 and the Hittite settlements in southern 


f Gen 








It seems that both name and three-name lists of repre 





lier form for the first formula of 








CE Speiser, in JDB I, 5 lem, in WAGP V/A, p. 169. 


Speiser, in ZDB Il, p. 242, link ree with the Hurvian 
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the six-name lists “C A H PV J’, si 
combinations of 





¢ it is hardly incidental that 
s like C+A+H) P+(V4J) or C+A) H+(P) 
V+(J) can be detected in both 








4. Geographical List 


OF the twenty-sev 





n lists of nations, four lists (1:3, 12, 16, 18) can 


be categorized under the heading “ge 











aphically, as indicated by the accom. 





panying geographical notes. The following chart gives a general view 


the “geographical lists”. The list in Gen 15:19-21 
will be placed last as it has a different character from the other 





of the composition 











Table IIL 
No. | Nations in order as found, clusifed b No. of | Biblical 
| groups according wo the geographical 1 ation pa 

1 | a) Amalek (in the land of Negeb 

b) HJ A Gin the bill country 

©) C [by the 1 along the J wm 19:29 
2 | a) A (beyond the J rf 

bh) © (by the seal Josh S:t 
s | ac east an 





b) AHP J Gin the bil 











©) V (under Hermon ia th 1 Mizpat)| 6 | Josh 1 
+ | a) Kenites, Kenia 
| b HEP, Rephies, « 
aGJ Gen 15:19-21 





The first three lists give us a consistent picture of the geographi: 


cal distribution of the pre-Israelite nations in Palestine, that is, the 





Canaanites dwell by the sea coast and in the Jordan valley, while 


the Amorites live, together with the Hitt 





he Jebusites, and the 
Perizzites, in the hill country."' This situation is summed up in the 
briefest way in the list in Josh 5:1 (ef. Deut 1:7), while the two lists 


N. Na’ 
inion that the pair, Canaanit 
on and thy 














fame Perizzite 
"For the regions of the Amotites and those of the Canaanites, sce Maisler 
Mazar), Untersuchungen 1, pp. 39-53, 67-74; ef abo Speiser, in WGP 1/1, p. 16! 
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in Num 13:29 and in Josh 11:3 panticularize the various ethnic ele- 





ments dwelling in the hill country. In addition, the former mentions 





an ethnic group in the southernmost region, while the latter adds 


one in the northernmost. These additions accord with the particu- 





lar point of interest of each list. The former is part of a report made 
 Kadesh (Num 13:26). The 
speakers, residing in a locality to the south of Palestine, were doubt- 
less interested in Amalek in the Negeb, but the Hivites in the north- 


by spies in the wilderness of Par 





er region were beyond their horizon, It is also natural that they 








inhabitants in order of south to 





should have put the names of 
north direction, i.c., from close by to far off. The latter list is p 
of the story of the appeal of Jabin king of Hazor to all the ki 
and the inhabitants of Palestine (Josh 11:1-3). Evidently, the Hivites 
“under Hermon in the land of Mizpah” were specially included in 





the list because of the northern location of Hazor, It is also. con- 
ceivable, however, that this list was formed on the basis of the first 
lists “CA H PV J”, with a slight modifica 


tion in the order of the last two entries. It is quite clear that the 


formula for the six 





reversal of the order of the Hivites and the Jebusites was carried 





out according to the principle of geographical grouping. 

Accordingly, the structure of the list in Josh 11:3 is doubtless 
schematic rather than geographical in the real sense of the term. 
Nevertheless, we have reason to believe that both the geographical 
lists in the Book of Joshua were compiled from authentic historical 


tradition based on experiences undergone when the Israelites came 





to Palestine; and such experiences must be reflected in the spy story 


nd the list contained therein (Num 13)." 





The list in Gen 15:19-21 has neither geographical notes attached 
nor grouping of ethnic elements, but gives a general definition of 
the ideal border of Israel (Gen 15:18bB). However 


structure shows that this list belongs to the category of “geographi 


analysis of its 





cal lists”. This list is incorporated in the story of Abraham, who 


¥© “The descendants of Anak” in the preceding verse (¥, 28) cannot be inchuded in 
the list, since the term Anak is not used as an ethnic designation here, sce M. Noth, 
Numbers (OTL, L p. 105-107; ef ECB, MacLaurin, “ANAK/'ANAG! 
¥T-15 (1965), pp. 
CF Richter, Die Bearbatnges, p. 42; Lobfink, Die 
CE. also Abaroni, The Land of the Bible, p. 66. But thy 
about the historicity of the geographical division between the Canaanites and the 
Amorites, eg, de Vaux, Histeie anciane dived, p. 130, 








ohcivung als Eid, p. 66; 
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dwelt, presumably, in Hebron at that time; th 
p 





t is, it is composed 





from the viewpoint of a person residing in the Sc 
of the list in Num 13:29. We can assume 
nations are lined up here in order o 


th, as in the case 





accordingly, that the 








south to north direction, In 
as living in the Negeb." The 


ist entry in the second group, 


fact, the first three tribes were populatic 








Hittites, who are mentioned as the 
were, as has been discussed above, inhabitants of the Judacan hill 
The following pair, the Perizzites and the Rephites, can be posi 
tioned in the forest country between Judah and Ephraim according 
to the tradi 





on about them in Josh 17:15; ef. also “the valley of 
-m (Josh 15:8; 2 Sam 5:18, etc 
ed by the Amorites, apparently owing to tra 


Rephaim” in the vicinity of Jerus 








The Rephites are f 





ditions which locate both of them in the Transjordan, or even regard 
them as one and the same nation. It thus becomes clear that the 
second group is made up of four ethnic elements living in the hill 
mp, the 
and 


country and the ‘Transjordan. And then, as the third 





Canaanites are referred to as the inhabitants of the sea c 





the Jordan valley 


Up to this point, there is an exact correspondence between the 





two lists in Num 13:29 and Gen 15:19-21 





om a structural point 
of view 











Gen 15:19-21 ] Num 1 
Kenites, Kenizites, Kadmonites | Amalek 
H P, Rephites, A }HJA 
c c 

Gj 











But the last group, which consists of the Girgashites and Jebusites, 








Geographically speaking, the Jebusites 


should have been placed after the Hittites, as in the list in Num 


We do not know who the Kadn 
here. They are sometimes identified with “the People of the East” (Hni-gedon) (Gen 
2Gr1, ete), see KB, p. 824; but ple of the East” is understood as a 
eral designation of the 1 rt cast of Palestine (Judg 6:3, ete), se 
1. Ephial, The Ancewt An te Fertile Crescent 905th Cetars 
AG, Jerusalem/Leiden 
®” For the traditions about th 
Dg, Kings of the Amorit 





were, since they are mentioned only 
























we Amorites see J.R, Bartlet, “Sihon 
op. 268 £ 
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13:29. This positioning of the Jebusites at the end of the list reminds 





ition they have in the formulae of the six- 





of the identical po 





name lists. On the other hand, we have observed that the Girgashites 





only play the role of an additional entry to make the number of 


nations up to seven in the seven-name lists, as a variation of the 








six-name lists. It seems, therefore, that the last two nations were 
added 





ler the influence of the six-name lists. This does not 








was a late addition, however 


It has been sv d that we can find some echoes of the Davidic 





Empire in the divine promise of land made to Abraham and his 





descendants in Gen 15. This view clarifies the significance of the 
first thrce tribes, whose presence makes our list unique. With regard 
mnstrated elsewhere that 





to the Kenites and Kenizites, we have 





they were integrated into “greater Judah” together with other south: 





em tribes, such as the Calebites, Jerachmeelites, and Simeon, in the 
days of David."” In that case, the Kadm 





nites stand, in our opin: 
om the Kenites, Kenizite 





and Simeon. (Simeon must have been excluded from this list because 





m of Israel), It follows, 





of its membership in the tweh 
therefore, that the first three names represent the foreign elements 
in the South whose absorption into the tribe of Judah was complete 


by the time of David. This interpretation enables us, in turn, to 





assume that the position of the Jebusites at the end of the list implic 





David's conquest of Jebus-Jerusalem completing the Israclite seizure 





of the land from the indigenous population 





we we may conclude that this list was composed with 


the intention of showing the completeness of David's achievements 





in changing the Land of Canaan into the Land of Israel. According 





to the view of the com n with the 
the south 


crowned by the conque 


of the list, the process be 











1n tribes into the tribe of Ju 








incorporat 
ites and the 





of Jerusalem.” The Girg 





Jebusites were added at the end of the list in order to emphasize 


“ CER. Cle David. Gon Meaning fr Toate Tradition 
SBIS 5), | 


T 





the Formation and Delon 
i, 1977, pp. 6 
951), in Bibl 








snag els Eid, pp. 75 C, has suggested that the expression 
po of the ideal border of Israel (v. 180) may 
from the period of David and Solomon, 
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the process, though this addition disturbed the 
structure of the list, The role of the Gir 


also as a supplementary entry to make the number of components in 





shites is understood here 





the list up to ten, a 





5. The List in the Table of Nation 


Another lineup of pre-Israclite nations is found in a list in the Table 


of Nations (Gen 10:15~18a; 1 Chr 1:13-16). This list consists of the 





following three parts, which are distinguished from each other by 
the distinctive nature of the com 
a) Canaan, Sidon, Heth 
bJAGY 
) Arkites, Sinites, Arvadites, Zemarites, Hamathites 
The first group consists of Cana 












form of a quasi-genealogy, a common way ¢ 
in the Table of Nations. As 


representation of ethno: 


fF classificatio 





geographical principle 





has been assumed for a lon; 











of this passage 
(Gen 10:15) is surely to be found in wy, 18b-19, in which the later 


expansion of the Ganaanites to southern Phoenicia and Palestine is 





described." It thus becomes clear that Sidon is n 





arded here as the 





homeland of the Canaanites, from which they spread later to the 


Land of Ganaan. It is remarkable, however, that Heth is also included 


within the Canaanite sphere. It is not easy to determine what the 





term Heth stands for here. It is widely accepted that the associa 








Clements, Alnah be 21, 1. 25, holds that “the reference 10 ‘th 
land of the Kenites, the Kenizite re Kadmenites’ was the original identification 
th Which a later editor has expanded” by adding the other seven nan 





indicate the ran 
ale Bi, pp. 72-76, argues that the li 
ah, but the definition of 


de Vaux, Hist 





f the Davidic Empire. Similarly, Lohfink Dis La 
dates from the tne of th 


f the 
ideal border from the period of David and 
1p. 420, also thinks that his list stemmed 
rites had been absorbed into. Judah, 
complete absorption of all th n elcenents into the United Kingdom. About 
the view of the Dewteronorn Hist see M. Anbar, 15 A 
Conilation of Two Deuteronomic Narratives", JBL 101 (1982), pp. 53 
See C, Westermann, Gmesis L Kap BKAT 1/1), Neukirchen-Visyn 
1976%, pp. 694-609, Maisler (Mazar), mI, p. 74, has held a. dif 
which Canaan is referred to as the h the 1 
Israel and of the pre-lsraclite inhabitants of Palestine, but v 
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of Canaan with Ham (Gen 10:6) designates its status as an ex- 
province of Egypt. By analogy it is then possible to understand that 
Heth stands here for the part of Syria over which the Egyptians 
he Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties 
Admittedly, in that case, the use of the term Heth for Syria is not 


established their rule under 








correct from the historical point of view, since the Egyptians lost 
their control over Syria afier the Hittites had penetrated there in 


the thirteenth century B.C. It is not surprising, however, thoug 





anachronistic, that the compiler of the Table of Nations should have 
called Syria “Heth”, taking the na 


Neo-Hittites") in his own days. 





ne from the occupants of Syria 





raclite nations. It is ex- 





The second group consists of four pr 


tremely difficult to regard them as subdivisions of Canaan, corre- 





sponding to Sidon and Heth in the preceding verse, as has been 





nerally recognized.” In our opinion, these four nations were added 





here in later times in an attempt to form a quasi-seven-name list 
composed of these and the preceding three terms, taken as the names 
ts. the 





of nations. The presence of the entry Gingashites also sugge 
tions. The order of the natior 








neup of na 
was, presumably, determined on the basis of the grouping of the 
geographical lists. A sequence of nations like “H J A” is found 
nowhere but in the list in Num 13:29 (III:1), while the Hivites are 
sh 11:3. (113) 


of four cities on the coast 








given the last position only o 


le up 
-Hittite inland city, located not far from 








The third group is ma 





em Phoenicia and a Ne 





at these five cities had 





the preceding Phoenician cities It is clear t 
nothing to do with southern Phoenicia and Palestine, the region 
treated in the following passages (Gen 10:18b-19). Therefore, we 

to the list.” It would then 


may regard them as a second addit 





See Aharoni, 7 the Bible, p. 8. 
For the Egyptian rule over Syria in this period sce Helck, Die Becichungen 
Aeyptns, pp. 109 f 
For the view that the Table of Nations was composed during the period of 
the United. Kin B. Mazar, “The Historical Background of the Book of 
ness” (1969), in The Barly Bil Histrical Studies, Jerusalem, 1986, pp. 
57-50; ef also Akaroni, The Land 
See Westermann, Gest 1 
For the 
p. 69) 




















these cities see Westermann, Gnesi I 





lentification and 


The th 
The "Tabl 
1954), p. 


he list has been advanced by J. Simons 
Seneral Structure and Meaning", O78 10 
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ide with the intention of 





follow that this second expansion was 
making the number in the list up to twelve. We may also assume 
that in this qwelve-name list the four pre-Israelite nations (J A G V 
were given as subdivisions of Canaan (Palestine), the four cities of 
northern Phoenicia as subdivisions of Sidon (Phoenicia) and the 
Hamathi of Heth (Syria 





S as representativ 





6. Lists in Later Sources 





with the same 


In the following diagram, the three lists found in later sources (I 








27) are charted according to the same rules and 
signs as employed in Table II 

The diagram clearly shows that all three were composed, with 
some modification 
the six-name lists “C HA P V J”. This fact implies, as we have 
cepted as a quasi 


on a pattern based on the second formula of 









suggested above, that the second formula was 
canonical pattern of the list of pre-Israelite nations, It is worth not- 
ing that the order A+H in 1 Kgs 9:20 is reversed 
list in 2 Chr 8:7. The precedence of the Amorites over the Hittites 


in the Ghronicler’s time, when 





in the parallel 


must haye been felt to be strang 





the term Amurru had lost its significance as representative of the 
whole population of Syria-Palestine. Instead, it denoted the Arabi 


as the reference to “the kings of Amurru who live in tents” in an 








Table IV 
No. Nations in order as found No. of | Biblical passages 
CH * P~ J, Ammonites, Moabites, 
Egyptians, A 8 | Bara 9:1 
2 |@HAP-JjG 6 | Neh 98 
3 HAPV J 5 | 2Chr87 











J. Skinner, A Critical 
p. 215, asks: “Is it po re last five names were originally given ‘as sons 
of Heth, and the peevio ‘as sons of Zidon?” 
The list given in. 1 Che 1:13-16 (1:26) is excluded from this category, 5 
Nations (Gen 10:15-183) 


Exgetical Commentary ox Genes (ICC), Edinburgh, 1930 
th 














is identical with the list in the Table 
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inscription of Cyrus, king of the Persian Empire, indicates.” This 
is the implication of the term “Amorites” in the list of nations in 
Ezra 9:1, of which the Amorites were, together with the Ammonites, 
the Moabites, and the E 


that time." In contrast, the first four nations in this list 





yptians, the real enemies of the Jews at 





tioned here only rhetorically. They were known by the Jews as the 





peoples dispossessed in ancient times, as is testified in Ezra’s prayer 
Neh 9:6-8) 


Itis interesting to note that the order C+A+H is found in Ezckiel’s 





words on Jerusalem’s origin: “By origin and birth you belong to the 
land of Ga 


Hittite” (16 








aan. Your father was an Amorite and your mother a 
ef. 16:45). Tt has beer 


statement was based on a historical reminiscence.® However, the 








dely held that the prophet’s 





whole context of the disgraceful origin of Jerusalem implies that the 


mention of these nations is rhetorical and pejorative.” We are inclined 





to hold that the prophet has made use of the major trio in the six. 


name lists of the doomed nations for underlining the inherent sin: 





fulness of Jerusalem, Otherwise, we cannot explain the reference 10 
the Hittites. Historically speaking, Ezekiel should have mentioned the 
Jebusites instead of the Hittites. But the prophet, who had no inten- 
tion of telling hist 


y of Jerusalem, chose th ‘ause 








of the ne be 





ety of their past. It seems hardly incidental th 
lists, “CAH. Une 


doubtedly, it invested his words with an archaic aura, 


red the oldest formula of the six-name 





EH. Weisbach, Die Kalnshrifon der Achimeniden (VAB 3), Leipuig, 1911, p. 6 
line 2% but CAD K, p. 601, tens Amur as “the kings of the West 
¢f. alwo Liverani, in POTT, p. 

















CE van Seters, 1722 p76 

Eg, A. firki, “Eine bethitiche Ansicdlung in Jerusalem zur Zeit yon EL 
Amarna", ZDPV 43 (1920), pp. 58 £5 Maisler (Maza, Untersuchungen 1, pp. 80 £ 
W. Zimmer, Ecael 1 (BRAT Neukirche 1, 1958, pp 34 

Cf van Seters, VT 

There a references to the Amorites in alem in Jesh 
1021-27, but we ference to the Hinites then identi the 
Jebusites with the Hittites or to regar mer be latter are 
‘unconvincing. On the contrary, the mention Jebusites and the Hittites side 


by side in ms si 
in ABD Ill, New York, 1992, pp. 652 f 


ethnic groups: ef. S.A. Reed, “Je 











ISRAELITE NATIONS 
Conclusion 


From the foregoing study we may summarize the historical devel- 





opment of the lists of pre-Israclite nations as folle 





a) From the period of the settlement down to the establishment 





of David’s Empire, the Israelites consider 






as composite. This recognition 





od first in the “geographical 





lists” as well as in the “lists of representative nations”, The former 





were compo: les, while the later were 











based on ethno-linguistic as well as ethno 


b) Both the geographical lists and 





graphic criteria, 








he lists of representative nations 


served as prototypes f 





the six-name lists and provided them with 
their general framework, when they were compiled in the days of 
Solomon as an expression of the legitimation of the Israelite seizure 
of the Promised Land from the indigenous nations. After that, the 


first formula of the six-name lists “C A HP V J", underwent sev- 





eral modifications, correspondin 





to the shifi in implication of the 





terms Canaanites, Amorites, and Hittites, up to the time of compi: 
lation of the Book of Deuteronomy, ie., the second half of the sev 
enth century BA 

©) The fact that the second formula of the six-name lists “CH 
A PV J”, was employed by the authors in later times suggests that 


it was accepted as the quasi-canonical formula of the lists of nation 





in biblical traditions 


d) Besides the lists in the main stream of 





above, other lists were composed as modifications of the basic pat 





terns or formulae, such as the five- or seven-name lists or the lists 
in the Table of Nations and Gen 

Admittedly, many problems remain to be solved. We have not 
fication of the min 
Jebusites, or the C 
the Hittites in pre-Davidic 


dealt with the question of the id 








such as the Perizzites, the Hivites rgashites. 





or are our theses on the Amorites 


Palestine proved. We have intentionally lefi the 








urce material is, at the moment, not adequate to 
of the 
and to Pentateuchal 


solve them. Nor have we attempted to verify the attributic 








passages in which the 





analysis of the Pen- 





ees”. For, the fluid character of the sc 








tatcuch aside, we assume that independent material such as the lists 
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nvinced that our study has 





Despite all these problems, we are 
shown that the complicated structure of the lists of pre-Israclite 
nations can be explained neither by a static acceptance of their his- 


toricity® nor by a categorical rejection of it,® but by a dynamic 








approach to their historical development, with a general reliance on 


the historical consistency of the biblical traditions, 


Tenth Gmeraton, p. 155, regards the “seven nations” as 









the sixname lists to the 

otation in the 
pp. 68-71, suggests post 
istic dating during the Exile period for the lists in the so-called JE 


mes, p. 4, 
ot find a 









Tn this connection, th 
sound: “The less may be 





" Speiser, in WAP 1/1, p. 169, seems 


-d, but they rest on rekable tradi 













CHAPTER TWO 







SOPET: THE LEADERS OF THE TRIBAL LEAGUES 
ISRAEL” IN THE PRE-MONARCHICAL PERIOD* 
















1, A Gritical Reconsideration of the The “Minor Judges 





































The 


ally translated as “he judged Israel”, is mentioned seventeen times 


fal) “et-yisra’a, which is 





Hebrew sentence wayyiipat (or ener 


in the Books of Judges and 1 Samuel concerning the following eleven 





persons: Othniel, Deborah, Tola, Jair, Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, Abdon, 
Samson, Eli, and Samuel.' In the period of the monarchy they were 





called Jof'tim and were regarded as the leaders of Israel in the pre 


monarchical period,® but oddly enough the tth 





pH was given none 


of them in the narratives concerning deeds.’ As is well known, 









the term sépit is generally used in the sense of a “judge” particu: 
larly in the Book of Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic histori 


cal works referring to the judicial functionaries who were either tribal 





elders, the appointees of the king, or the priests,’ But it is extremely 


© This essay is a revised version of the study which appeared in RB 80 (197 


p. 514-580, 









Jug 3:10; 42 (rea 1022, 35 a, Ha, 1b, 13, 14; 15:20; 16:91 Ga 
1 Sim 4:18 (apy: 7:15, 16 (if ft; cf. N'Sam 7:6 ‘ni 
Tn the Deuterotiomistic survey of the period of the Jud 2:N=19), see 


clad den Gescich 





M. Noth, Cheiferngsss 








sweks ime Men Testament, Pp. 6, 33, 91; 2 Sam 7:7 (read 
We instead, BHK. desp ert, “Juges ou tribus en 2 Sarnuel 
WT PP 8% below nm, 36), 11 = 1 Che 1736, 10; 
29: Roth I:t. J. Last, “The Immanuel Figure: A. Charismatic Judge 








Leader”, ETL 47 (1971), pp. 464-470, a 





 aiah had in mind the judge 

















rulers in the pre-monarchical per WP taik Krona (1:26 

‘Othniel and Ehud: midi’ (Judg 5:9, 15), Deborah: #bPah (4:4), Gideon: gibhr 
yi (6:12), Jepbthah gibBir hey! (1 and ¢ + all ‘the inhabitants 
of Gilead (1:11), Samson: ac “likin 6 1 Sarn 1:9), and 
Samuel: nab (3:20) 7, 8, 10), or ra’ (9 19); ef 9448 for 
Deborah (Jude 4:4), the participle feminine instead of a third perwon feminine per: 
fect in MT, suggests an office of judge 

* See R. de Vaux. Toad. ls Life and Insittons, London, 1961, pp. 152 f 
M. Weingeld, Devronamy and the Dextoonamic School, C 072, p. 234 
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difficult to find in the bibli 











leaders called zof'tim acted as judges in the court of justice 
The difficulty of seemin; 


Modern scholarship has tried to solve this problem on 





non-judicial <i’tim is well known 





he basis of 





the customary division of the 5@'tin 
Accordin 





 judges”." 
to O. Grether the desi 





for the “major judges” was 





me to be reserved for God, 
it was substituted by s@p@ which was already the designation for the 
period.” M. Noth pi 
Judg 10:15; 12:7-15) were formerly 


‘minor judges” in the same osed that the tra 
Hg 

















depende 





the “maj 





judges", but the Deuteronomistic historian, when joining these tra. 
ditions in the Book of Judges, called the latter by the original title 


of the former, i.c., 9p'tim, influc 





‘ed by the tradition of Jephthah 
who wa 

Noth ini 
claimers of the law”, as advanced by A. Klo 


harismatic hero as well as a “minor judge”." Furthermore 








porated the theory of the “minor judges” as the “pro- 
a and A. Alt 
ony"! and maintained that the 

of 1 


proclaimers of its fundamental law; this office was administered by 











is of the Israclite amphi 








‘minor judges” held the central off 





lected for life by the 





one judge ‘bal confederation and was suc 





ceeded by another without interrupti 





Eli the priest most probably x ficial functions, since priests ar 
mentioned aking with judges in court proceedings (Devt 17:9, 12: 19:1 

















te judical act of Deborah Jude #3) a5 well Samuel (Sam 1233-5 
About the division ofthe Sa major ior judges” see O, Eh 

fet, The Old 7 inh Osler sh CJA Se 

duction the Old Toten. P i , 

1900", pp. 175 € Ab hoy of cides soe A. Malamat 

The Period oft A, WHPP V/A: Jaden, Tel Avi, 1971 

pp. 190 f. For an 0 iftin sce H. Niche, "205°, in TWAT 


Vit, Se 








0.G 1° flr die charismatizchen Helden der 
vorstaat " cf W. Beyerlin, “Gatnung und 
Herkunfe des Ral ery 1, Weisa Fehr 

Noth, Oheien Stu 7 

A. Kiostermann, Der Prteuch, Le pp. 418 

A. Ak, "Die Unpringe ach 43° (1934), im Alene Schrifen zur 
Geshe des V 1, Manchen, 1953, py 

M. Noth, Das Stem de me Ix 

M. Noth, “Das Amt d Irae 








Tostement UL, Minch 
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g the scholars,” and many 
inion of R. Smend 
f Yahweh, whereas 


theories have been developed upon it. In the ¢ 





the “major judges” were the leaders of the War 


the “minor judges” were the representatives of the amphictyony 





According to the analysis of 





both offices never being mixed 
W. Richter the tradition of the d 
as well as that of the #9f'tim, who were, in his opinion, the so-called 





werers, i¢., the charismatic here 





‘minor judges” including Samuel, had already been edited separately 


so completely that despite the attempt of combining both traditions 






in his work the Deuteronomistic historian could no longer assimilate 





oduction” (Ju lo 


the deliverers to 
and the “Beispielstick” (3:71). It is interesting 











studies sharpened the distinetion 
G 





ther-Noth’s theory, while other scholars 





which is the foundation 





were to bring ambiguity to it, Thus, H.W. Hertzberg blurred the 
1, Deborah, Gideon, Abimelech, Eli 
inted by M, Noth 


J. Dus, who thought that pre-monarchical Israel was a republic ruled 





picture by adding the six Oth 








and Samuel to the six “minor judges” already cd 


by a suféte holding a central authority as a political-military leader 





completely denied the above distinction.” On the other hand, this 





mored 





distinction was n the beginning, or was minimized by 








those who tried to explain the term sia for the pre 





leaders by means of the semanti pretation of the term. According 





to L. Koehler the term apa as a deliverer is derived from a meaning 









1960, pp. 101 While Klosermann and Ak supposed that the law proclaimed by 
the “minor judges” was the € i ‘the people of Iarac, 
1h thought that i was cratic Law of the b aphictyon ring 
(0 HJ. Kraus, Die pophatche V Rechts in Lowel (TS 51), Zirich, 19% 








Of the Israelite amphiety 
959), pp. 161-175, 
Eg, J. Bright, A Hi 






Vausx, Ancient Tora, po 1 rt i. L 
Jugs, Paris, 1973, pp. 19-36 
R, Smend, Jahwekricg sad S Brig é 
FRLANT 84), Gottingen, 1963, pp. 33-55. 
W. Richter, Di : Re 1 deuteron Epocke (BBB 





1), Bonn, 1964, pp. 128 
H.W, Herta 
Dus, “Di 


D. MA-460; ef, also KD, 
Js und the A c Genéve 1965 (VTSup 
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of the verb safat “to help a person to his right”; accordingly, i'tin 


were those who helped the people to gain justice by liberating them 
from foreign oppressions."® H.C. Thomson held that, owing to their 


charisma by which they could express the divine will (miipai) in some 





situation of importance to the amphictyony, both “major” and “minor 








s” were called s0p'fim, though the former acted in military 





whereas the latter perhaps in civil affairs. 
While ¢ 





he latter studies did undermine Grether-Noth’s theory 





he hypothesis of the Israelite amphictyony,"" the theory 
of the “minor judges” merited critical reconsideration in the 1960s 


Y. Kaufin 


about whom traditions tell at most about their nu 





argued that it is quite unlikely that the “minor judges’ 









ants, held a central office recognized by all Israel, while no charisma 





tic heroes, whose great achievement of the deliverance of the nation 
was in circulation in folk tales and poems, could achieve the national 
unity. Moreover, it is difficult to find any essential difference be 
at both Tola and Jair 


rose (wayyagom)" (Judy 








who belong to the 





d “minor judge 
10:1, 3) shows that they were also deliverers like other “major judges’ 
icf, 2:16, 


to save (Chiffa’) Israel” (10:1). It is also to be pointed out that the 


3:9, 15). Indeed, as for Tola it is written: “He arose 





dso” in the formula of the “minor 





judges” does not mean that the succession of the same office took 








interruption as in the 





where it is ¢ ad of (lahat)”. From this 





pressed in the term “inst 


expression we may es” were also. 





suppose that the “minor ju 





charismatic leaders who sporadically arose one afer another 


L. Koehler, “Die hebraische Rechtsgemeinde” (1931), in Der het 
Tabingen, 1953, pp. 151 £3 “judge (who settles a cause, help 
KB, p. 100: 

HC. 








a, “SHOPHET and MISHPAT in. dh 
+85. According to J. van der Ploeg, “SAPAT' et MISPAT 
0752 (1948), pp. 144-155, Deborah, Ek; and Sarnuel were the “charismatic judges 
the major judges were hariamatic chief", and both of them had the 
iy wo be consulted in difficult cases which were brow 


k of Judges", TGUOS 














in by the member 

















af the amphictyony, cf ako D.A. McKenzie, “The Judges of Israel", VT 17 (1967) 
pp. 118-1 

About the critical discussions on the hypothesis of the Israelite amphictyony 
ice G. Fohter, Gachichte der iditichen Religon, Berlin, 1949, pp. 78-83; de. Vaux, 
Hise ancieme dIsaét I, pp. 19-36, N.K. Gottwald, The Tribe of Yahuek. A Sacilogy 





af the Reign of Liberated Trad, 1250-1050 B.CE, Marykall, N.Y 
#, AD.H. Mayes, “An 
Y. Kaufimann, Tie Book of Fudge: 


pp. 345-386, 
hictyony", in ABD 1, New York, 1992, pp. 212-216. 
jerusalem, 1962, pp. 46 ff (Hebrew 
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According to A. Malamat the essential difference between “major 








and “minor judges” can be found not in the character of their office 


but in that of the literary sources drawn from, folk narratives for 





the former whereas family chronicles for the latter 





2. The Meanings of the Word spt in the West Semitics 








However, a argument against Grether-Noth’s theory came 
from the investigation into the West Semitic word ipt especially in 
the light of the texts from Mari (18th century B.C.) and Ugarit (14th 
century B.C.) In the M: 
‘apitun (participle), Siptum am 


atives of spt, which correspond to the Hebrew words Safa, Sopa and 


i documents so far we have Japdfum (verb) 





um (abstract nouns) as the deriv 





mispat, respectively." The usage of these words made clear that the 


term Jpt has no judicial meaning as its primary connotation, but 





rather it is to be translated as “to issue orders, to exercise authority 





to rule, to govern, to administer” or the like. In the Mari documents 
Sapitun appears to be @ person with the administrative authority like 


a distric governor or a high administrative official.” In the texts from 
x 





Ugarit, while (pt is sometimes used as a synonym for dyn in the king’s 





Malamat, in WAP VIM: Judges, p 

RG. Fensham, “The nnd Ancient Israelite Jurisprudence”, OTWS: 
1959), pp. 15-22; A. van Selms, “The ‘Fille Judge", OTWSA 2 (1959), pp. 4 
A. Malarnat in Enjehporda Bibica WV; Jervsalem, 1962, cols. 576 f, (Hebrew 
idem, “The’Ban in Mari and in the Bible’, GTWSA 9 (1967), p. 43; idem, "Mani 
BA S64 (1971), p. 195 idem, im WHIP U/ML: Judes, p. 131: Eats 
limele Expenince (The Schucich Lectures 1984), Oxford, 1989, p MS. 
Rozenberg, ‘The Stom spt. dn Investigation of B Sounes (Dis 
Pennsylvania, 1965, pp. 170-222; W. Richter, n *Richtern Ieracls™, ZAW 
77 (1965), pp. 59-71; W.HL Schmidt, Keg in Upon und Isreal 2x7 He 
der Kinigsprttitation Jahues (BZAW 80), Berlin, 1966, pp. 36-43, 78; H. Cazelle 
Institutions et terininologie en Deutéronome i 6-17", in Congress Volum 
1965 (VTSup. 15), Leiden, 1966, pp. 108 f; EA. Speier, “The Manner of the 
King", in B. Mazar (ed), WEP I/II: Judges, Tel-Aviv, 1971, pp. 281 f. On an 
cexiensive bibliography om the root Jf and its derivatives in the Semitic language 
wee A. Mardal, “The Provincial Governor at Mark: His Tile and Appointment 
FNES 30 (1971), p. 188, 9. 1 

"J Bottéro and A. Finct, Répeoine analtiue des Ts 
Mar (ARM XV), Paris, 1954, pp. 264 £5 AHfw 
450 £, 459 £; CAD 8/3, pp. 91-95; CE KB, pp. 579 £, 1002 f 

See A. Marzal, ZNES'30 (1971), pp. 186-217. Marea, ibid., esp. pp- 2 
made it also clear that in Masi Spiten, together with merhum, was not the admin 
trator within the tribal «ystem, but the governor of a province (Jalsam) appointed 
by the king, 




































V des Archives Reyaes de 
247; CAD S/, pp. 
















excluded from its usage, thou; 
less dominant in the Hebrew 
of Jotham who ipa the “peo 
leprous Azariah (2 Kgs 15:5 


only to “judging”. Therefore, ¥ 


ering”. In the same way, sf 
to shepherd (lir') the people 
cannot be “judges” in a narrow 
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gh the meaning “to judge” is dou 
Bible.» It is unlikely that in the case 
ple of the land” in the place of the 
2 Chr 26:21) his activity was confined 








iia’al whom Yahweh commanded 
f Israel (2 Sam 7: 1 Chr 17:6 
sense of the term but “rulers” because 

















their activity “to shepherd the people”.” Sapq standing in the par 
allelismn with either melek (Hos 7:7; Ps 2:10; 148:11; ef Isa 33:2: 
far (Exod 2:14; Amos 2:3; Mic 7:3; Z 3; Prov 8:16; 2 Chr 1:2) 
melek and jar (Hos 13:10; cf. Ps 14 or rizén (Isa 40:23) also 
appears to imply a “leader”, a “ruler”, a “sovereign”, or the like. B 
sides, there are some cases wher standing alone is generally 
regarded as a “ruler” in accordance with the context (Mic 4:14; Dan 
9:12). Moreover, when the elders of Isracl asked Sarnuel to appoint 
99 R 1, T 
58 £; Schinid, Ki 
nten Ge ised (J 
nko WAM. Mapa. T 

nd its VT 22 (19 rt 

Cr}. Gry, 1 OIE c OTL, 1 pp. 618 ¢ 
JAM and HS. Gehman, A E ¢ the Be 
Kings (ICC), Edinburgh, 1951, p, 448, saggests th dge of the people 
the lanl” i a technical term’ However, M. Cogan and H. Tadmor 
WK h ¢ AB 11), New York, 19 
P. pecal obi Dav the People of the I 
iC ce Richter, Be P 
Wiebe", Laionénu 80 (1966), pp, 248-247 (H P 
Thi a s a, "R 
Lion 32 (1967/68), py Hebrev 
that the term, ved from jp, and mad 
derived from wo different proto-Semitic wor 
Note to SE. Laewenst Article”, La 
Reid, in 17:7", CBQ’37 (1995), pp 

i for MT si’, a deniomitative Qe! participle 
cr, i, tribal leaders Tk Not i a 
based on LC . TWAT Vill, 5 

Shepherd” is a designation of King in Near East, of'2 Sam 
1 Chr 115 Tea 1428: Jer S c 
Seu, Epithtes rales al " Paris, 1967, pp. 243 ffs Alc 

also HALOT Ill, yp. 1259 £5 JW. V Sheep, Shepherd”, in ABD V, New 


York, 1992, pp. 118 
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Deuteronomistic historian added the formula of the judges to the 


narratives of the charismatic heroes, who had originally nothing to 
La 

ever, the figure of the deliverer-i6f ready found in the proph: 
ecy of Nathan (2 Sam 7:78, 11 = 1 Chr 17:6, 
time of David and Sole 





judicial functionaries." How 





do with the above k ministrative 








0)" originating in the 





h 
theory, according to which Jephthah and Sam 


joting that Richter’s 
1b 
deliverers, i.e., “minor judges”, is irreconcilable with the farewell 


n It is also wo 








speech of Samuel which explicitly mentions these two together with 





Jerubaal and Bedan" as the deliverers of Israel (I Sam 12:11 





Since the charismatic heroes are called s@p'tim in various traditions, 


it is difficult to assume that the figure of the deliverer-s0p'tin is a 





pure invention of the Deuteronomist. Rather, if the term sip@ has 





the meaning “ruler”, the very deliverers deserve to be called 57 


hical leaders called 




















Richter, ZAW 77 (1965), 5 
According to Grether, AV 37 (1939) the carlest eviden 
term {fim x5 the name of the charismatic heroes is found in. the prop 
Nathan. Against this view, Richter, Barbatunge, pp. 119 C; idem., ZAW 

p. 59, 8, OF. But his argument seems untenable 

On the Solomonic origin of the prophecy of Nathan see M. 
in the Book of Samuel IIL, The Steadast House: What was David prom 
Samm, VIE 11b-162", HUCA 34 (1963), pp A. Weiter, “Die Temp 























unter David’, ZA1'77 (196 N" Poulsen, ki pel in Clabes 
Testamenes (SBM O67, pp. 43 M1; T. Ishida, The Royal Dynal 
Tint. A P De R Tiel (BLAW 
lin/New York, 1977, pp. 81-99; sce also below pp. 137 ff 
re the name Bedan is not mentioned in the Book of us eme 
dations have been suggested. Y. Zakovite, pe, VT p- 129-125, 
held that Bedan is none other than Jephthah's second name, like Gidcon:Jerubsaal 
PK. McCarter, 1 Samu A New Ti wath I Noles and Commentary 
AB 8), ¢ City, NY, 1980,, p. 211, But it is posible to regard him as. an 
tunknown deliverer from any other souree, see Malamat, in WAP I/II: Judge 
p. 315, n. 1, 
On the origin of the farewell speech of Samuel opinions are divided accord 
ing to Noth, Uhelienugsgeschichice Stain, pp his was writen by the auth 
of the Deuteronomistic history, cf. Hy. Boccker, Die Bertcihg der Anfinge des Kg 











in dn datronomistschn Abichaitien des I. Semaalbuches (WMANTT 31), Neuitchen-Viuyn, 
969, pp. 61 ME But Eisfeldt, The Ol 7 62, allocated it to the source ELA 
Weiser, Samuel sine gechchtiche Auf Bedesing (FRLANT 81), Gottingen, 







1962, pp. 88 £ inated in the Gilgal tradition which tells 
the monarchy. McCarter, 7 Some, pp 
achires a chapter 12 came from the 
























46 cuarr 





the “deliverer-rulers” of Israel, we n 





ay ask why the formula wayyiipat 
‘e-yisra’al is missing in the narratives of Ehud, Shamgar, Gideon, 


r 





y essential difference cannot be found 
Ptim. As for Ehud, we might suppose 
on the basis of the addition of LXX to Judg 3:30, xai éxptvev abrods 


and Abimelech, tho 








Add tg ob anBavev, that this formula was omitted from the origi 





nal text in the ¢ n.M* Since there is reason to 











ar was a non-lsraelite,” it is natural that his “rule 
over Israel is not told (Judg 3:31), In the story of Abimelech wayyaser 


‘al-yisa’e clearly substitutes for this formula, because srr is 





synonym for Jp here as has been shown in the parallel between Jar 








and sifét (see above p. 43; but see also below p. 


Most puzzling 
is Gideon's case, since, despite his clear refissal of the hereditary 





rulership offered by the men of Israel (8:22-23), the biblical story 


reveals that he was de facto one jost powerful “rulers” in the 





pre-monarchical Israel.” In my opinion, this formula was omitted 





refusal of the ruler 





from the original text when the episode of 


ship was inserted into the story of Gideon,” because his answer: “I 





will not rule (/6'enial) over you, and my son will not rule (é”-yiimal 
he formula; “He 





4. The Tribal Le 





What is then the h 0f'tim ruled? M, Noth 
asserted that “Israel” as in the “judge of Israel” (Mic 4:14) was noth: 





ncept of “Israel” wh 








F, ZAW 57 (1939), p. 113, n. 3; R.G. Boling, Judges. Inmeduction, 
Th ‘Cm AB 6A), Garden City, NY p. 87; but). Schreiner 
Sp r Richter (Ani 057, ps 49, regarded it 
as an addition made by XX 

B. Maisler (Mazar wen Anat”, in Palatine Esploration Fund Quare 












London, 1934 92-194; A. van Selms, “Judge Shamgar’, 714 
4), pp The Hebrew Kingdom", in CAH Il, ch. XXXIV 
Cambridge in WGP VAM, p f. alo RG, Bolin 
Shar 02, pp. 1155 f 
See Malamat VIM: Fudge, p._ 148 
art fom whether this episode reflects the situation in the pre 
rmonarchical period of originated in the late monarchy, itis generally recognized 
thar these passiges originally did Jong, 10 the old tra Gideon, see 
G.F. Whitey, "The Sou the Gideon Stories”, FT 7 (1957), pp. 161 f 





W. Beyerlin, "Geschichte un he Traditionsbildung im Alten Testa 
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bes of Israel 





ing but the “confederation of the twelve 
to W. Richter, however 
10:1-5; | 





mala of the 


“Israel” in the fo 








phical term for the Northern King 








dom and the United Kingdom, respectively 





royal annals of the Israelite monarchies. But Richter concluded tha 





we can hardly know the precise meaning of this “I 
‘od. While Noth’s assertion of a tribal confederation 
ld appoint one spe 





monarchical pe 








of all Israel that or its central office is difficult 







ly in the light of the evaluation 


to aceept espe the period by 








Rich 





the biblical tradition (Ju ’s conch 





able, It seems necessary to make a re-examination of the name of 








Israel” in the narratives of the n to reveal the nature of the 
concept “Israel 


To begin with, let us examine the term “Israel” in ease of Deborah 





and Barak. According to the prose version (Judg 4) ten thousand 

men from Zebulun and Naphtali under the command of Barak in- 

pired by Det 

Deborah (Jud 

and Issachar, joined with Zebulun and Naphtali, From this infor 
al and Barak forn 


league against the Canaanites the nucleus of which was Zebulun and 


ah defeated the Canaanites, whereas in the Song of 





5) another four tribes, Ephraim, Benjamin, Machir 





mation we may conclude that Deli ed a six-tribe 








Naphtali.* The Song version mentions additional four tribes which 





are rebuked for not joining the battle (5: therefore to 





be supposed that there existed a community con at Teast 






hes which were linked by a 




















ment. Ein Beitrag zur Traditionsgeschichte von Richter vi-viil", 7-13 (1963), pp. 
ff; B. Lindars, “Gideon and Kingship”, 77S 16 (196 5-326; ef. so 
Noth, The Hist of kx + 

Noth, in Gesammele Sten HL 
exten Deboralied”, ZA 9 
thee has nothin ly can 
paaign of Deborah and Barak, w 3s fought only by Zebul ali 
hut a tribal rollcall on the occasion ast of the amphi may 
rather interpret these two sou mplementary, see Kaufmann, 71 
ju 13 ff; Smend, Jaheek s Df, a. 3; Malamat, in 
WAP WU: Fags, pp. 137 

The ten-tribe confederation of I fen on the basis of the 





Song of Deborah, sce S. Mowinckel, ““Rahelsimm Leassienime™, in Von 










































It is clear that this tribal community was called “Israel”, because its 
common God, Yahweh, is called “God of Israel” (4:6; 5:3, 5). On 
the other hand, it is alsc 
the “warriors with long hair of Isra¢l’ 





elf-evident that the concept of “Israel” in 





and in the “command- 


ers of Israel who offered themselves willingly” (5:9) refers only to the 





six tribes which joined the battle. It is likely that “Israel” in the 





“peasantry in Israel” (5:7, 11) and in “fourty thousand in Israel” (5:8) 


had t do only with the same six tribes which formed a lea 








because of the common suffering from the Canaanite oppression. 





And the “people of Israel” who defeated the Canaanites (4:23, 24) 


obviously refer to the six tribes only. When the poet says: “Until 





you arose, Deborah, arose as a mother in J 5:7), it appears 


that he intends “Israel” to mean the community consisting of ten 








tribes; in reality, though Deborah's authority was recognized only 





by the members of her six-tribe le 





It seems that the four tribe 
the 


‘people of Israel” who came to Deborah for miipat (4:5). The above 


which did not participate in the league are not included amo 








observa that the name “Israel” is used here in a double 





sense, ic,, on the one hand, it is applied to the large unit of all ten 
tribes, on the other, it is a limited sense to a part thereof, In other 
unity including ten 


words, “Israel” can be the name of con 





tribes; as well as the designation of a league consisting of six ibe 
which gathered together under the leadership of Deborah and Barak 
From this observation we can come to the conclusion that “Israel 
in hi? sop'tah “ayisra'al (4 
nity but the designation of the six-tribe league against the Canaanites 


and Barak. 











organized by Debo 


Upart nach Q 





About hip 
London, 19} 


th Intrducton and 
Biblsche Stublen 1 
9, Ancient Fire, p. 467 








Deborah Smend, Jak 
jem Israel in der Aktion stcht also cin Israel in der 
gt Uberhaupt den Namen Israel". Kaufmann, The 

od that, since the tribes of Israel were associated 
gious ground in the pre-monarchical 
‘every attack on a tribe from outside 











a national event. From the analysis of 
{ Josbua Y. Aharoni, The Land ofthe Bible, A Hist 


conclusion that there existed a covenant 
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This double meanin, Israel” can be discovered also in the 





narratives of other J@'tim. “Israel” as the greater tribal community 





ration of Israel” in the story of Gideon's 





is found in the expression “li 
call (6:14, 15; cf. 6:36, 37), whereas the “Israel” called up by him 


nites (7:15; ef. 7:2, 8, M4, 23) consisted of at most 





against the Mic 
the wibes Manasseh, Asher, Zebulun and Naphtali with the family 
Abiezer as its nucleus (6:34~35; 7:23). But the absence of Ephraim, 

8:3) 
he “camp of Israel 








the important member of the wibal comm Israel 





did not hinder Gideon's league from callin 





7:15). In the story of Jephthah, “Israel” often signifies “all the inhab- 
itants of Gilead” (10:17; L:4, 5, 26, 27, 33) wh 


and qisin (10:18; 1:11). “Israel” here appears to have included a 








pointed him ra's 
league of the tribes east of the Jordan in which at least Gilead and 
Man 
of the settlement of Israel” which he told the kinj 











ssh participated (cf. 11:29). On the other hand, the “history 





of the Ammonites 





11:15-23) is doubtless the history of the great tribal community of 


Which the inhabitants of Gilead were a part. It is also probable that 









a custom of the lamentation over his dau 
ater Israel (11:39-40), But itis di 
who repelled the Ephraimites with m 


gr sult to assume that Jephthah, 





casualties (12:1-6), was 





appointed ope by all Israel in 
Israel” which Jephthah ruled 
upon which he presided as ré’F and gasin. In the same way, the “peo: 

the 


while “Israel” which Eli 


which Ephraim was included. Hence 








ple of Israel” whom Ehud called up against the Moabites 





Ephraimo-Benjaminite league (3:15, 2 


ruled (1 Sam 4:18) appears to have been a league formed by the 
tribes of central Palestine (ef, 4:1-18)2" It is likely that the same 





1 by Samuel who led the resistance 
lownfall of Shiloh (1 Sam 7:3-17) 


tribes were lately re-organiz 








against the Philistines 


tbulun, Asher, and 








the ai. other Ephraim, M 
Napht period of the Judges, and thi nt was “Israel in the limit 
M. Ottoson, Gileal, Tradiion and Histey (CBOTS 3), Lund, 1969, pp. 155 4 





169 

Noth, The History of Irae, p. 166, 
a part of frael fought, but in the second the nfederation of the tribes, ic 
the amphictyony, participated in the war against the Philistines. It is clear that thi 


4 that in the first battle at Ebenezer 





suggestion was based on the hypothetical theory of the Israelite amphictyony 


Since part of the chapter clearly reflec 
and David, the historicity of 1 Sam 7 as a whole h 
doubefll. However, a 
chapter, see Weiser, Samud, pp. 5-24; W.F. Albright, Sond an 









amber of scholars found 5 
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the 
5; M44) doubtless 1 
Israel” which he ruled (15:20; 16:31) was evide 


ory of Samson, “Israel” under the Philistine rule (Judg 





ater tribal community, but 








tly no more than 
the tribe Dan, cc 
for Tola (10:1-2) b 





puring Judah (15:9-13), As 


mula:  Abimelech there arose to deliver 





Tola”, and the fact that he lived in Ephraim, though he was 
hi Id 


w that he al 














m the other tradit 








about Jair (Num 32:41; Deut 3:14) we may suppose that he was also 
4 war leader," but his “Israel” was nothing more than sixty towns 
in Gilead (Judg 10:4; ef, Num 32:41; Deut 3:14; Josh 13:30; 1 Kgs 
4:14; 1 Chr 2: 


ters (Judg 12: 





ss that he made many connections with other 





that Ibzan's “Israel” was a coali- 








tion formed by clans around Bethlehem, the t 
possible to assume a similar situation for Abdon (12:13-15) who had 
also forty sons and thirty grand-sons. Lastly, we may also suppose 


that “Israel” which Elon the Zebulunite ruled was the same sort of 





coalition of the clans in the land of Zebulun (12:11-12), Owing to 





the nature of the sources it is difficult to prove positively that “Israel 


ruled by these J@p'tin designated a tribal league or a coalition of 





clans. But this is the most suitable explanation for the term “Israel 
here, if we neither the hyp f the Israelite amphic 
tyony, nor regarded it as an anachronistic usage of the term, 

The account of Othniel serves the act of the deliverer 





‘ip'tim in the briefest fo follows: 















Pope Moconent, Cin H, Sech ionsgeschichte yon T 
Sam ea] 365), pp. 292 fC; idem, “Die Vorgeschicine der 
Kénigserhebung Sauls", 2A 967), p Mazar, “The Philistine 
ann their Wars wit I B. Mazar (ed), WAGP VIM: Judges, Tel-Aviv, 1971 
p alo F. Langlamet, “L rion ie ta royauné (T Sam 
VIE-XI). De W : 70), p. 170: Ishida, Th 
Reval Dy Met 
Malamat, in WHP V/A 
" I trea were general by marriage 
between . A. Malamat, “As f the F Policies of David 
and. Solomo P articular th the foreign 
atta s m, “The 
tical Imp Marnag 
Accord c 








a) the deliverer received Yahweh's spirit (charisma! 








©) he went out war, and Yahweh gave his enemy into his hand; 





¢) the land rested until his death. 


What was, then, wayyiipay ’e-yiird’al which 





ak place between 


receiving Yahweh's spirit and going out to war? Since the meaning 





to judge” in judicial proceedings for the term Jafaj ot fit well 








for the context, either this verb ‘en understood as a synonym 








for hata standing in the previ se® or the whole sentence has 
been omitted as a gloss." But while H.C. The 


the will of C 








i,” Y. Kaufmann explained it as “to muster 








ganize them for war” In my opinion, Kaufmann’s 


elucidation is correct, fitting the situation as corroborated by other 





cases of the deliverer-ip'tim, As is well known, in the narrative on 





Saul’s campaign against the Ammonites (I Sam [1:1=11), he behaves 


to the tradition of the deliverer-sip” After being infused 











with God’s spirit, he sent a call-up throughout all the territory of 
Israel, and at Bezek those who answered his call were organized into 























tory; cf J-A. Songin, Jedger AC OL, T p. 43. f How 
, though the narrative is high i . 
Deuteronomisi ition fy HW 
Hentaberg, Di ATD 9), Goin 163 f 
J. Gray, Joshua, Ju hs London, 196 3 7 
pp. 82 Kf, A. Malamat, “C raha De Near East 
nround 1200 B.G.", FNES 18 (1958 F 
GE. Moore, A°¢ K Judges (ICC), Edinburgh 
08%, p. 88; Burney, The Bok of Jee, p. 66; G j Ruth, p. 
Ricwer, P 
Thomson, TGUOS 19 (1961-6 ferring to Samuel's action (1 San 
5-6), Boling, J fou that “he (= Odhniel) presided over a con 
fessional reaffirmation of ulm . 
Kaufmann, The B (OF, ef according to Fensham, OTWSA 
1959), p. 18, the mean here parismatic leader: 
A. Alt, “Die Suatenbildung der Israciten in Pal 030), in Kleine Shift 














of the R 7 
‘i saent of the tribal Israel 
me. Noth, The F . 169, beld that th 
r participated int while 




















acted afier the same pattern, i.e., receiving Yahweh's spirit and on 





1¢ be g 6:34~35). In the case 





izing a tribal le 10 war (Ju 


of Deborah, who was also divinely inspired as indicated by her title 





inst the 





prophetess” (4:4), her attempt to organize a tribal league a 
Canaanites was recorded, it seems, in general (4:4-5) as well as in 
detail (4:6-10) 
sination of the M 








having fulfilled his divine ordination by assas- 





bite king (3:15~25), Ehud succeeded in organiz- 








ing a tribal league in the hill country of Ephraim (3:27). Although 





it appears that the Gilead league had been organized before Jephthah 
was invited (10:17-18), in reality, the league could not function until 
\k office. Me 


Yahweh's spirit he organized a le 





he to is also told that after having received 








of Gilead and Manasseh before 





going to war (11:29) 
These examples clearly show that £9f'2im were military leaders who 
ganized local tribal 





rose up when Yahweh’s spirit came upon them, ¢ 





confederations called “Israel” (wayyispét “a-yitra’él), and went to war 


the army of their confederations, Deborah also 








follows this pattern 
though Barak was her chief of staff (4 
lished their charismatic ordination through victories in the field, these 


in going to war as the supreme commander, 





9 Afier having estab- 





military leaders assumed the nulership of the tribal leagues which 


they organized (teayyitp ra’al). Their office was for life, but their 





ihority was not extended to their descendants. An exception was 
Abi 


established outside Israel, and his control ¢ 





nelech, who succeeded Gideon (Judg 9). But his kingdom was 








regarded as the rule of as the different verb darar instead of 





Zajat for his rule may in 





Monarchy 





5. From the Sapvet-Reg 


With the ever increasing pressure of the Philistines in the mid-I Ith 


century B.C., the Israelite tribes realized that the tribal le 





des Saul", ZAI a4 
tribes east of th 


AnSinge des Kiem 








in addition to the tribes of ce and frorn 
ent contingents to the campaign, see Ishida, The Ra 





Malamat, in WAP W/M:.j 
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ized occasionally by charismatic leaders and dissolving with their 


death could not defend them a 





inst this new, better organized and 





equipped enemy. Thereupon, it appears that the tribes of central 
Palestine organized a league centered around the shrine at Shiloh 
ader. Th 
safer” (cf. 1 Sam 4:18). This move must be regarded as an attempt 





and appointed Eli the priest as its s he became a “priest- 
to establish the stable system of the tribal league. Since the priest- 


hood belonged to certain families as hereditary office in ancient 





Israel,” it appears that the intention was to establish the hereditary 





succession of the office of the leader of the league through Eli 


house. The institutional change can also be found in the fact that 





Eli, though he was a ruler of the lea ger look command 








in battle but entrusted the elders of “Israel”, ic., the representatives 


of the league, with the responsibility for the military operations (4:3) 





In the catastrophe after the defeat at Ebenezer it was Samuel who 


made a great effort to re-establish the unity of the tribes of central 





Palestine to offer resistance against the Philistine rule, It is not sur- 








prising that Samuel, whose charisma had been revealed as a “prophet 
of Yahweh” at Shiloh in his youth (3:19-4:13), became the rebuildet 


7:15-17). It is interesting to note that 


of the league of Shiloh destroyed by the Philisi 





call him “prophet-\ape 





his confederation took over the institutional change which had begun 































Hi ou 7 Prat 
Anil ps and Temple Sere in Ancient Inae 
An Ing & Preity Sivol, Winona 
Lake P 
M. Newnan, Call of Samet", i Lras Prophetic Heritage, Es 
Honor of J. Mei 962, pp. 86-97, held that Samuel the prophe 
‘ver the fnetions oF th * the amphictyony f 
by Bli the priest and tran harismatic pr 
Cohen, “The Role of the Shilonite Pr ft the United Monarchy 
Israel”, HUCA 36 (1965), pp, 65 fm ¢ Samuel's authority was deriv 
from his position as the Shilonite seer HM. Orlinsky, “The Seer-Prest 
in B, Mazar (ed,), WAP I/II: Judge, ‘Tel-Aviv, 1971, p. 27 cling to the 
analysis of M. Noth, “Samuel und Silo", FT 13 (1963), pp Sam 3 wat 
author who wanted to'show the close relation of Samuel to Shil 
by combining the Shilonite tradition (I Sam 1; 2:11 and the Jenasaemit 
tradition (212-17, 22-86). Although a Jerusalemite px gainst Shiloh ie clea 
found in 1 Sam 3:35, it appears to me that « the sins of El 
and the punishment of his hy 2 18) were 0 
ed as Samuel’ apology against the descendants of the house of Eli, when Samucl 





wer the league of the central tribes; cf. J.T. Willis, "An Antik 
rom a Prophetic Circle at the Ramab Sanctuary", 7BL 


Narrative 
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at Shiloh. Accordingly 
he played a priestly rol 





1 not take command in war, though 


as the leader of the confederation (7:5-11 





In addition, he made clear the here character of his office by 





appointing his sons to s%p'e 





But the fact that Samuel had to change the center of his lea 





from place to place instead of the permanent center like Shiloh 








pws that his act degree under 





the Philistine supremacy. It is very likely that the Philistines suc- 


ceeded in paralysing Samuel’s league even th they had been 








unexpectedly defeated near Mizpah (cf. 7:10-11 and 9:16), It is po 


sible, however, that the Philistines preferred indirect rule and there- 





fore allowed Samu ontinue to act as the leader of the league 





Indeed, if Samuel had been a “deliverer-s9p@”, who was capable of 
mobilizing his tribal league, the elders of Jabesh besieged by the 
directly to him (cf 





Ammonites would have sent their messeng 







1:14). It was only Saul’s spontaneous heroic action after the tra 
ditional manner of the charismatic leaders called J@p'tim, which was 
to muster the Israelite army for the relief of Jabesh (11:5-7 





of the old sfe-regime, Samuel, the 





Now realizing the limitatis 





last “sapit”, finally 
him to appoint a king (8:5, 6, 20), and took the initiative to estab- 


the elders of “Israel”, who had asked 








lish the first monarehy in Israe 
From the foregoing study we can come to the conclusion that the 


formula wayiipat (or fat) A» used as a sort of lerminus tec 





nicus signifying the charismatic leaders who spontaneously rose up, 
{ tribal leagues called “Israel”, and ruled over them until 








their death. This government of spit corresponds exactly to the socio: 


A note on 1 intment of Samuel's sons as Jn 1 Sam 








8:2) would show that Samuel's tribal lay ZV ales. It 
that the name of an which ited 

1 the original text, see VT 17 (196 AW 

sin, takin justice (83), while the las 








Samuel” in ity 
Das K Iiacl. Unprne, § AW 104 
p. 44. But some scholars do not accept the omision of the name 
HW. Herteberg, 1 @ Il Samacl. A Commesian, (OTL), Landon, 1964, p. 90, n, bi 
Weser, Samad, pp. 26, 70, 75. It is posable ome that Samuel co-operated 
with Saul by sup the latter's charismati 

historical process of ablishment of the monarchy see Ishida, The 
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political conditi 





tribal leagues for reasons of self-defense in the period prior to the 





formation of the monarchy largest league was organized by 





Deborah-Barak with six tibes, but generally only several tribes came 
together to make a local league 
Then, when did this term take root in Israel? It is unlikely that 


this terminology was current in the time of the charismatic leaders 





f them had this tile in their own nar- 
the Book of Ju 


ast in the peric 


called J0p'tim, because nc 





ratives, A. van Selms suggested that the 








city-states at the 


ied out, they were already called 





borrowed the title s@p'tim f 





of Hezekiah,” but, as has been poi 
Sop'tim in Nathan's pr 
the early monarchical period. In addition, si 





phecy (2 Sar 





| Chr 17:6) originating in 











the term spit generally referred to a in the judicial sense 


of the term in the late monarchical period, it is difficult 





k 


torian, as Noth, Richter and others think, chose exactly this term 


that the editor of the Be Judges, or the Deuter 





for indicating the leaders of pre-monarchical Israel.” In my opin 
ion, the earliest evidence for the word J9f@ as a leader of the tribal 
le 





ie can be found in the appointment of Samuel’s sons as s@p'fin 





pcidental that this terminology appear 





in Samuel’s last years, because it is very likely that the people, who 





were looking for a king “gove them like all the nations”, keenly 











It the necessity of a terminology for the earlier system v 
emment and its leader in order to differentiate it from the termi 


nology of the newly established monarchy 





Ch, Malarnat, ia WAP W/I: Judges, pp. 129 6 
an Selms, OTWSA p. a 
Prof. A. Malamat su ime that the West Semitic word 4 might have 
originally « de rotation, i ge” a vem, whic 








rt pan society ike U 
the tribal society like Mati. Iv Israel eo-exite 
fom the beginning, It is interesting to 1 
pi. 274, suggested that the term 

ur in early biblical 
rg, The Stom St Dp thought that the reason why the term if 

















16 biblical Hebrew, since 





Rozen! 










as a ttle does not appear in the carly found in the transitory nature 
of the regime of the Japa see also i in the Bib Mazar (ed 
Nolin Gluck Memorial Volume (Eres aes, £EA 
Speiser, “Background and Fun Nuit 5 (1963), p. 117. 
Te may look strange, however, that finite Sor the regi 
of fier when it was fully Function his wa established 
regime in the ancient Near E fF instance, 1 ignations of 
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As for t 


neously ind 


name “Israel”, in the pre-monarchical time it simulta- 






ated the whole as well as part of the tribal community 








¢ is found in the narratives about the Un 
1 King 


or to a part thereof Hence the people who did find 


the sar 





n, Where “Israel” refers to the Un om, to the north 





»damental difference between the government of s@f@ and monar- 


chy could on the other hand apply the same term “Israel” in it 











the regi fix fer a long experience, B. Halpern, 
The En Canaan (SBLM 29), Chico, 1983, p, 207, dare not “dete 

mine when the judge-titulature ari”, al incl oncede the exis 

sional str fore Saul’ tn ‘whic was the position 
F the J 









































CHAPTER THI 





NAGID: THE TERM FOR THE LEGITIMIZATION 
OF THE KINGSHIP* 


L. Four Theses on the Title Nagid 


The title nijgid is someti royalty in the Hebrew Bible 


Although many suggestions have been made about the function of 








the title, its exact meaning still remains undecided.’ The suggestion: 








je may be grouy the following four categorie 





A sacral title from pre-monarchical times: a charismatic war 





leader, a tile connected with the Israelite amphictyony 
A future king: a king desi 








© ¢) A synonym for the term m a Deuteronomistic term for the 
national leader 





d) A politico-administrative title: a pr 


© This essay is a revived ver aced in AJBT 3 (1 









For an extensive bibliography and a. summa views see GF. Hacc, 
v2", in TWAT V, Stuttgart, 1984-86 79-219. 
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Behold, we are your bone and flesh. In times past, when Saul was 
in Israel; and Yahweh 
y people Israel, and you shall 









said to you: You 











be nagid over Israel” (2 Sam 5:1 1 Chr 11-2 
6) And David said to Michal, “It was before Yahweh, who chose me 
above your father, and above al appoint me d 





fer Israel, the peop 
7) Thus says Yahweh of 
following the sheep, that y 
2 Sam 7:8; of. 1 Chr 17: 
8) And he said, “Blessed b 
hand has fulfilled what he p 
father, saying: Since the day that [ brought my p 





T took you from the pasture, from 





1 should be nagid over my people Israel 


the God of Israel, who with his 
to David my 









of Egypt, I chose no city in all the wibes of Israel in which w build 
a house, that my name might be there, and I chose no man as nag 
over my people Israel; but I have chosen Jerusalem that my name 
may be there and I have chosen David to be over my people Israel 





9) King David said, “Call to me Zadok the priest, Nathan the pro 
fore the king. And 








and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada”. So they cae 
the king said to them, "Fake with you the servants of your lord, ane 
cause Solomon my son wo ride wn mule, and bring him d 
Gihon; and let Zadok the 
anoint him king 

live King Si 






and Nathan the prophet 













int You shall then come up afier him 








come and sit upon m 
T have appointed him to 1 Israel and over Judah” (I Kg 
1:32-35) 

10) And they made Solomon the son of David king the second time 


and they anointed him as nagid for Yahweh, and Zadok as priest 














1 Chr 29:22) 
Abiiah 

11) And Rehoboam appointed Abijah the son of Maacah as chief, as 
nifid among his brothers, for he intended to make him king (2 Chr 


Jeroboam the som of Nebat 


12) Thus says Yahweh, the God of Israel, “Because I exalted you from 





among the people, and made you nagid over my people Israel, and 


The name David is implicit a nving text: “Though Judah became 








trong among his brothers and 2 him Chr 3:2), In a simi. 
lar context the tribe Judah is ealled nagid: “Th David rose to his feet and 
said:.... Yahweh, the God of Israel, chose ny father’s howe t0 be 
King over Israel for ever; for he chose Judah Chr 28: 2, 4) 
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tore the kingdom away from the house of David and gave it to 


you 1 Kg 








And the word of Yahweh came to Jehu the son of Hanani against 















ih 
And before Isaiah had gone out of the mid 
Yahweh came to him, “Turn back, and say to Hezekiah ndgid of my 
ys Yahweh, the God of David your father; I have heard 








le court, the word of 





sople, thus 





our praye behold, T will heal you 2 Kgs 20:4-5) 


Hereafter we will refer to these texts by the numbers given here 





2. A Critica sideration of the Prev 


These 





Apparently, the first suggestion, which regards ndgid as a sacral title 
MP 
s is based mainly on the fact that the title ndgid appear 


onarchical Israel, has enjoyed the widest approval. 





origina 





This the 


with Yahweh’s designation of a future 





difficulties arise for this thesis in 





ruler over Israel, his people 
the eases of both Solomon (no. 9) and Abijah (no. 11) who were 





appointed to be ndgid not by Yahweh but by the r 
Accordingly, the adv 
al and settle the problem by 





ates of this thesis dismiss these cases as excep- 





tic aking of a misuse of the term.! 





Even if this explanation were to be accepted, the thesis of the pre- 


of the ti ardly convincing. ‘The 








‘most serious argument against it is the c te absence of evidence 








of its attribution to anybo 
As to the second the 
prince” or “heir apparent” to five monarchs (Saul, David, Jeroboam, 


yy prior to Saul. 





it is not easy to apply the meaning “crown 


Baasha and Hezekiah) out of the seven kings whose designation as 


of them were founders of their own dy 





nagid is reported, since fou 
nasties and Hezekiah was by no means a future king, but had long 





been a reigning king when called “nagid of my people” (no. 14 








In text no. 10, Solomon was anoint by the people; this text must 
be dealt with separately, see below p. 6 

Ait, in Kleine Schrifes Tl, p. 62, n. 1: ef: Ric <9 (1965), p. 77. 

CE. Liver, in. Encelpacdia Biblica V. cols. 753 © (Hebrew); Lipituki, 7" 24 
1974), p. 496; B. Halpern, The C of the Monarchy in Inael (HSM 25), Chi 
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Moreover, Jotham the son of Azariah really deserved the title “crown 


prince” when he acted as regent for his leprous father, but he was 





called simply “the king’s son” (2 Kgs 15:5); this expression doubt- 


less corresponds to mar Jari in Akkadian, which denotes “c 





prince, designated successor”! The more general definition “king 





designate” fits the whole situation better. Still, we can hardly explain 


Hezekiah’s case on the basis of th 





s assumption. In addition, it i 
worth asking why the title nagid was borne by 
and Judah. 

The third theory that takes the term 








out of the 42 kings of Israel 






be a Deuter 





nomistic 
synonym for the term melek seems unjustified. We should again draw 
our attention to the fact that the title was applied to only one sixth 
of all the kings of Israel and Judah. If the term had been Deutero- 
nomistic, this title would have been borne by every king, since the 
np 
of the Books of the Kings." Admittedly, it seems 10 be a synonym 








Deuteronomists were, as is accepted, responsible for the cc 


for the term melck in many instances. However, it is definitely not 
no. 9) and Abijah (no. 11). In both the 
ceases, the term must have an im eles. Otherwise 






so in the case of Si 








these sentences do not make sense 


In the opinion of Macholz, who has advanced the last theory, the 





term ndgid signifies the politico-administr 





Fi ive function of “practic 





tus" in Latin, i.c., the possessor of the r 





ing power. He derives it 





from the passages concerning David's appointment of Solomon as 
ndgid (no. 9), where, according to his interpretation, the former en. 
1 and Judah, He 


tances, where Yahweh des: 


trusted the latter with the governance over I 





maintains further, that in all the other i 





n of the term was 





ignated a king as nagid, the original implicat 


adapted to a theological explanation of the structure of the Israelite 








ship, which was actually Yahweh's kingship entrusted to a human 


king.!” ‘The thesis seems unwarranted, since it is precisely in those 


Atiw, p. GlSb; CAD 8/2 pp. 105-109. FM. Grom, “The Stele Dedicated to 
Melearth by. Ben-Hladad of Damascus”, RASOR 205 #1, reads 70 72 
in the Melearth Stele and nee of Aram”, but 

oy Textbook of Sri Sot 





JCAL. Gi 







d the tite nag in 
that this te wa 
ad in the days of 





the Deuteronomists z 
Machol, in Sefr Rendbaf. pp. 65 
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n between Yahweh's kingship and the Israelite 


texts where the relati 








nthe me 
rative on Samuel’s choosing of Saul as king by lot at Mizpah (1 Sam 
10:17 nd Samucl’s farewell speech (1 Sam 12), that the term 
nagid is not used, On the other hand, it is unlikely, as I will discuss 
in theme 
of the narrative 1 Sam 
9:1-10:16), Nor is it easy to assume that the same problem is deal 
d's Rise” in which the te 
Iso skeptical of Machc 


monarchy is dealt w 











n of Yahweh’s kingship is the mi 





presently, that the proble 
wat Samuel’s anointing of Saul as nm 





with in “the History of L nagid is 





's method, 





used most frequently.!” We ar 





h int Solomon's desi 





according to which he sets as 
4, by assuming the function of nagid in other instances 


y.!* The 











to be 











3. The Situations in which the Title Nagid is ment 


‘een texts cited above, together 





From the observations of th 
with the foregoing examination of the four theses on nagid, it seems 


following conclu 








roduced into ancient Israel only with the 





a) The title nagid was 
establishment of Saul’s mor 
b) It was applied solely to the kings from the period of the early 








onarchies, ie., from Saul to Baasha, with the sole exception 
Hezekiah, Accordin, 
case separately 

©) It was a royal title, but not an exact synonym for the term 






it seems justifiable to deal with Hezekiah’ 





din connection only with the designation as 


kings: Saul 


d) Tt was men 








David, Solomon, Jeroboam, 





rulers of the & 
Baasha and Abijah, 

¢) Four kings fron 
are Ishbaal, Rehoboam, Nadab and Asa 











same period did not bear the title; they 


Rise” see Mettinger, King and Mesiah, pp. 33 1 
cient Fea, A Shady om the Formation and Deel 
New York, 197, pp. 55 ff; McCarter 
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Under these circumstances, i the 





appears important to make cles 








rchs were appointed to be ndgi 





ur, who did not bear the title 
out. All ¢ 


had serious problems in one way or another, when they ascended 


In comparing them with the other fi 





























one circumstance immediately stand the six monarchs 





the throne, whereas the oth 





four kings succeeded to their own 





fathers’ thrones without havi 





g any difficulty over the legitimacy of 
their kingship. To be specific, Saul, David, Jeroboam and Baasha 


were founders of their own dynasties; Solomon barely succeeded in 





getting the designation as king (1 Kg; 
f 
although he seems not to have been ¢ 





1:5-53); and Abijah was ch 
brothers (2 Chr 11 








sen as successor to the throne out 22) 





This argument is supported by an examination of each of the text 





ncerning the designation of these six kings as ndgid (nos, 1-19). 1 





have demonstrated elsewhere, that the theme of the narrative about 


Samuel's anointing of Saul as ndgid (n 2) should be regarded 





as Saul’s claim to the divine election of 





gship, in order to 


limit the voice of the people of Israel, who had originally elevated 





him to the kingship.' ‘Then, 





main concer of this narrative is 





to be found in Saul’s atempt to legitimatize his kingship. All the 


texts about David's des ‘nos, 3-8) are obviously con. 





mation as nagid 


nected with the theme of the defense of the legitimacy of his 





ship against the house of Saul by underlining Yahweh's election of 





him instead of Saul. Yahweh's desi 





ation of Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat, is told side by side with his election from among the people 
and his acquisition of part of the kingdom which had been ruled 


under the house of David 





2). We may assume that this pas- 


sage was originally Jeroboam’s legit 








0 0 the people of his 
monarchy as against that 





the house of David, although the pre- 








arm of a prophetic accusation against 
him. Similarly, Baasha’s appointment as nd 
1 


is to the Akkadian phrase mar lé 


d is combined with his 











mamman Therefore 








on of nobody”, which denotes a usurp 





The principle of primogeniture was fundamental to the royal succession of the 
throne of David, but it was often overruled: see Ishida, Thr Royal Dynastic, pp 
155 ff 

See ibid., pp. 49 £ 


Al 
H 





wp. 60la; CAD M/I pp. 2 





£ David, 1, pp. 
-ggemana, “From Dust to Kinghip’ 
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we can find here also the Iegitimization of a king who usurped the 
throne 

In contrast to these dynastic founders, both Solomon (no. 9) and 
Abijah (no. 11 ahweh but by 
David and Rehoboam, respectively. This fact reflects a situation in 
which legitimization in the framework of the dynastic succession was 





appointed to be ndgid not by 











based mainly on the authorization of the reigning monarch, while 
the founders of dynasties could derive their legitimization solely from 
their divine election." It is also worth noting that, in the appoint- 
ment of both Solomon and Abijah, the appointment as nagid clearly 
took place prior to the accession to the throne, This order shows a 





logical procedure: first, the reigning king's designation of his suc 





cessor, then, the latter’s enthronement. In other words, the desi 





nation as ndgid was the precondition for enthronement 








The situation was quite different in the case of the appointment 


of the founders of dynasties as ndgid by Yahweh. For them, it was 





not an actual condition for their elevation to the kingship, The tra- 





dition that Saul was “a handsome young man” (1 Sam 9:2) when 








{ shows that his tile ndgid stemmed from a ret- 











rospective interpretation of the historical facts, which brought about 


his monarchy. David had other circumstances. The term ndgid is not 


used in the story of Yahweh's election of David in his youth (16:1 





13)2* This story emphasizes that Yahweh had already chosen David 





as king instead of Saul while the latter was still reigning, David was 








already king (cf. 5:1) while he was keeping the sheep (5:11). Accordingly 


in this highly 





he had no need to be first designated as ndgid, at | 





ideological story, before he was anointed king. In all the six texts 





about David's designation as naigid the title nagid has noth: 














zAW a f 7 nent lic 
Shi dow 
fat Adam: 
dus sth athe destr 







ived from the 








ignation of the king 
ind in David's desiginatio 





ise of the 
Solomon (1 Ky 
tation are ot nnutially ex 

There 
but itis not ace 


ine election and the reigning kin 











legitimization of the kings who 
f. Ishida, The Ral Dynastic 

mend meged YHWH (1 Sam 
JH. Gronback, Die Ge 


2, Copenhagen, 1971, p. Tl 





ds (1.Sam 
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ing to do with any precondition for his enthronement, but only 





testifies to the legitimacy of his rule over Israel. Similar circumstances 





are to be found in the short notes on the rise to power of Jerc 


1 Basha (nos. 12, 13) 





From the above, we may assume that the term ndgéd was origi- 





nally the title of a person whe signated to be ruler either by 





Yahweh or by the reigning monarch. If our assumption is correct, 
it is likely that the other kings of 
d by the 
throne, perhaps with the exception of Ishbaal because of the state 
31:1-7; 2 Sam 2:8-9) 


intment as nagid is not mentioned explicitly 





appointed as nd; fathers before their accession to the 











of emergency at his enthronement (1. San 





although their appc 





However, when the legitimacy of the kir 





ip was disputed, and 





only then, the kings expressly mentioned their designation as nag 








in order to demonstrate that their appointme 








legitimately confirmed by huma vine authority. A similar phe 


nomenon can be found in the specific mention of a king's anoint 





h is made only in instances of founder 





ing in the Hebrew Bible, whi 





of dynasties or of contested successions, although it is very likely that 





all the kings of Israel and Judah were actually anointed at their 
enthronement 


4. Later Develop 





As to the expression “nagid of my people” in Yahweh's words to 





Hezekiah through Isaiah (no. 14), we must suppose a different situ 








on. Since it reminds us of the common expression “nd 








my/his people” referring kings from the earl 





nos. 1-3, 7, 8, 12, 13; ef. no. 6), it is certain, that this title of 
Hezekiah originated in the early usage, which showed Yahweh's des- 
of Yahweh. 
phasize his divine desig- 


ignation of each king as the ruler of Israel, the px 





But Hezekiah had no special reason 10 en 





nation as the ruler of Israel at this juncture. The whole story tells us 


about Hezekiah’s miraculous recovery from a fatal sickness, which 





was connected with the deliverance of Jerusalem from the Assyrian 


invasion “for my (ie. Yahweh’s) own sake and for my servant David's 


The Last King 





of Jerusalem”, LE 











2 Kgs 20:6). Therefore, the central theme of this story is not 


the fate of Hezekiah himself 





but the existence of Jerusalem and the 


house of David. In fact, Yahweh is called here “the God of David 





your father” (20:5). This context shows that 





the expression “nagid of 
p fi 








my people” serves here as a sign of Yahweh's support of the rule 





of David’s house over the people of Israel. (However, the term nagid 
is omitted from the parallel passage in Isa 38:5) 


of Hezek 





If our interpreta s title “nagid of my people” is 


conclude that the original use of the title nagid 








as a term for the legitimization of the kingship ceased with Baasha, 
Indirect t 


be deduced from 





t clear evidence 
Jehu’ 


text reads: “Thus says Yahweh the God 


ur assumption « 






mation as king by a prophet, The 





Israel: T anoint you melek 
‘over the people of Yahweh, over Israel. And you shall strike the 
house of Ahab your master 2 Ki 


this passage with text no. 2 (Saul), it becomes evident that the term 








s % 6-7), If we compare 


melk is here substituted for the term nag 








Thereafter, the implication of the term changed in various way 
in the course of later development. ‘The main uses of the term in 
7 
the spirit of 1 





later times may be grouped under the following three cate 





a) A synonym for the term mei: “Who cuts ¢ 





who is terrible to malké-"ares” (Ps 76:13); “ndgid of Tyre" (Ezek 
other passages in which the term scems to imply king or ruler are 
Isa 55:4; Job 29:10; 28:16; Dan 9:25-26; 11:22; | Chr 
5:2 (implicitly David); 28:4 (the tribe Judah) 

b) The title of the chief priests of the Temple of Jerusalem: “nafid 





in the temple of Yahweh” (Jer 20:1); “nagid of the temple of God’ 
Neh U1 = 1 Chr 9:11; 2 Chr 31:1 
hief officials: those in cha 





©) The title of vari of religious 


ters (1 Chr 9:20; 26:24; 2 Chr 31:12), over the tribes (1. Chr 











in charge of royal matters and the palace (2 Chr 19:11; 28:7 
and of the army (1 Chr 12:28; 13:1; 27:4; 2 Chr 1:11 
In short, the title ndgid, in later times, came to stand for king, 





£ officers 
heir functions are 





f the Temple, ch 
h 





ruler, chief priests and chief 








governors and military commanders. Alth 





n definition 





quite different one from another, 





to all the uses of the word: the appointee as the head of a certain 





group or organization. In this sense, the original meaning of the 





The meaning of in Prov 8:6 is unclear, Perhaps the text is corrupt 
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term as “one who is designated as ruler of the people” was pre 








hip was completely 
lost 

The various later uses of the term are found mostly in the Books 
of the Chronicles. We must assume, therefore, that m 





of them, 
d from the 
yy. The question then arises, whether 








particularly those under ¢ 
Chronicler’s special terminok 


we can include texts no, 8 (David), no. 10 (Solomon) and no. 11 





Abijah) in the source material for our investigation of the early use 
c 


parallels in any other books. In these cases, we 





of the term, since they come from nocler’s texts without 








that texts no. 8 and no. 11 can be utilized safely, since the original 








use of the term is obviously reflected in them. By con 





ast, text no, 





10 must be excluded from the source material for the early period 
Solomon was anointed here a 
king (1 Chr 23:1). This 01 


1 Kings (no. 9) indicates, Moreover 





d, after he had already become 





is the reverse of what the text in 
d for Yahweh 





the expression “nd 





stands isolated in the Hebrew Bible, and its implica 








We have the feeling that the Chronicler’s own distinctive outlook 
mirrored in this text 
Thus we can come to the conclusion that the original use of the 


as an expression for the k 


m King 





ation of the kingship 





ceased with Baash in the North 
Ki 
chy in both the kingdd 
sary to emphasize the de 





»m and with Abijah in the 





Jom of Judah. It se 





1s by dynastic succession made it unneces 





rior to the accession to 





the throne 





For a different interpretation see Halpern, The Constiation, 
sn, ‘The Constitution, pp. 10 he title's fall into. desuetade 
sme from conceptual atrophy the period after the div 





{the United Kingdom, We 

















CHAPTER FOUR 


THE PEOPLE UNDER ARMS IN THE STRUGGLES 
FOR THE THRONE* 


The Military Factor 


According to the biblical 1 





rrative in | Samuel 8:20, the monarchy 
d to be like all the 
nations by having a king who would govern them 


was introduced into Israel when the people wa 





and who would 





lead them in battle. ‘There is a tacit understanding in this 





that the police and military powers were inherent in kin 


f 





ship. Simi 
in the Books of Samuel and Kings 
in the military factors involved in the 


larly, the biblical histor 






generally do not omit to me 





foundation of new dynasties or in irregular successions to the royal 


throne in the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, although they are never 





eager to report on purely political matters. It was not easy for them 





to explain the course of events \ mentioning the military fac 





ve role in the struggles for the throne 
yf th 


tors that had played the 


In this chapter the ch ristic features factors will be 
, 









them into groups by formulary expressions, 





In so doing, we shall reach the following two conclusions. First, the 
biblical historiographers used a definite technical term for king-making 


as a political action. Secondly, there was a 





sutrasting development 
between the kingdoms of Isracl a 





d Judah concerning the people 
under arms as a determining factor at establishment of the royal 
throne 


2, Two Types of Seizure of the Throne in the Northern Kingdom 


Apart from David’s acce 





n, the throne of the Northern Kingdom 


of Israel, including Saul's monarchy, was seized ten times during its 





existence for about three centuries. In these dynastic foundations or 





* This essay is a revise 





ssion of the study which appeared in JA. Emerton 
m 1986 (VTSup 46), Leiden, 1988, pp. 96-106, 
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changes, two types of seizure are differentiated one from the other 
in the biblical sources. While the first type was carried out by the 
leader to the throne, the second was 





people who helped their wa 


executed by usurpers who conspired against their lords, Each type 





is expressed by its set formula 


The first formula is formed by the expression waypamlikd “até: “And 








they made him king” or wapamliki ’¢-P.N.: “And they 
and-so king”, with either Aol 


Israel” as the subject. The second f 





all the people” or kol-iira’l: “all 
la consists of the following 





four expressions, wayyigiir “ale “And he conspired against him” 
led 
reigned in his stead”. We shall 





wayyakkéhi: “And he struck him down”, way'miléhi: “And he 





him”, and coayyimlék taktaw: “And b 





call the first the wayyamliki-type and the second the wayigiartype 
In addition, some biblical narratives tell us about the divine des: 


ignation of several founders as future kings by prophets, when these 





founders were still commoners. These source materials are generally 





called prophetic narratives. Although they are strongly coloured by 





a certain theological interpretation 


P 


tion from these materials too, 


yer analysis we are able to obtain important historical informa- 








According to our sources, the wayamiiki-type foundation is recorded 





in the case of the following three kings; Saul in | Samuel 11:15. 
Jeroboam ben Nebat in | Ki 21), and Omri 
in | Kings 16:16. On the other hand, the throne was scized in a 











wayyigiértype coup d'état by the following five usurpers: Basha in 
1 Kings 15:27-28, Zimri in 16:9-10, Shallum in 2 Kings 15:10, Pekah 
in 15:25, and Hoshea in 15:30. The dynastic changes made by Jehu 
and Menahem cann 
types because of the irregular condition of the source materials, We 
shall deal with the problems later 

Among the three founders of the wayamilldié-type, both Saul and 








t be classified at once into either of the two 








Jeroboam ben Nebat have prophetic narratives, in which Samuel 
anointed Saul to be négid (1 Sam 9:1-10:16) or took him by lot a 
king (10:17-27), while Ahijah the Shilonite told Jero 

= 11:26-40). In the meantime, 


pam the latter's 





designation as king over Israel (1 Kj 








the people remained passive according to the characteristic mode of 
prophetic narratives. It is striking, however, that the expression 
wayyamlék/ wayyamlikit *aé: “And he/they made him king” is missing 


in these narratives. In other words, the prophets anoint future kings 








and announce their divine designation, but the expre 
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wayanlikit “até is not used in cc 





ction with the prophets’ actions, 
In this connection, mention must be made of two narratives in 
which the verb himlik is used with God as the subject, i.e., in 


1 Samuel 15:11, 35 in the narrative of Saul’s 





jection and | Kings 
3:7 in the narrative of Solomon's dream. In both narratives the royal 


investiture is remembered as divine a nent, Evidently, this is 





Pp 
on about a past event. Theref 





a theological reflecti 





, it is legitimate 
for us to treat th 





cases separately.’ Accordingly, in the historical 
descriptions in the Books of Samuel and King 
ple who made someone king by the expression x 

Who are the people? The 


Gilgal tells us that they are the 





is always the peo. 





pamlibi ta. 
about Saul’s enthronement at 
ple called 
ird’at “all the territory of Israel” (1 Sam 11:7), By 
contrast, hol-yini’at “all Israel” who assembled at Shechem to neg 




















tiate with Rehot 
him in 1 Kings 12:1-15 were no « 
as the negotiations were bi 
in rebellion (12:16, 18), At 
there was no military confrontation (ef, 2 Chr 11:1). It is probable 
1 Kgs 12:20) were the 


nam on the conditions for their subordination 





pt unarmed. However, as soon 








n off, they went back home and rose 





that “all Israel” who made Jero 








people under arms, 


The brief report about Omri’s accession tells us that those who 





made him king were the people who had been encamped against 


the Philistines at Gibbethon under his command (16:15~16). Pre- 





sumably, these tr 





ps, called either ha‘dm or kol-yitrd’al, were a part 
of the army of the kingdom, An 






mand, and they nake him king” ("hamliké) just as 





Onri's people did m the above it is clear that the peo 


ple who acted as the driving force in the wayamliki-type foundation 





were the people under arms from “all the territory of Israel” or the 


army called “all Israe 


END. Mettin a “synergism ct tha the verb imi is used 
Messiah. The Civil and 
976, p. 107. This is 4 





with both God and human beings as the subject, A 
f CBOTS Lun 
















basis of the recensions of the LXX that ‘Tibni 
Oni usueped the throne, “ibn 

ath Century B.C.” (1972), in. Old Test 

075, pp. 50-55; idem, A Hidey of 
AD 135, L 964, p. 202. However, 
there is no wuspect that “all Israe 
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We come now to the wayyigié-type seizure of the throne, which 


was carried out by five usurpers, Unfortunately, the information about 
t it is extremely difficult to 





their deeds is so scant defective 





clarify the real state of affairs. Within this limitation, we shall subs 
mit the following sugge The fact that Zimri (16:9-10) and 
Pekah (2 Kgs 15:25) suceceded in attacking thei 

tal cities shows that the former as “commander of half the chariots 








lords in the capi 


and the latter as king’s “aide-te-camp” took advantage of their high 





ranking military positions at the court. By contrast, in the case of 
Basha and Shallum 
capitals (1 Kgs 15:2 
not given. Instead, the texts report their origins: Baasha was from 
the house of Issachar, and Shallum probably from Jabesh in Gilead 
These pieces of information point out that the supporters of Basha 
while Zimri and Pekah 








who assassinated the reign 





s 15:10), their titles as royal servants arc 








and Shallum came from their ow 





recruited rebel forces their own soldiers, If this assumption is 





tenable, “the fifty men of the Gileadites” with whom Pekah con- 
dyguard, like the 





spired (15:25) are to be understood as the king 


Cherethites, the Pelethites, the Gittites, or the Carites in the Jerusalem 





court. 

In the account of Hoshea’s usurpation we have virtually no infor 
fact that ‘Tiglath-Pileser's 
15:29-30). But 








invasion of the country served as the backg 
ath-Pileser’s text, accord 





we can learn about the situation from T 





made not by Hoshea but 





ing to which the change of regi 


by the Assyrian king.’ It appears that Hoshea seized the throne with 





Mettinger, Kin 
ited 1-16 (STD 


ig were the militia of the kingdom of Israe 
17; E. Warthwein, Das En 

















Shailum”, in ABD V, New York, 1992, p. 1154 
docs not exch he Gi ivement in the 
power stru the Noet grlom; sce T. Ish Dra 
nce sad A Sady othe Formation ed Decent of Ral- Dynastic Ido (BZAW 14 
Berlin/New York, 1977, p N. Na'aman, "Historical and’ Chronological 
on the Kingdoms of Israel and Juda in BG", IT 





P. Rost, Die K 











des Briischen Musa t ‘ gee 
Comment, Leip 5, The Insc Trglath:Pilewr UL 
King of Assyria. Cr Tn Commentary, Jerusalem, 
O04, pp. 140 £. Same ALL. Oppenheim, “Babylonian and 
Assyrian Historical Tex som, 1969), p. 284; cf. alto R. Borger 





and H. Tadmor ttetamentichen Wissenschaft aufgrand der 
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Assyrian support. To sum up, the common denominator of all the 





five usurpers is that not one of them won broad support from ham 





or kol-yisra 

We are deal with the problem of Menahem, 
In the narrative about his seizure of the throne in 2 Kings 15:14 
we find all the expressions of the way 





in 2 position tc 








gitr-type formula except the 
very expression wayyigsdr ‘@léw. A comparison of his action to that 


ig of 





of Omri seems to help us to understand the situation, Hear 
Zimnri’s coup d'état, Omori i 
Tirzah, then the capital, and 
rule (1 Kgs 16:15-18), Simi 
against Samaria, the capital 
to an end (2 Kgs 
caused by opponents with whom he had to fight before 
Samaria (15:16) 

These actions of Omri and Menahem clearly indicate that there 
id Omri 
or between Shallum and Menahem, It is then natural that there was 








diately went up from Gibbethon to 





put an end to the usurper’s seven-day 
rh 


Menahem marched from Tirzah 





Shallum’s one-month reign 








5:13-14). Menahem's delay seems to have been 








relationship between Zimri a 





no conspiracy on the part of Omri and Menahem, The fact that 
ula 
in the stereotyped ref 











the conspiracy which he made” is found 
inces only to Zimri (1 Kgs 16:20) and Shallum 
to any other usurper shows that the biblical 





2 Kgs 15:15) but ne 





rs to be 





historiographers regarded Zimri and Shallum as conspira 
punished. This also reminds us of Jezebel’s taunting words to Jehu 
Is it peace, you Zimri, murderer of your lord?” (9:31 

However, there remair 
Menahem. Menahem's 


PF 


s a significant difference between Omri and 








ops are never called fol-yisni’él as against 
those who 





d Omri. This can be understood as a sign that 





Menahem’s 
kin, 
of the 





Nops were not recognized as the regular army of the 





jom. Was he an independent warlord rather than a commander 








rrison at Tirzah? If so, such an assumption may explain 
the background of the atrocities which his troops committed against 
the inhat f Tappuah (15:16 LXX). On the other hand, the 
hayil (15:19-20) 


‘ceeded in gaining the support of the people of the 








report ¢ osing a levy on gibbiré 














kingdom during his reign.® But thi be regarded as the cause 


Inschriften 


we. 





lesers III", ZAHV98 (1 244-249; Naaman, 17-36 (1986) 





For gibbieéhabayil sce H. ‘Tadmor, “The People’ and the Kingship in Ancient 





THE PEOP! 





of the dynastic change afier the two-year rule of Pekahiah, his son 
15:23, 25) In any case, Shallum’s coup dé 





and Menahem's seizure 


of the throne inaugurated the rapid dissolution of the Northern 





Kingdom. ‘The prophet Hosea also refused to recognize the legiti- 





macy of these last kings in the following words: “They made kings 
(han hinliki), but not through me. They set up princes, but without 
my knowledge” (Hos 8:4); “I have given you kings in my anger, and 
Th 

Finally, we shall deal with the problem of Jehu’s seizure of the 


wve taken them away in my wrath” (13:11 





throne, Information about his r 





volt comes mostly from the prophetic 
narratives in 2 Kings 9-10, of which the beginning reminds us of 


the two accounts of Saul’s designation as ndgid and king in | Samuel 








9-10. They especially resemble each other in the prophetic anoint 


ing which both the candidates received with a divine commission to 





destroy the enemies. \er similarity may be seen in comparing 





tion given to Saul with the proclamation of Jehu's king- 
ship after the announcement or disc 





sure of their divine designa 


tion. It is important to note, however, that those who acclaimed Saul 
IP 





were the people from kol-fibté yiird’a: “all the tribes of Israel” (I Sam 


10:20), whereas those who proclaimed Jehu’s kingship were the com 





manders of the army who had been stationed in Ramoth-gilead 
2 Kys 94-5). Undoubtedly, Saul's elevatis 


legitimate action by all the people. Accordingly 


Despite the prophetic anointing 





dissenters were 





“worthless fellows” (1 Sam 10: 


With a divine commission, however, there is no evidence to show that 





Jehu’s revolt was accepted unanimously by “all the people” or “all 





Israel”, On the contrary, his wholesale massacre was remembered 





in a certain circle as a treacherous deed to be punished by God even 


wing words indi: 





about a century later, as the prophet Hosea’s f 
cate: “For yet a little while, and I will punish the house of Jehu for 
the blood of Jezreel, and I will put an end to the kingdom of the 
house of Israel” (Hos 1:4 

In fact, Jehu’s revolt was nothin 
legitimate kin; 


but a conspiracy against the 








carried out by a of commanders under his 








Israel: The Role of Political Insitutions in the Biblical Period, JWH 11 (1968 

13, n. 38; C, Schifer-Lichtenberger, Stadt and E nich im Allen Testament 
Eine Auscnandersetcung mit Max Webers Stabe <Dus ante J BZAW 156), Beri 
New York, 1983, pp. 313-321; H. Bisng, “OT”, in’ TWAT Ml, Stuttgart, 1974-77, 


‘See Bids, The Reyal Dynasties, pp. 172 £ 
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community and 
Therefore, the 


peration with Elis 
ats like Jeho 
Kings 9:14 ¢ 


leadership in ¢ prophe 





other Yahwistic zea adab ben Rec 








historiographer in 2 





the expression wa param: “Jehu... conspired against 








Joram”, though in a slightly different wording from the wayig 








formula, but also to emphasize that ol 


Joram on guard at Ramoth-gilead 


a: “all Israel”, were with 


ple’s Role in the Kingdon 





Now we proceed to examine the problem of the royal succession in 





the kingdom of Judah. In 
Kin n of Ju 


as its sole dynasty throughout its existence, except for 


ntrast to the monarchies in the Northern 








Jom, ah was ruled by the house of David 





kingd 














ruption during Athaliah’s usurpation. The normal succession in this 





kingdom made it a condition that the reigning king designated his 





n or eldest surviving son as his successor.” Its procedure is 
expressed by the formula wayyimlak P.N, Und laltdw: “And so-and-so 
his son reigned in his stead” (1 Kgs 11:43; 14:31; 15:8, etc). ‘The 


reigning king’s desig 


pation of the hi 





s specially mentioned only 





n the principle of prim rity of the surviving 











eldest son was overruled. ‘The typical example is David's announce 





ment of Solomon’s de 





From the circumstances we can assume that Ahaziah, Amon, and 
Josiah were killed and Amaziah was taken captive before they had 


designated their successors.” In all these instances the political powers 





called either kol-‘am y’hiidak “all of Judah” or ‘am havares 





the people of the land” intervened in determining the succession 












MLC. Astour has suggested that Jehu's revolt w p d'tat arranged by the 
pro-Assyrian faction in the Northern King. Hi The Fist Assyrian 
Tavasion of Iya!” JA0S 91 (197 9. If ard Jehu's seizure 
of the thon yn ares b ke Hoshea’s usurpation, 
Itis also worth noting that Menahem paid tib Jath-Peser IIL to assure 
his throne with Assyrian backing (2 1 6H. Tadmor, “Azriyau of 
Youd", in C. Rabin (ed), © Bible Scripta Hicrosolymitana 8), Jerusalem, 
O61, pp. 251 F. For the Ab s about Menshem's tabute sce M. Weippe 
Menahem von Israel und se owen in cines Steleninschrift ” 
Konigs Tiglathpileser HL. aus dem I 973), pp. 26-53 The 








Inscriptions of Tila Base IH, pp. 68 &. (Ann. 13"), 89 106-109 (Stele IH A\ 
‘See Ishida, The Repal Dy p. 


See ibid, pp. 162-164. 
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of the throne of David, Their actions are formulated by the expres- 
"The 

















represented “the 








whole body of citizens of Judah”, according to the currently pre- 





vailing view. Without entering into this much-debated problem, we 





‘us our attention upon the faet that they were the people 
under arms at the 





when they played the decisive role in the 


succession problems, i.c., they were who participated either 






in the coup d'état against Athaliah 


Jchoash of Isracl (M4:11-14, 21 
conspirators against King Ar 
Pharaoh Neco (23:29-30) 

Ie is surprisi 


warfare against 











ined the suc 





however, that the people who deter 





cession problems in the last days of the kingdom played only a pas 


sive role in the early monarch 





When the kingdom of Judah was 





founded in Hebron, “the men 
David king 


Ishbaal ha 


Judah came, and there they anointed 
se of Judah” (2 Sam 2:4). Si 





rer the he ilarly, after 





ied, “all the elders of Israel ca 





een assass ne to the 








king at Hebron... and they anointed David king over Israel” (5:3) 
It is striking that the expression wayamliki’ “6 is missing in both the 
texts, Instead, royal anointing is mentic 





Apart from prophetic anointing of Saul (1 Sam 10:1), David 
16:1-13), and Jehu (2 Kgs 
also in the hi 








nection with the accession: 
mon (1 Kgs 39, 45; 
2 Kgs 11:12), and Jehoahaz 
sted (2 Sam 19:11), Now 


(oriographical sources in 





of David, as was mentioned above 


ef 5:15; of also 1 Chr 29:2: 

















af the accession of Joash and Athaliah 
n k 
ubject Jehoiada; see B. Si F 
WO, p. 2365; A/Sanda, Die B Kaige 1 (EHAT 9 














p. 131s. Gray, 1. I Kings. A C (OTL), London, 19 
ps 571. However, in addition to the conte 14, the usage of the expre 
th Wiirthwein, Die Bi k 17-2,hin, 25 (ATD. 
Vy nan, 19B4, pp. 4, 319 

tn my opinion, broader connotation than “the 
people of the land 5 r of th 
fad” see ei 

For disexssions of Mewtinger, & Messiah, pp. 185; 
B. Halpern, The € Lind (HSM. 25), Chico, 1981, pp 
15-19; K. Seybold, "7 tgart, 1984-86, cols. 46-59, esp. 4 
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in these texts, Solomon, Joash 





id Jehoahaz were given at the same 








n (Solomon) or the people’s 
appointment indicated by 

Jehoahaz). But 
and Absalom, T 


i 






expression wayamliki ’aé (Joash and 
pyal anointing stands alone in the texts about David 


is observation suggests that the expression wayyamlikit 








is intentionally avoided for David and Absalom. 
to 2 Sa 


Accordin; nuel 2. 





the military factor that determined 








the foundation of the dynasty of I 





vid was not the men of Judah 
but David’s men 





whom he brought up with him from Ziklag to 
Hebron. These soldiers called “an 





dawid: “David’s men” were, as 





their appellation suggests, his personal army which consisted of six 





nized by 
I society (1 Sam 22:1~2), Besides, 
Cherethites, the Pelethites, and the Gittites 





David from those outside norm 








vcign mercenaries like th 











son of David and had nothing to do with the tribal society of Isra 





In these circumstances, the only condition required for David tc 
ki 


they showed it by the rite of anointi 























to David by the elders of Israel is understood as their acknowledge 
ment of David's rule over Israel.!® At that time the tribes of Israel 
no longer had any military power to compete with David's army 


in the determ 





This time a or which made David ki 





Israel was his own personal army 







































The episode about Itai the Gittte in Absa relon 2) 
well illustrates the status of Da ign For David's personal army 

Ro de Vas Tava. ta L h Landon, pp. 218-222, 
LM. Muntingh, “The Kerethites and the Pelethites, A Historical and Sociological 
Discussion”, in AH, van Z; 8 Samuel, Pre 60, p 
3-53; B. Mazar, “The Miltary & King David” (1963), in The Early Bi 
Pri. Hidurial Sais, Jenasalern, 1986, pp. 83-108; DG. Schley, “David's Chanpions 
ABD Il, New York, 1992, pp. 49 

Pointing neaeting ba actual meaning, Metiinger 
Messi, p. 2 he ting given to David by the men of Judah, 
and the elders of Isriel as “the people's homage wo the king, in other words, "Yor 
mal public acknowledge 

We are told in | King at the kingdom of Aram Damascus wat 
established in a similar way to the ki Judah. In this narrative, the last 
is difficult . and they became kings” (v, 24 
W. Rudolph, “Zum Test der Kenigsbicher”, CAH 63 (1951), p. 205, has suggested 
the reading And in ‘Warthvwein, Das 
Buch der Konign. p 1 n d M. Noth, Aainige 
1. Kanige 1-16 (BKAT 168, pp. 240, 242, rendered: “und 





rechten i Damasuks 
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their assembly was neither founding a new dynasty nor determining 
of the D: 





dic: dynasty 
ih 


in which it is found in slightly different 














Now to elucidate this 





forms: (a) afier the catastrophe at Gilboa, Abner, the commander of 





Saul’s army, took Ishbaal and “made him king (wapa 
all Israel” (2 Sam 2:8 
officials of Samaria, the elders and the tutors said: “We will not 
king nami 2 Kgs 10:5); (¢) Pharaoh Neco 
4); (d) the king 

'-mattanyal 











) in answer to Jehu’s challenge, the royal 


make any 








‘made Eliakim ... king” (soayamlék .. . “e~elyag 








of Babylon “made Mattaniah .... king” (wayamla 





24:17). In these texts those who acted as king-makers were a com 


mander of the army, high officials and leading m 





n of the capital 





ity, though they did 1 their authority, and foreign con- 











sion, whoever possessed the strongest power, including the people 


under arms, could determine the royal successor. At the same time 





we may conclude that the formulary expression wayyamldk/sayyam 





iki "a1 was used as a definite technical term for kin; 





political actid ces discussed 








Among these irregular ki 





makers, the people under arms espe 
cially deserve to receive attention as th 





representatives of the so- 
alled democratic tradition of the Israelite society." Who, then, were 


the people under arms? This is a b jem with which we 





not deal in detail in the scope present study, For the moment, 





we must be satisfied with pointing out the following three feature 





nelech king, 





lily different from 
Kings, but the prac 
s kingship. see H. Reviv 
od and in the Days of 





and the kingship in. lerae 
Monarchy” (1968), in Th 
163-198; J.A. Soggin, Das 
E  (BZAW 104), Berlin, 1967, p 
168), pp. 416-68; idem, in SPDS, pp. 239-57 
30; Crisemann, Dar Widerstend gyn das Ki 
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a) We can clearly observe the structural change of kol-ha‘am or 





fol-yisra’al according to the his 
made Saul ki 


joc for saving 


ical development. First, those who 
at Gilgal were irregular tib nized ad 
Jabesh-gilead; see those 


king at Shechem were a popular assembly 




















1 Kgs 12: dah (12:20), which scems a well-organized poli 





ical body; thirdly, those who made Omri king in the military camp 
the Northern King 


b) Our historiographers emphasize the unity of Israel achieved on 





were the militia om. 


the occasions of ki 





-making by the people, as the following words 





indicate: “They came out as one man” (I Sam 11:7); or “There was 
none that followed the house of David, but the tribe of Judah only” 
1K 


12:20). Similarly, the pec 





le are called in these contexts dol: 





ographers? We are of the opinion that the term hol- here is to be 





understood not as quantitative bat as qualitative. Omri's case gives 
pple. Althi 
people 


h hol-yisra’él made him king (16:16), sf 


a good exa 





ha‘am: “hall allowed ‘Tibni to make him king (16:21 





The tem here see 





ns to imply the legitimate representation. 
©) There was a contrasting development between the kingdoms 


h 's involvement in king 
making. In the Northem Kingdom the people even took the initia- 


of Isract_and Judah concerning 





tive twice to establish their monarchy, ic,, with Saul and with 
Jeroboam ben Nebat, The contin 


be found also in Omri’s elevation to the throne, But this was the 











last opportunity for the people « 





united military fac heir monarchy. This action 








may be regarde recover the unity of Israel 





J as a popular effort 


which had been lost in consequence of the zeayyigiér-type usurpations 


of Baasha and Zimri, However, the people of Israel could not alter 








the subsequent historical pment in which the dynastic changes 





made by the wayyigiir-type usurpation became the characteristic fea- 


tures of the Northern Kingdon 





By contrast, the people of Judah were totally passive in the begit 





ning. From the inception of the kingdom of Judah to the end of 
David's reign the overwhelming military power of David’s personal 
army acted as the decisive factor in every critical phase. The period 
of David and Sc 





>mon was the formative years of the people of 





Cf. Tadmor, in SPDS, p. 244. 
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Judah, centering 
for the First tim 


round the DavidicJudahite ideology,® they emerged 






a significant factor to secure the dynasty of David 





against Athaliah’s usurpa Their designation ‘am Adares suggests 







that a solid unific 





1 of the pec achieved by this period, 


Finally, it was ‘am Aa’ares who acted as the decisive factor in deter- 





he succession to the throne of David in the last days of the 








The nucleus of this ideology is formed by the doctrine of the joint cletion of 
din the covenant of Yahweh with Davi, 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE PEOPLE OF THE LAND AND THE POLITICAL 
CRISES IN JUDAH* 


dacans in the Monarchical Period 





In his basic treatment of “the people of the am haan 





E, Warthwein define 





he expression as We pmiten Teri 





torium gehirige Volibirgerschaft", ive., the full citizens of a 








tory.! He further maintained that the expression 





people of the land 





of Judah is synonymous with “the people of Jur 


nation of the Judacans in the monarchical 
period, excluding the inhabitants « 





‘am y‘hiidah ov 
‘anié y‘hadah) as the desi 





usalem.’ This definition of the 





term was confirmed by R. de Vaux by distinguishing “the people « 
the land” from the kin 








z or the ruler, his servants, the nobles, the priests, 


and the prophets, i.c., the monarchical and religious functionaries 











© This camy is a revised vers peared in AJBE 1 (197 
pp, 23-38. 

E. Wirthwein, Dy A BWANT 66), Stunyart, 1936 
p. Lf ef L. Rost, “Die Bezeichoungen fir La Volk im Alten Testament 
1938), in Das Kline ¢ ‘onde As T Heidelberg, 19 
p 

Warthwvein, Der According to S, Talon ‘a né 

were the Judahites who followed David to Jerusalern, the new capital, from 





Hebron, "The Jul 


Vi, Jerusal 


ive in Both Wild Con 
1 Bacon 














. Schafer-Lichtenberger 
Eidgenosen Max Weber Si 
nike Judentam fk, 1985, p. 995, The late 
Mavar suggested to me in hist 974, that we may assume 
that both the Hittites in ams purchase of Machphelah (Gen 237, 





12-13) and the inhabitant 
anachronistically 
of “the land of Judah 

de Vauss, Ancient Lora tx Lif and London, 196 1; idem, 





at (Num 149) are 
d “the people of the land”, since they were also the inhabitant 








pression “peuple di pay Ancien Testament et le rile pol 
tigue du peuple en Israél”, R 064), p. 168; ef J.L. McKenzie, “The "Pe 
the Land’ in the Old "Testamen : Ieleratonsln 





Orintlisin-Kingreser Miinchens 28. A Spt. 1957, Wiesbaden, 1959, pp, 207 f 
H, Tadmor, "The People’ and the Kingship in Ancient Israel: ‘The Role of Political 
Institutions in the Biblical Period”, JW D6 

















While the thesis has been widely accepted as a workin 


it was also disputed by not a few scholars. It is not our intent 





hypothesis, 








to seck another definition of the expression “people of the land” by 





investigating into all the evidence for the term; rather, we shall re- 


examine cach historical situation of the political crises in the king- 





dom of Judah to shed I roles played by “the people of 
the lan 


the historiographer who ¢ 





"2 In so make clear the intention ¢ 











The expression “people of the land” appears, for the first time, in 





wnt of the rebellion against Athaliah and the enthronement 
ash (2 Kgs 





2 Chr 23), The origin of this political erisis 


» Jeh 
1 Kgs 22:2 ff; 2 Chr 18:1 ££), which 





nee with the Omrides 








was sealed by the marriage 







































of Jehoram, his son, and Athaliah, Omri’s daughter. By making 
EW, Nichobo sing of the Expwesia the Old Testament 
JSS 10 (196: 10 Fe le of the land “as a techni 
‘al term designating i p within the population of Judah” and 
neludes thi : ced and rigid meaning but is used rather ina 
TN.D, Mettinger m i i atthe royal invest 
ind to he pop mb 
¢ P m of the Isai 
B. Halp hat “Use term “th 
for some fixed sub-group of the 
Mo HSM 2 
ST Fourth World ¢ "i 
‘ ms of Judah cannot b 
rionally circumsribed institution, Rather 
io some power and import 
ahy to the Davidic dynasty”. Moreover 
he people of the land” belongs to the 
tic historian, ie., the Exilic period, Th 
r Sonitc Cogpacs (HSM 
ames 10 th jon: “Den : 
in exegetische Phantom", Der 
Jeb SBS 
is, 177-194; JP. Healey. 
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peace with the Norther Kingdom, with which Judah had been in 


4 state of war for half a century since the division of the United 





Kingdom, Jehoshaphat brought prosperity to his kingdom (2 Chr 


17). His foreign policy, however, was 1 





mpletely accepted by his 
people (19:2) 
We lea 


reign by his treatment of his 


1 of the er 





ical condition in the last years of Jchoshaphat’s 








He bequeathed the property to 
because he was the 





his sons, “but gave the kingdom to Jeho: 


first-born” (2 Chr 21:3), This note on Jehoram’s de 








spicuous. It is absolutely superfluous, because the first-born was usu 
ne in Jud 
that Jehoshaphat had a special reason in defenc 
of Jehoram. It is likely that Jehoshay 
his successor only by suppressing the 

We can after Joho. 


shaphat’s death (2 Chr 2l:4) was caused by the confrontation be- 


ally the successor to the thr This reveals, therefore 








his designation 


int Jehoram as 





hat could app 





pposin 





sume that wirge of his br 








tween b er, with which his brothers 








were connected.’ Undoubtedly, Athaliah, his wife, actively partici 
8:18; 2 Chr 21:6). When he died, 
Ahaziah, the only surviving son of Je 
with th 

Jerusalem” (22:1), The deseripti 





pated in the oppression (cf 
joram and Athaliah (2 Chr 
inha 
Ahaziah's enthronement is also 








21:17), ascended the thre 





cking of “the tants of 








remarkable because of the special mention of his supporters. Since 





we never hear of supporters of the new king at the normal acces- 





sion, it must be assumed that there existed a conflict between the 





regime supported by “the inhabitants of Jer 





Judaeans, 





Ahaziah’s m y was actually Athaliah’s regime, since this 


Ker 8:18 2 Chr 21:6) regards her as Aha 

sughter 
935), pp. 78 f; HJ. 
053), 194-197; Levin 


in ABD 1, New York 





see J. Begrich, “Atalja 

Katienstein, “Wh 

Der Sture de 
992, pp. SUI 
When the prins 

how and why 
anation ean be found concernin uccession of 
2 Sam 9-20 +1 K, 
2 Kgs 14:21; 2 Che 
2 Chi 








lowing kings: Solomon 
1:17; 22:1), Avariah 
1), and Zedekiah 








iher (HAT 21), Tabingen, 1955, p. 265; H. ‘Tadmor, 


posta Biblice IH, Jerusalem, 1958, col. 339 (Hebrew 
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young king, who was twenty-two at his enthronement (2 Kgs 8:26); 


influence of the ambitious queen-mother: g(bivah" 





was under the strc 
cf. 2K; 
the Omrides deprived Athaliah of all her support at one blow. The 





8:26-27; 2 Chr 22:2-4). However, Jehu’s revolution against 


house of Omri, from 


26, 30-37; 10:1-11 





me, was completely destroyed 
Moreover, Ahaziah, her son, 





was kil 
2 Chr 
her regime from the counterattack of the opponents before they rose 


during his involvement in the revolution (2 Kgs 9:27~28; 





9), Naturally, she had to prepare to defend herself and 
up under the impact of the Yahwistic revolution in the Northen 
Kingdom, She immediately a 
Davidie throne and usurped it (2 Kgs 11:1-3; 2 Chr 22:10-12). This 


was her pre-emptive attack against the opposing power which had 





ated all the pretenders to the 














a long confrontation with the regime since Jehoshaphat allied him- 
self with the O: 
Did she really seek the life of Jehoa 








p, her infant grandson, as the 


biblical source relates? HL, Ginsberg maintains that it is difficult to 





assume that she sought to destroy Jehoash, w stitutes the sole 





claim of her rule to | acy”.!' It seems that she only eliminated 








some adult members of the house of David who might seck the 


as rivals to the infant Jehoash, It is likely that the biblical 





distorted 





grapher, out of his hatred for this foreign queen 


the account presenting her as a ruthless ruler who seeks even the 





life of her own grandson. In developing this thesis, H. Reviv argued 





that Jehoash was actually put in the custody of Jehosheba at Athaliah’s 








request. This meant that Athaliah became the queen regent, although 
never usurping the throne."® It is clear that she could not establish 


her rule without some compromise with the priests of Yahweh headed 








Acconding to 2 Chr 22:2, he ascended the throne at the age of forty-two. ‘This 
Figure is clearly co ince Jehor ather, died at the age of forty (2 Keys 
8:17; 2 Che 2 main texts of LXX stand here the number “twenty 





while “wwentystwo” in minor texts. JM. Myers, 11 Olvmides. Inwsduction, Transtai 
ad Noe (AB 1 City, NY. 1965, p. 125, assumes that the mu 
‘00 tented fr wwo tradition 
- G. Molin, “Die Stelling der 

yp. 161-175; H. Donner, “Art und Herkunf 
Testam J. Frodnch Kesichnl, Heidelberg 
“ pp. 117 Mt; Ishida, The Royal Dynasties 
2", in ABD V, New York, 1992, pp. 585 f 
Davidid Alliance a Fourth 
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Mi 


















pp. 130 ff; LS. Schearing 
HLL. Ginsben 

Weld Congess of Je 
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by Jehoiada. It is also probable that Jehoash was fostered by Jehosheba, 
Jehoram’s daughter and Jehoiada’s wife (2 Chr 22:11), with Athaliah’s 
consent, However, judging from the fact that Je 
plo 
the house of David (2 








jada eventually 
id against Athaliah claiming that the throne should belong to 








3), we can hardly accept the view that she 


actually did not assume the throne 





The rebellion against Athaliah was organized by Jehoiada the 
priest and was carried out by the royal mercenaries and guards. In 
addition, “the people of the land” participated in it. Who were 
‘the people of the land”, who were differentiated from captains, the 
royal n 
2 Chr 2 


assume that they were those who were allied with the group which 





rcenaries, guards (2 Kgs 11:19), nobles, and governors 








20)? From the course of history sketched above we can 


opposed the regime because of its alliance with the Omrides, We 





can also assume that the designation “people of the land” (‘am ha’ares 
stemmed from classifying them as the opponents to “the inhabitants 





of Jerusalem” (ya"bé y 








However, it is misleading to regard these designations as a sign 


of the antagonism between Jerusalem and Judah. Among the oppo- 


nents to the regime are mentioned such people as a seer (19:2) 


Jehoram’s brothers, some nobles (21:4), and the royal family (2 Kgs 
Usl; 2 Chr 22:10), M 


ems that those Jerusalen 








st of them were Jerusalemites, Moreover, it 





eople of the land’ 








Since B. Stade, “Anmerku Ko.10-14 


and HS. Gehman, A Cn 
Edinburgh, 1951, p. 418% J. Gr 
BE. According to the anal 
his chapter consists of the foll 
the Chronicles of the Kins 


ant-theolog 




















W. Rudolph argues for the unity of the chapter, “Die Einheitlichkeit der Ereabhan 
1 Sture der Atalja (2 Kon A. Berl F Ti 950, pp. 
478. In his view, however, all © before ¥ 

















‘ondary (p. 477). Halpern points out that the 3¢ reckon with the prob: 
teen of simuhaneity in this chapter, The Contin 76, n. BH; ef also M. Liveran 
histoire de Joas", VT 24 (1974), pp, 438-4 

W' According to R. ¢ mal Ri the Kingdom of Judah", 7QR 
25 (1934/33), pp. 257 was always fi cerning the high places 
















































The rebellion against Athaliah confirms this situation. It was 


who took the initiative, Furthermore, he relied 





Jehoiada the pr 


mainly on the royal mercenaries and guards to carry out his plot 





By contrast, 





people of the ied only passive role in the 


pl 
rebellion such as the attendance at the ceremo 
thronement (2 Kgs 11:14 
in the covenant-making 
gh Je diation (2 Kg 
that they destroyed the temple of B 
11:18; 2 Chr 23:17). Yet, unc 
hind the banishment of Baalism from Jerusalem, Therefore, we can- 


yy of Jehoash’s en- 








9; 2 Chr 23:13, 20) and the participation 
ind the people 
$16). It is true 


between Yahweh, the king 
7; 2 Chr 


al and slew its priest (2 Kgs 

















uubtedly Jehoiada’s initiative was be 








not agree with the view that Athaliah’s regime was overthrown by 
‘a national revolution”.* It was a court rebellion supported by the 


people, Nor can we find any contrast between “the rejoicing peo 





ple of the land” and “the quiet city” after the rebellion (2 K 
11:20; 2 Chr 23:21), as E. Wairthwein and A, Alt maintained.'* It seems 


that the implication of the sen 





nce, ha'r Say'tah, is simply that “the city 


ful” after the rebellion successfully came to an end." 


became peace 
It must be pointed out that “the people of the land” played an 


important role, though it was passive, The main purpose of the rebel: 





lion was the restoration of the Davidic line, From the ideological 


point of view, it was inseparably connected with the purge of Baalism, 





ince the restoration of the Davidie throne could be legitimatized 


olely by Yahweh who made a covenant with David by promising 
the eternal rule of the f Dav 


1 Chr 17:4-14)."" On the other hand, the house of David was 





hc over Israel (2 Sam 7:5-16; 





between th 
tives of count 
gainat Athaliah unde 





the land”, who were the representa 





ame into being only at the rebellion 
1 Jerusalerite 
de Vaux, Anciat Lael, p. 71; Nicholson, 





A. Al, “Das Konignim in den Reichen 
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“Covenant”, in ABD T, New York, 1992, pp. 
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acknowled 
which David made with the men of Judah when he established the 
kingdom of Judah at Hebron (2 Sam 2:4)."" This ideological struc 
ture of the Da 


das the ruling dynasty over Judah by the covenant 





ada to perform the renewal 
the midst of the rebellion Therefore 
not have been restored without 


ip 


We must conclude that “the people of the land” who took part 





vidic rule compelled Jehi 





ceremony of both covenants 





the Davidic rule over Judah 








the support and participa the land’ 


in the rebellion against Athaliah were none other than the 
of Judah, Ju 
only a part of the people participated in it We do not know whed 











“covenant”; MD. 
Guinan, “Davidie Covenant", in ABD Il, New York 

























The term “covenant” is’ mis ex 0 harally doubt that 
& covenant was established betwee 7 dah at that time, just 
ts between David and the people o n the he Kingship 0 David 
at Hebron (2 Sam 5:3), see A. Al ang der Isracliten in Palstina 
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pp. 332 f 
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Marie Alien T fanchen, 1957 
p. 151 f ding to Dy. 
McCarthy, Treaty and Ancint Oriental Dose 

the Old Testament (AnBiby 214), R 15, the covenant was wold, ie 
a covenant of the people and ki 7 Ne of the people. with 
king. A double covenant between Yahweh and the king on the one side and between 








he king and the people on the other i by K. Balze mant 
Formulary in Old Testament, Jesh, and Barly Christan Writings, Oxford, 1971, pp. 78 ff. 
and A. Malamat, “Organs of Statecraft in the Isaelite Monarchy 

Biblical Archorlogst Reader I, New York, 1970, pp. 166. A triple covenant b 
Yahweh anid the king, between Yahweh and the people, and between the ki 

the people is argued by Gray, /@ II Ki 9, and B. Mazar, “= c 
in Types of Leader B Heb m 
to us that this was a double co king and between 





he king and the people, since 
ior between Yahweh and 1 


position of media 
nlso Halpern, Th 





Canstinton, p. 276, n. 87; M. Coy Kings. A New Translation 
ith Intedscton snd Commenter About parallel 
sample for this sort of double cc Near East see Ishida, The 
Royal Dynasties, pp. 115 fb. 
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We may assume, however, building on this suggestion, that Amaziah 









had been designated as the heir apparent long before Jehoash was 





murdered, so that his jon left no » which 





ce n for a questio 


would bring about intervention. On the other hand, the interven- 





tion of “the people of the land” in Jehoahaz’s succession to Josiah 









was caused by lack of the offi 





ll a young, ambitious king 
2 Chr 34:1), Apart 
that the political antagonism. 


Josiah’s unexpected death, Josi 
of thirty-nine, when killed in battle (2 





from his relatively young age, it appe 
at the court between the pro-Egyptian party and the anti-Egyptian 





faction postponed his decision about the appointment of the heir 





apparent 
It must be mentioned, however, that “the people of the land” per- 


iah's succession because this 





haps felt no need to intervene in A 


m the conflict between the Davidic 





political crisis (which resulted fr 
king and the priests of Yahw 
cession or Yahwism, Morec 








n) did not affect either Davidic suc 


the people of the land”, wi 








ive in the poli 





ough to take the ir 





was not str¢ ical change 





at that period, could not intervene in Amaziah’s succession without 
an invitation from one of the parties in the capital city 


Amaziah also fell a vietim to a conspiracy (2 Kgs 14:19; 2 Chr 





ative of this con- 





Owing to lack of direct informatie n 








piracy is very obscure. Some scholars assume 
between the royal and the sacerdotal authorities caused the conspir: 
acy.* A closer examination of the biblical sources indicates a different 


situation, however. Amaziah took revenge for his father’s death upon 





the conspirators, when he consolidated his rule (2 Kgs 14:5; 2 Chr 


4). Yet, we do not hear of this sort of revenge taken by Azariah, 





who succeeded Amaziah, his father. It has been suggested, on the 


nds of chronological studies, that Azariah ascended the throne 





not after Amaziah was killed but when Amaziah was taken captive 
14:13; 2 Chr 


e Amaziah’s assas 


mesh (2 





by Jehoash king of Israel at Beth-she 





23), This took place at least fiftee 


sination (cf, 2 Kgs 14:17; 2 Chr 2 
vations we may suppose, as H. Frumstein (Tadmor) has suggested 


years bef 





On the basis of these obser 














About the ps court see ibid, p. 140. 
See de Vaux, Ancient 1 viv, Beth Miloa 16 (1970/71), p. 548 
However, Gray, 12 HK military uprising 





See J. Lewy, Die Chron 
11 ft; H. Frummstein (Fadmor 


Frida, Giessen, 1 
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4. The Last Days of the Kingdom of Judah 


The long reign of Manasseh was followed by Amon’s short-lived 


rule. When Amon was murdered by his servants in the second year 





of his reign, “the people of the land” slew all the conspirators and 
21:19, 23-24; 2 Chr 33: 


ort, it is extremely difficul 





elevated Josiah to the throne 





24-25), Since we have only this terse re 





to clarify the situation. 
Both international and d 





tions must be considered as 
al change. As fe 
ical sphere, it was the time of dramatic changes. Ab 
the Assyr 
was the beginning of the rapid decline of the Assyrian empire, At 





the background of this polit 





the international polit 
ut 656 B.C 
ans from Egypt.” This 








the Egyptians succeeded in expellin 





the same time, the Egyptians, as an ambitious heir to the Assyrians 


began (o influence Syria-Palestine. This situation seems to be reflected 





in Manassch’s change of religious policy and his fortification of the 
city of David and the citadels in Judah (2 Chr 33:14-16). This wa 
an attempt to recover the s 








reignty from the Assyrian rule, The 
time was not yet ripe, however, Because of this rebellious attempt 
1¢ Assyrians (33:11)? We can a 


that the Judacan king was caught between the anti-Assyrian move 


Manasseh was punished by 











ment supported by the awakening people and the Assyrian pressure 


in the last years of his rei 





A. Malamat once argued that Amon was assassinated by an anti- 


Assyrian party, but a counter-revolution was achieved by “the people 


the priests of Yahweh wi 
id Amon, see E, Sel 





supper 
in Vols 1, Leip 














p 1, Garhichte de 
il, Stuttgart, 19257, pp it sume that “the 

people of the land”, who opposed the conspirators, were anti-Vawist 
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of the land”, who were afraid of Assyrian punitive action. ‘Then, 








by slightly modifying this theor n the Egyptian 





n> It is very 





instigation behind the courtier’s revolt against An 
likely that around 640 B.C., when Am 
there was a conflict between a pro-Assyrian 











took place 











urt, because in that period the Egyptians 





party at the Judaean 


tried to take over the Assyrian domination in Wester Asia, On 





foreign cult (2 Kgs 21:20: 





the other hand, Amon’s yielding to 
2 Chr 33: 
Therefore, it is possible to assume that the Egyptians urged con- 





1ow his submissiveness to the Assyr 








syrian king, 





spirators to murder their pro- 
It seems, however, that this political conflict was interwoven with 





gonism. When Manassch died at sixty-seven, Amon. 
2 Chr 33:1, 2 


Amon was bom to Manasseh when he was forty-five, Judging from 





was a young prince of twenty-two (2 Kgs 2:1, 19 


an kings were born when theit 





the fact that almost all the Jud 


fathers were about twenty,” it is likely that Amon was neither the 





first-born nor the eldest surviving son. If this is the case, we can 


assume that some court intrigue helped Amon ascend the throne, as 





sually the case when the principle of primogeniture is overruled, 







A. Malamat, “I round of the Assassination of Amon, King 
of Judah, 16 3 (19% ny “The Last Wars of the Kingclom 
Judah”, JNES 9 (1950) M. Noth, The Histoy of bree, London, 
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ie toraliiche 8 ung in inslschon Umacelt (AO XXVIM 3/4 


Leipzig, 1929, pp. 33 6, 59 6, a rian party, which doubted Amon's 





pro-Asiyrian stance and tried to re boy a foreigner, was responsible for hi 


A. Malamat, “Josiah's B 
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cr fan rule in Palestine must have been limited to the years 

between 652 and 622 B.C 
Ch Tadmor, i Ev Biblia 1V, cols. 308 £, (Hebrew); Thiele, The 





Mysterious Numbers, p 
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On the other hand, the biblical source testifies to a bloody antago- 


nism among the inh; 





ants of Jerusalem under Manasseh (2 Kgs 
21:16; cf, 24:4). Although we are not informed of the situation, it is 
not unlikely that it was the beginning of the 





Assyrian party and the pro-Egyptian faction. The former backed 





Manassch’s rule and Amon’s succession, while the latter tried to over- 
throw the pro-Assyrian regime by supporting Amon's elder brothers 
under Egyptian instigation 

It appears that “the people of the land” avoided this struggle in 
Jerusalem. Judging from the pol 





al development under Josiah and 


land” belonged nei 





his successors, it is clear that “the people of 
ther to the pro-Assyrian party nor to the pro-Egyptian faction. But 


when Jerusalem fell into chaos at Amon’s assassination, they inter: 





vened in the conflict on their own accord. By taking advantage of 
the confusion among the people of the ruling class in the capital 


city, they were able to cary 





revolution”, in order to 








der a Davidic king. 
inst Athaliah, it is remarkable that 
the people of the land" played the leading role in this political 








ige. We do not know exactly how they came to dominate in this 


period, Possibly, the collapse of the 









the Assyrian invasion at Hezekiah’s time weakened the authority of 


the central government.” The severe 





omestic struggle in Jerusalem 


under Manasseh and Amon also undermined the control of the cen- 





tral authority. In addition, we can assume that the northern tribes, 
who took refuge in Judah f 





the catastrophe of Samaria in 722 


B.C. and the subsequent disturbances, brought with them the strong 





tradition of the popular sovereignty and strengthened the people's 


voice in political affairs. In any case, “the people of the land” are 





mentioned most frequently in the Hebrew Bible in the la 
Judah. Moi 





days of 
‘over, the fact that they are mentioned side by side with 











ruling class, such as the kings, the royal servants, the 
and the prophets (Jer 1:18; 34:19; 37:2; 44:21 
9), testifies to the influential position they occu- 





priests, 
22-24 
pied in this period. 

Evidently, “the people of the land” acted as the driving force of 


Josiah’s policy of national independence from foreign rule in the 





by Heer 





CEB. Junge, Der Win les Reichs Juda unter Fasia (BWANT 
Si 


st, 1937, pp. 24 ff 
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political as well as religious spheres. “All the men of Judah” men- 
tioned first together with the inhabitants of Jerusalem and the reli- 
gious functionaries, who participated in the covenant-making of 
Josiah’s reform (2 Kgs 23:2; 2 Chr 34:30), were doubiless the same 
le of the land” who enthroned Josiah.” When Josiah was killed 
Megiddo in 609 B.C., “the people of the land! 
nd 












2 battle 





intervened again in the question of the succession to the throne 


ruling the principle of primogeniture (2 Kgs 23:30; 2 Chr 36:1 


elevated Jehoahaz, the second son of Josiah, to the throne by over 





Apparently, Jehoahaz was connected with the nationalistic party sup- 
ported by “the people of the land”, while Jehoiakim, his elder brother 


was backed by the pro-Egyptian faction. It is clear that by this inter- 





vention “the people of the land” attempted to continue their nation: 
alistic p 

However, Neco, 
Jehoahaz and appointed Jehoiakim as his puppet king (2 Kgs 23:33 
2 Chr 36:3-4). As Neco’s royal vassal, Jehoiakim imposed a heavy 
tax on “the people of the land” to send tribute to Egypt (2 Kgs 
23:35), Naturally 
this Egyptian puppet regime, Even when Jehoiaki 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, most of “the people of the land! 
people of 


slicy which started with their enthronement of Josiah." 





ptian king, who killed Josiah, deposed 








‘the people of the land” refused to co-operate with 











stayed away from besieged Jerusalem, except “the poore 
the land” (2 Kgs 24:14). Under Zedekiah, “the people of the land 
changed this negative attitude towards the regime into the positive 





Nebuchadnezzar designated Zedekiah, the third son of Josiah, as 
the king of Judah (2 Kgs 24:17; 2 Chr 36:10), He was Jehoahaz's 

A (cf. 2 Kgs 23:31; 24:1 the people of the 
land” once vainly supported gh Zedekiah was Nebuchadnez~ 
ble that “the people of the land’ 











brother by ble 





zat’s appointee, it is understan 





set their hope on him to restore their nationalistic policy which was 








A clone relat “the {the land” and the Deuteronomistic 
reform under Josiah is argued by von Rad, Sudis in Draternony, pp. 60 fC; cf 
JA. Sopgin, “Der judiische ‘a nd das Konigtm in Juda", 17°13 (1963) 
pp. 187-195. 

CE. Malamat, ZE7 18 (1968), pp. 139 






1 zi der Josianischen Reform”, VT 22 
le of the land” with Zedekiah 
fier the frustration of 


M, Sekine, “Beobas 
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frustrated by Neco. We learn of this situation from the impressive 


presence of “the people of the land” in Jerusalem, when it was 

besieged again by the Babylonians in the time of Zedckiah (2 Kgs 

25:3, 19; Jer 34:19; cf. 2 K, 
Ezekiel also mentions 








the people of the land 


in Jerusalem at that time. However, accord his view, they were 





gathered to Jerusalem by Yahweh to be punished (Ezck 22:19-2 
His equation of “the people of the land” with “the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem” (12:19) shows that “the people 





he land” finally 





the dominant power in the capital city. But both Jeremiah (37:2 





and Ezekiel (7:27; 22:23-31) directed their severest attacks ag 





inst 
‘the people of the land” as well as the other national leaders, These 
prophetic words testify to the tragic fact that the fanatical pursuit of 
nationalism by “the people of the land” in the last days of the king 


dom of Judah only served to contribute to the disastrous end of theit 





From the for on of the hi 








riograph 
in which “the people of the land’ 


al reports and 


prophetic sayin ha’ares) are 





mentioned we can come to the following conclusion: 








a) We cannot but admit that there are texts in which the expres 


sion “the people of the land” of Judah seems to be used as synony 





mous with “the people of Juda” (‘am y’hidah or ’anié y'hiddl), «.g. 








And Jotham the king’s son was over the household, governing the 
people of the land” (2 Kgs 15:5; ef. 2 Chr 26:21); “And King Ahaz 
commanded upon the great altar burn the king’s burnt 
offering with the burnt offering of all the people of the land” 





2 Kgs 16:15). Therefore, we can hardly accept the view that the 





expression “people of the land” stands for any social class or a small 


number of the political power 






b) However, there are also other texts which tell the peo: 
ple of the land”. In f the lan 


play a certain role in determinig the succession of the Davidic throne 











stion “the people 










i.e., the overthrow of Athaliah and the enthronment of Joash 





1; 2 Chr 23); the execution of the conspirators against Ki 
and the investiture of Josiah (2 Kgs 21:23-24 
enthronement of Jehoahaz after Josiah’ s dead 


Amon 
hr 33:24-25); the 
2 Kgs 23:30; 








in battle 
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2 Chr 36:1). It is not easy to regard the expression “people of the 


land” in these texts as a simple synonym for “the people of Juda”, 





Otherwise, it is difficult to answer the question why the historiog- 





rapher employed the very expression “people of the land” in these 


texts instead of “the people of Juda”. It cannot be by cha 





all the texts report on the same theme: the intervention of “the peo- 





ple of the land” in the political crises to secure the succession of 
David's throne 
©) It seems legitimate to assume, therefore, that the historiogra- 


pher indicated by the expression “people of the land” that the peo 





ple of Judah who took part in determining Judaean kings from the 





Davidic family acted under the 
milar implication in the expressions hal-haam: “all the people 
or kol-yisrd?@t: “all Israel” who took the initiative to designate kir 
in the Northem Kingdom from Saul to Omri. What the historic 
raphers emphasized in both the expressions was the unity of the peo- 





ne of the whole people. We can 











ple or the legitimate representation of the people who determined 





their kings. 
Judging from the sit 
Judah” who helped Azariah ascend the throne 
26:1) are regarded as the whole nation who i 





ation, fol-‘im y'hidak: “all the people of 
Kgs 14:21; 2 Chr 


luded not only “the 








people of the land” but also all the royal servants, On the other 
h 


hols yhiidak: “all the men of J 





nd, the whole nation who supported Josiah’s reform consisted of 
dah”, all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 





ie., the royal servants, and religious functionaries (2 Kgs 23:2: 





2 Chr 34:30), This distinction of the members of the whole nation 
of the kingdom as “Judah and Jerusalem’ 





corresponds to the dichote 
2 Kgs 25:1; 2 Chr 34:29 
ikely 


at least, double meanings in Judah in the monarchical period: either 





e) It is very at the expression “people of the land” has, 
the people of Judah in general or the people who held power over 
determining successors to the Davidic throne in cooperation with or 
in opposition to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, i.e., the royal servants 


and religious functionaries, 


See above p. 79. 


CE Cogan and Tadmor, I Kings, pp. 284 £ 












CHAPTER SIX 


THE HOUSE OF AHAB* 








1. The Prophetic Au 






























Ahab 


The royal dynasties of Israel and Judah are usually designated as 





founder's house”, i.e., Saul’s house (2 Sam 3:1, 6, 10, etc.), David’s 
house (3:1, 6; 1 Kgs 12:19, ete), Jeroboam’s house (1 Kes 13:34: 
15:29; 21:22 ete.), Baasha’s house (16:3, 7; 21 


house (Hos 1:4). Yet the name € 











ete,), and Jehu’s 





nri’s house is conspicuously missing 
from the Hebrew Bible. Instead, the same dynasty is al 





ays called 
Ahab’s house, although Omri was the dynastic founder and Ahab 
was his successor 

Ahab’s house 


is mentioned eighteen times in the Hebrew 





Bible under three categories. First, as a royal house destroyed at 
9:7-9; 10:10-11, 30; 21:13; 2 Chr 22:7 

second, as an example of an evil royal house which comr 
grave sin against Yahweh (2 Kgs 8:18 = 2 Chr 21:6; 2 Kgs 8: 
2 Chr 22:3a; 2 Kgs 8:27af\ = 2 Chr 22:4a; 2 Chr 21:13; Mic 6:16 
Ahaziah, the king of Judah (2 Kgs 8:27b) 
Since it is legitimate to assume that Ahab’s h 





Yahweh's command (2 Kj 














third, as the relatives « 








use became an 





example of a sinful royal dynasty only after it had been overthrown 


the second category would derive from the first, In the first category 


AI 





ab's house is, with only one exception (2 Kgs 21:13), mentioned 
in direct connection with Jehu’s rebellion. J.M. Miller assumed that 
the account of Jehu’s rebellion, in which Al 


the target of the rebellion, was composed by an author who, acc 











ab’s house appears as 
ding 
to the principle of the charismatic monarchy, accepted Omri as a 
legitimate ruler but attacked Ahab and 


throne without charismatic credentials! ‘This is the reason for the extra- 








sons for ascending the 


ordinary reference to “Ahab’s house”, and never to “Omri’s house 


However, it appears that the ideology of the so-called charismatic 


* This essay ie a revised version of the study which appeared in JEJ 25 (1975) 
135-137 
JM. Miller, “The Fall of the Hous 








of Ahab", ¥-17 (1967), pp. 318-321 
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kingship has nothing to do with this phenomenon, and a closer exam- 





ination of the biblical texts seems to indicate a different source 





The origin of Jehu’s rebellion lies in Elisha’s confrontation with 





i: “I have not troubled 
s 18:18), He also pre- 
om: “And I will make your house like the house 


Ahab. In condemning Ahab, Elisha assert 








Israel; but you, and your father’s house” (1 K; 
dicted Ahab’s 
ff Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and like 
of Ahijah” (2 


house” in these words of Elisha refer not to Omri’s but to Ahab’s 








house of Baasha the son 





22), Evidently, both “your father’s house” and “your 





house. Although some scholars interpret “your father’s house" here 


as Omri’s house, since a “father’s house” is a terminus technicus for 





a fundamental unit in 





\¢ patriarchal society which disintegrates on 
the death of the father as the head of the family,” the “father’s 
ne usage of “house 


house” of Ahab cannot be Omri's house. T 





can be found in the prophet Amos’ prediction of the doom of 








Jeroboam’s house (Amos 7:9). ‘This Jeroboam was the fourth king of 


the Jehu dynasty, but Amos speaks of the fall of Jeroboam’s rather 





than Jehu’s house. Both Elijah and Amos intensified the threat of 





the attack against the reigning kings by calling their dynasties directly 








after their own instead of the founder’s names, It appears, theref 





that the designation “Ahab’s house”, first coined by Elijah, was trani 





mitted together with the other Yahwistic traditions to the historic 





rapher of Jehu’s rebellion 


However, the historiographer may have had another reason for 








adopting this designation for the Omrides, Jehu’s rebellion was a 


Yahwistic revolution against the Baalism which prevailed in the 





Northern Kingdom under Jezebel, Ahab's queen consort (1 Kgs 
16:31). Afier Ahab’s death she exercised authority over the kingdom 
1e queen-mother: g’biah (2 Kgs 10:13; cf. 1 Kgs 22:52; 2 Kes 


9:22).* The whole account clearly leaves the impression that the arch: 











enemy against whom Jehu directed his attack was not Jehoram, king 





of the Omrides, who even carried out a reform agaisnt Baalism 





2 Kgs 3:2), but Jezebel and her regime. It is clear that he called 


actually Jezebel’s regime by her husband’s name: Ahab’s house. 








$. Timm, Die Dynastic Omri Qnellen and Uniesuchangm car Geschichte Eues im 9. 
Jahohndet vor Chris (FRLANT stingen, 1982, p. 6 

See J. Pecersen, Lnal ls Life and Caltwre 1H1, London/Copenhagen, 1926, pp. 
1-5; de Vaux, Ancient Lira. ls Life and Institutions, London, 1961, pp. 7 





About the queen-mother’s authority in the kingdoms of Israel and Judah sec 
above p. 84, n. 10 
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Nami Mast 





Sym Dynasty 








It appears that Ahab’s house became the symbolic name of Israel's 


most evil dynasty soon after its destruction. In the words of the 





prophet Micah, who was active about a century after the downfall 





of the dynasty of Omri, we find that “all the works of the house of 
statutes of Omri” (Mic 6:16), From 





Ahab” are paralleled with 


these words we see how quickly the tradition became rooted in Israel 





Micah must have known this dynasty under the name “Omri's house 
as the Assyrians contemporary with him called it Bt-Humni? But he 
Ahab’s house as 
th Omri and Ahab 








could no longer char 








the most sinful dynasty even when mentioning 


As for Ahab’s “seventy sons in Samaria” (2 Kgs 10:1), scholars 
cither regard this as a later addition,* or interpret “sons” in a gen 
eral sense as all the family of Ahab, including sons and grandsons. 





However, because of the expression “his father’s throne” in Jehu’ 
leter (2 Kgs 10:3) it is clear that they were Jehoram’s sons, ix 





Ahab’s grandsons. ‘Then 





of Jehoram? Perhaps the name Ahab here denotes Abab's house as 


the royal dynasty to be destroyed and suggests the anticipated doom 





of these prince 

The crux of Athaliah’s d 
the same interpretation of “Ahab’s house”. A biblical tradition 
to Athaliah as Ahab’s daughter (2 Kgs 8 2 Chr 21:6), while 
another calls her Omri’s daughter (2 Kgs 8:26 = 2 Chr 22:2). This 
ly be solved 1 Ser 














Wy the use idiom 





tic 








in which the terms son and d 








family relationship, but also membership of a family, Accordingly 











S. Par 
ANET, pp. 

in all case refers to the 
kingdom ut there is no ea 





i, perhaps under the 
rncoumtered her in Ahab's time; ef 


influence of the Aramaeans, 
also KAL 181:4-8; ANET, p. 32 





B, Stade, “Anmerkungen 0-14", ZAW 5 (1888), p. 275; BH 
JA. Montgomery and H.S. Gehman, AC od Exel Commentary the 


Books of Kingr (ICC), Edinburgh, 1951, p. 408; J. Gray, 1 & IL Kings. A Commentary 
(OTL), London, 197%, p 
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in order to smooth over the contradiction, she is generally regarded 








as Ahab’s daught chrono- 





and Omri’s granddaughter.’ However, 





logical studies have shown that Atha 





jah was Omri's daughter and 
could not have been Ahab’s child 

It is worth noting that Athaliah is called Omri's daughter in the 
of the Judacan kings (2 Kgs 8:26) 


while the epithet Ahab’s daughter is mentioned in a Deuteronomistic 





stereotyped introductory form 


verdict on Jehoram, king of Judah (8:18). Undoubtedly, the former 


information, which is believed to ori 





in official royal records, 





is more authentic and historically reliable than the latter. Therefore 
we can regard the epithet “Ahab’s daughter” as a secondary tradi- 
tion. However, it seems as though this stemmed neither from wrong 
uighter to Ahab, 
her's intention was not 10 usc 





information" nor from her relationship as foster-¢ 





From the beginning the historiogra 





her father’s name but to show her membership of “Ahab’s house 





ie., the most sinful dynasty in Israel. 

A similar Deuteronomistic verdict follows the introductory formula 
25-27; ef. 2 Chr 22:2-4). In the for 
ied above, Ahaziah’s mother Athaliah i 





for Ahaziah’s reign (2 Kgs £ 
mula, as has been mentic 





called Omri’s daughter (2 Kgs 8:26). In the verdict, however, Ahaziah 








is referred to as “the son-in-law of the house of Ahab” (2 Kgs & 
If we press the literal meaning of Ahab’s house here, Ahaziah's 
mother must be a daughter of Ahab, But it is unlikely that such an 





obvious inconsistency was allowed between the formula and the ver- 





dict, both of which are directly connected. We must conclude that 
Ahab’s bh of the 
house in Israel as the quasi-designation of the dynasty of Omri 


¢ stands here also for the ni most sinful royal 








th, The Histwry of Loar, London, 1960", p. 236, n. 4; M. Cogan and. 












wT I Kings. A New Translation eth Inrdcton and Cantmentary (AB 1), New 
York, 1988, p, 9 

J. Begrich, “Atalja, die Tochter Omris”, 2 5) pp. 78 £3 HJ. 
Katzenstein, “Who Were th ts of Athali 55), pp. 16-197; see 

pp. 62 f 

rich, ZAWV’ 53 (1985), p. 79. He also pr o read 750 instead of 7 
and TOW instead of TOD in 2 Kgs #18, ie, “denn ous dem Howse Ahabs hatte er 


eine Frau” (my ital 

Katzenstein, ZE7 5 (1955), p. 197. 

CE W. Thiel, “Athaliah”, in ABD 1, New York, 1992, p. 511. 

The usage of “Ahab's house” in the first half of the same yerse: “And he 
walked in the way of el in the sight of Yahweh, as did 
the howe of Abad” (2 Ki ;pports this interpretation, 














PART TWO 


THE SUCCESSION NARRATIVE IN 
HISTORIOGRAPHICAL PERSPECTIVE 








CHAPTER SEVEN 


SOLOMON’S SUCCESSION TO THE 
THRONE OF DAVID* 





1. Methodological 


Appreciation of a large literary complex in most of 2 Samuel and 


1 Kings 1-2, usually designated th 
‘Court Hist 


Succession Narrative” or the 











historical works in the Hebrew Bible, composed by an eyewitness ot 


odes reported in it, was once established 





scholarly world? Especially the thesis of L, Rost concerning 


the Succession Narrative, the purpose of which was Solomon's legit 


imation of b 




















kingship, was widely accepted by the great majority 
B 


been attacked by many s¢ 





since the 1960's, and especially in the 1970's, this 





ars with different approache 








«a revised version of the studies which appeared in ‘T Ishida 
Winona Lake, 19 5-187; Biblical Sadie: 19 (19) 
RE. Fried wo The Fate of Bi 
ative” to “Court History” based on 





cy, “Court Narrative (2 Samuel 9-1 Kings 2) 

















ausen, Die Comp He und dav hi Bi te 
in, 1890 0 £5 E. Meyer, Die f die Nachbersin 
Cntenuchangen, Halle an der Saale, 1906, p. 485, 
Die Uber der Thronnachfolge Davids” (1926), in D 
inde Alen Heidelberg, 19 119-25 
ards the contents of the Succession Narrative as including: 2 Sam 6:16, 
71h, 16 3 9-1-1035, (10:6 2-12:Ta; 1219-25, (26-31) 1331-14-24, 
1819-20222; 1 Kgs 1-2:1; 2:5-10; 2:12-27a, 28-46, ibid, pp. 214 £ 
M. Noth, U at and hada 
im Alen Te pp. 61-72; G, von Rad, 
‘Der Anfang der Geschichtsschr 544), in Gexanmele Studia 
ml, Manchen, 1958, pp. 14 RN. Whybray, ‘The Succession 
Saudy of I Sao ik SBTS 9), London, 1968; J.A, 
ction tthe Old Testament. F ech te lexan 





lov. From the Begining 





bs Reo, AD 





ym Absa! Narati 
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Despite criticisms, however, the thesis of Rost is still held as valid 





in principle in studies in which historical approaches are employed 





In contrast, scholars who take either reda riticism’ or literary- 





structural analysis" as their method assume a critical attitude toward 





the longstanding thesis about the narrative. The redaction-criticism 





approach postulates doublets or triplets in the narrative and solve 





textual difficulties by an assumption of two- or three-fold redacti 





In contrast to this diachronic analysis, those who take a literary 





ef understanding of the nar 





structural approach arg 





rative, describing such patterns as inclusio, chiasmus, concentric 
































ul Language in 2 Sam 13-20 (AnBlib 81), Re vi 
Story of King Devi. Genre and In JSOTSup 6 
E. Ball, “Inteoduction”, in L. Rost, The Suc 





pp. xv RC. Bailey, Dawid in L War. T 
ch 
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Nanutive: (JSOTSup 80}, Sh 
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limite Kings (CBOTS 8), Lund, 1976, p F 
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jrthen iseclitichen Staat (WMANT 44), Neukirchen-Viu 
Whitelam, The Just King: Mo ji Ancient Lae (JSOTSup 12) 
Sheffield, 1979. pp, r David, JSOT 29 (1984), pp 
61-87; BK. MeCaner, “Plots, T Fae’. ‘The Succession Narrative ax Cour 
Apologetic, Jnt 35 (1981), pp. 355-367; idem, 11 Samael. A New Translation with It 
duction, Ni c AB 9), Garden City, N.Y, 1984, pp. 9-16; S. Zalewski 
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E, Wiinhwein, Die B r he oder pol 
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16 (ATD Gort pp. 1-28; T. Veijola, Die evige Dyna 
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structure and so forth, Oddly enough, however, there is a feature 
that is common between these contradictory approaches: that is, a 


skepticism concerning the historicity of the narrative. As a result, 








without regard to the supposition of a contemporary or near con 





temporary original, the receive 





text is regarded as having been 
composed either at a time “long after the United Kingdom had 
ceased to be” (DM. Gu 
Josiah (F. Langlamet)" or during the exilic (T.. Veijola)"' or the post- 


n)’ or in the days between Hezekiah and 





exilic period (J. van Seters).'* Inasmuch as we have no effective 
method for controlli 





these anarchic postulations, historical studies 





of the Hebrew Bible will remain nihilistic, or at best, agnostic 





Our point of departure will be the historical fact that the Hebrew 
Bible is a collection of compositions from the ancient Near East that 
were mostly composed in the first millennium B,C. Of course, dis- 
regarding any hist re 2 Samuel 
with other literature, for example, with the works of William Shake 
spe 











ideration, we may comp 








re, to gain valuable insight into human nature, This sort of com: 








n is valid for comparative liter 





ure, but is hardly appropriate 
for historical research, since the cultural milieu of each composi« 





tion is entirely different from each of the others, Historians also deal 
with human beings and with human nature, but it is vital in their 
research to make clear to which definite time and what space the 
ned. 


historical research comes from our empirical unde 





human beings in question were ec 
This metho 





standing that every culture has its own sense of values. Sometimes 


there is a cultural phenomenon that scems so universal that it must 





prevail all over the world, But observation of such a phenomenon 
always remains superficial. In my view, knowledge about foreign cul- 


tures is highly abstract even in our present age when all comers of 





the world are closely connected by a dense network of modern com- 
munication. I am very doubiful of the ability of Western society to 
understand the sense of values of Oriental counties, and vice versa 
If we feel difficulties in under 





reign cultures in our modern 


Dewi, 






of triple redactions by DirG, DuP and DizN suggests that the text 

was composed in the exile peri Veijola, Die avige Dynastie 

J. van Seter, “Histories and Historians of the Ancient Near East. The Israelites’ 

Or 5) (1981), p. 166; idem, fn Search of History. Hi Ancient World and 
of Biblal Histor, New Haven/London, 9-291 
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world, how can we correctly interpret the compositions from the 





ancient Near East which came to us not only from different cultures 
but from distant times? 
It seems to me that a naive application of modern Western logic 


and judgement to the interpretat ancient Near Eastern sources, 





inchiding biblical literature, has led us into error. First it is nece 





sary that we establish a set of criteria for interpretation that is free 
fi 
must be established on an understanding, neutral but sympathetic 





the prejudices of our modern society. In other words, the criteria 


of the cultures of the ancient Near East, There, various peoples lived 


each with their own rhetoric, customs, outlooks, senses of values and 





so forth, which were undoubtedly distinct from those of other cul 








tures and, of course, from those of our own time, Naturally, we must 





be careful about differences among the peoples of the ancient Near 
East, but equally we must guard against the illusion that owing to 
our inheritance of the Judeo-Christian culture we can understand 
the 
instance, the concept of the ban (térm) in a holy war 
Num 21:2-3; Deut 2:34; Josh 6:18; Jud 21:11; | Sam 


15:3, ete.) is quite alien to our society, but it was familiar to the 


icient Israelites better than their neighbo ples, For 








ancient 
Israel (e.g, 
people of Mari in the 18th century B.C, as well as to the Moabites 
in the 9th century B.C 
Unfortunately, this hist 





al approach does not scem to be popular 
among biblical scholars of today. Neither those who have employed 
redaction-criticism nor those who have used literary-structural analy 
sis as their method have ever made a serious comparison of the 
Succession Narrative with any extra-biblical sources from the ancient 
Near East." Since their 


analysis of the narrative w 





essentially based on the internal 









pout any tangible support from contem- 
porary sources from the ancient Near East, their conclusions are 
often inconclusive and remain hypothetical. This is especially true of 
the problem of the date of the narrative. As a result, every scholar 


suggests any date he likes, as we have observed above 


For Mati see A. Malamat, M Early Tiree Experience (The Schweich 
Lectures. 1984), Oxford, 1989, pp. 70 10 For 
in the Mos 








1 Whybray’s study on the Succession Narrative in 
to the comps the ive with Egyptian lit 
, pp. 96-116; ef. Gun Siory of Kiag Dvd, pp 
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On the surface, J. van Seters’ studies! look like an exception, On 
the basis of « 





pa ies of biblical history writings with those 


of Greece and the nt Near East 





maintains that the first his- 
torian of Isracl was the Deuter 





mist whose work resembles the 





Greck prose histories in terms of the scope of subject matter and 
the themes treated. As for the Court His 
Narrative), he regards it 





ory (ie, the Succession 





an antilegitir 





in story” added to the 
Dur history, “as the product of an antimessianic tendency in certain 
Jewish circles” in the post-exilic period." It is strange, however, that 


he does not make any attempt to examine the literary character of 





the Gourt History itself in the light of Greek or ancient Near Eastern 


ources which he has collected, but draws his radical conclusion sim. 






ply from his arbitrary judgement on the relation of the Court History 





and its view of David t 





1¢ Deuteronomistic History. A good exam- 
ple of his dogmatic argun 





‘nt is found in his failure to produce any 


evidence to show that there was “an antimessianic tendency in cer 








tain Jewish circles” in the post-exilic period, which was, in his view 





responsible for the composition of the Court History. All in all, so 


far as the study of the Successic 





Narrative is concerned, we can 


hardly regard his approach as historical 





On the other hand, PR. Ackroyd'® has raised a question about 
the relationship of the Succession Narra 





ve to the larger context and 
has come fo the negative conclus 

from the rest of Samuel-Kings, which makes part of the Deutero: 
nomistic History. Admittedly, it is w 





that it should not be separated 








thwhile to reconsider the prob: 
lems of the place of the narrative in the Deuteronomistic History 
together with 





he extent of the Deuteronomistic editing, It was once 





widely accepted that the Deuteronomist’s contributions to the preser 
p P 





texts of large literary complexes like the History of David's Rise or 
the Succession Narrative which were supposed to be at his disposal 
the B Samuel-Kii 


minimal." In contrast, there have been also scholars who find in the 





s were very limited or 





sescouicie htheare tecmcteee 





the older narrative 








10 me, however, that we still have good prospects 





J. van Seters, OF 50 (1981), pp. 137. In Search of Histo 
1. van Seters, Or 50 (1981), pie rch of Histry, p. 290, 

PR. Ackroyd, “The Succession Narrative (so Int 35 (1981), pp. 383-396, 
Rost, in Das Haine Grads, pp. 119-253: Noth, Ubelefounggeschichiche Studien, 


RA. Garlson, David, the chou King. A Trot Historical Approach to the Second 
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for research in proceeding wit 





1¢ thesis of a Succession Narrative 





ing hypothesis, before marking it 





1 Deuteronomistic 





composition. Moreover, in view of mounting skepticism about the 





historicity of the narrative, I feel it ne undertake a re- 








examination of the possibilities of understandir arrative in its 





present historical setting, ie., in the period o id and Solomon. 





In my opinion, the problem of cto 





relationship of the narrati 
the larger context of the Deuteronomistic History is to 








dealt with 





after examining the coh 





nce of the literary complex generally called 


the Succession Narrative 





Historical Writings of an Apologetic Nature 


When we employ historical approaches as our method, the interpre 
tation of biblical sources has to be done afier settling the question 


of the literary genre to which they t ‘once 








look for criteria for the definition of literary genres of biblical sources 








by comparison with compositions from other areas in the ancient 
Near East, As such cd 
I would like to su 


arative material to the Succession Narrative 





est a gente called “Royal historical writings of an 





apologetic nature in the ancient Near East”; for instance, the Telepinu 





Proclamation® and the Apology of Hatwéili IF" from the Hittite 
if Samii-Adad V,* Esar 
haddon® and Ashurbanipal” which H.A. Hoffer and H. Tadmor 
classify under this category. In addition, I will s 


archives and the Neo-Assyrian document: 





est later that the 





ander Gad. The’ Deter 
Solomon and the Ri 
1. Hotfinann, De 
A. Gotze, Hat 
MVAG 29/5) Hethi 
Matai WI. : He 





GN. Knoppers, T 
Daal Mi 17 








AK. Grayson, Anyrion Ri 
RIMA §), Toronto/Buffalo/ Londo 
R. Borger, Die 1 
1956, pp. 39-45 (Nin. A I 

M. Streck, Assarhanipal sn 





II (VAB 7/2), Leipzig, 1916, pp. 
HA. Holfner, “Propaganda an 

in H. Goedlicke and JJ.M. Robe 

Literature, ad Religion of the Ancient 
H. Tadmor, “Auto 
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inscription of Kilamuwa, king of Y'DY-Sam’al in the ninth century 
B.C., also bele 
The Succes 


style of these other historic 





to this category 





on Narrative written in the autobio; 





caphical 
writings, but it is clearly similar to them 








in its essential character. Hoffner® finds the following outline common 


to the fundamental structure of the Telepinu Proclamation (T) and 





the Ap of Hattuéili 11 (H 
a) Introduction: T § 1, H §§ 1-2 
b) Historical survey—noble antecedents: T §§ 1-9, H§§ 3-10. 
©) Historical survey—the unworthy predecessor: T §§ 10-22a, 





H §§ 10-12. 
d) The coup d’tat: T § 
¢) The merciful victor: T §§ 23 and 26, H §§ 12-13, 
f) The edict: T §§ 27-50, H §§ 13-15. 

gy of Esarhaddon (Nin, A I:1-111);" 


the Assyrian royal apologetic 











the most detailed composition ame 
historical writings, is comparable with these Hittite compositions in 
its general outline in many resp 
n: 1 








b) Histor 
father: 1:0 
©) Hi 
123-40. 
d) Rebellion: I:41-52. 


cy—the divine elect 





n and appointment by hi 





orical survey—the rival princes’ acts against the divine will: 








f) The establishment of ip: 180-117 
g) The punishment rebels: IL8-I1 
With reference to these outlines of the Assyrian and Hittite hi 





torical writings together with those of the Kilamuwa inscription and 





the Succession Narrative we may find the following six elements as 

















common items in all the apologetic historical writing 

a) ‘The royal ancestry of the king designate 

b) The unworthiness of his pre and/or rival prince( 

©) The rivals’ rebs attempt to gain the crown. 

4) The counter-attack of the king designate and his victory 
H, Tadmor and M, Weinfeld eds), Hin, Hitorigaply ond Inetton. Sts in 
Biblical end Caf Jerusalem, 1983, pp. 36-5 

mp. 166 
Holfine, in Un mi, p 





, Die Ischrife 5. 39. 
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©) His m 





and/or purge of his enemies. 





manimous p 
£) The establishment of a just kingship. 
non to all is 


In addition, one of the most important features co 





that the kings, who were not 8 from outside the royal family 








ascended the throne either by overruling 





imogeniture or by taking 


the place of someone who b d to the direct royal line, Needless 








to say, this establishment -ction with the royal 





family was the fundament 1¢ composition of 
these narratives 
T have no intention in the 


ly be 


it chapter of making a detailed 








n the Success 





comparati 








n Narrative and the aps 








getic royal histories from the ancient Near East,” but will limit myself 





to making some observations of significant points, The fundamental 





idea in these historiographies is nothing less than the royal ideology 





in the ancient Near East, according to which the legitimacy of the 


king was proved by his royal lineage and divine election as well as 





by his competence to rule.” It is one of the striking features of the 





apologetic histories that the present king’s competency as a ruler is 


put in sharp contrast to the ineffective rule of hi 





predecessor's or 


the rival prince’s incompetent character as a ruler. This observation 





will provide us with criteria for the tendencies of the apologetic his 
torical writings 
Scholars have disagreed on the character of the Succession Narrative 


ic or anti-David/S 





1s to whether it is pro-David/Sole monic and 





ome scholars have found pro- as well as anti-Solomonic polemic 


None of these argun we, since they have been made 








mainly with the biases of the moral judgement of our modern society 








Yor a comparative study te s Narrative and Esarhade 
apology sce below pp. 175 f 
in the ancient Near East see T. Ishida, The Reval Ds Ancient Isard. A. Sty 
I De R. gy (BZAW 142), Berlin/Nen 
6 ko. Mettinger, & Messiah, pp. 107-297. Th 
of a king can | nfirmation of his divine election. A 
is found ie 7 
ld establish ih 





nd nae Wert. LR BZAW 
M. Noth, Kinige I: Lk 6 (BKAT 9/1), N 
Wiarthiwein, Die Ergun T 

pp. 521-379, 481-5 
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Against these arguments, I will show that the Succession Narrative 





was composed as a legitimation of Solomon in which David is crit- 





icized as the incompetent predecessor but, at the same time, in which 





the throne of David is regarded as the foundation of the legitimacy 
of Sold 
obvious in some sections, there is neither an anti-Solomonic clement 





n’s kingship.” Therefor 





n anti-Davidie polemics are 








David's dynasty. Neither should the report 
on the court intrigue nor the story of Solomon’s political murder be 


interpreted as anti-Solomonie. In the structu 





of the apologetic: his- 
torical writings, the court intrigue was the legitimate king's counter- 
whal a 





attack against an ur 





empt by an incompetent rival prince 


to gain the crown. As in these historical writings, Solomon's purge 








of his enemies shows his compe 


In the following study I will demonstrate that, in the Succession 





of a legitimate successor to the 





Narrative, Solomon plays the 





throne, while David and Adonijah play the roles of an incompetent 





predecessor and an unworthy rival prince, respectively, in the apolo: 





3. Solomon's Supporters 





1 will begin with an analysis of the political situation in the last days 
in 1 Kgs 1-2. The nar 


that time, the leading courtiers were divided into two pa 


of David, as described ative tells us that, at 











ing about the two rival candidates for the royal throne: Adonijah 





the son of Haggith and Solomon the son of Bathsheba. The former 
was supported by Joab, commander-in-chief of the army, and Abiathar 
latter was backed by Zadok the priest, Nathan 
the prophet, Benaiah, the leader of the royal bodyguard called the 
Pelethites”, and David's heroes (1:7-8, 10; ef 
4 





the priest, while th 


‘Cherethites and 
1:19, 25-26, 32, 3 














There ate schol pe narrativ 2 David 
apology; see McCan 
Whitelam, S07 29 is 
the natuce of the d narrative 

Tn addition, “Shi ig Solomon's supporters (1:8 
However, we do not know exactly » 'y were. Since no mention 
made about them elsewhere, thing about their rol 


dings see Noth 
London, 19774, p 


pp. 16 (J. Gray, 1 IK 
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What was the root cause of the a between the two 





it was a conflict between 





parties? Some scholars have suggested tha 








Yahwism and the Jebusite-Canaanite religion, represented by Abiathar 





and Zadok respectively.” It is not easy to accept this view, however 
since there is no clear evidence for the Jebusite origin of Solomon’s 


we been a vexing 





supporters. As is well known, Zadok’s origi 





question, but, so fir as 1 kn ents for his Jebusite origin 








rely solely on indirect or circumstantial evidence.” Even if he had 
been a Jebusite priest, it seems misleading to consider him the leader 
of Solomon's party. ‘The fact that Abiathar, the rival of Zadok, was 
d from J 
lishment of Solomon’s kingship (2:26-27) would seem to show that 


for 





not put to death but just banish lem after the estab- 








both the priests played rather a secondary role in the stru 
the throne of David from the political point of view. On the con: 
trary, Nathan must be regarded as the ideologue of Si 





non’ party 
Although no information is available at all about his provenance 
there is no reason to doubt that Nathan, who spoke by Yahweh’ 
ame (2 Sam 7:3-4, 8 11; 1 
element “Jedidiah’ 
If Nathan, the father of Azariah, 
1 Kgs 4:5) was identical with Ni 


11) and gave the name with Yah- 





1 (12:25), was a prophet of Yahweh, 


ne of the high officials of Solomon 
han the prophet, we have another 








Yah-name which he 





Itis clear that Uriah the Hittite, Bathsheba’s former husband, was 


a foreigner, but [am skeptical about the view that he was of Jebusite 






GW. Ah De Nathan und thaw", PT (196 
pp,, 113-127; Jor Nathan N p 

For a stimmaty of various views of Zadok’s Jebus other origins, see 
A. Godly, Hi Old Testament Poi AnBib 35), Rome, 1969, pp. 88-93; 
GW. Ramsey, “Zadok”, in ABD V1, New York, 1982, pp. 1034-1086, ‘The Jebusite 








hypothesis was defended by eg., A. Tsukimoto, ~"Der Mensch ist geworden wie un 
und 61-4", APBI 5 (1979), pp. 29-31; J 





W042, 1312195, 








Religion in A SHANE i 

hypothesis has been refuted by FM.'Crens, ¢ 

inthe Histry of the Religion of fra, Cambridge 209 ft 
Jones who argues it detail for Nathan's Jebusi in view 












of the culmulative evidence ithe analysis of Jebuste 
hypothesis’ does provide for Nathan 2 background stan 
ing of his life and contribution”, The Nathan N. the 
Jebusitechypothesi is based soley on circumsta It for 


‘me to accept it 
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stock." Some scholars assume Bathsheba’s non-Israclite origin because 





of her foreign husband.” Admittedly her provenance is also not so 





clear, but it is most likely to regard her as the daughter of Eliam, 





the son of Ahithophel of Gilo (2 Sam 11:3; 23:34) in the mountains 


of Judah (Josh 
origins of Benaiah and David's heroes. Benaiah came from Kabzcel 
or Jekabzcel, one of the towns of Judah in the Negev (2 Sam 23:20; 
cf, Josh 15:21; 1 Chr 11:22; Neh 11:25), and David's heroes were 


mostly from Judah and igh some of them were from 


ed about the 





15:51). By contrast, we are well inforn 











the east side of the Jordan, or some 


39; 1 Chr 11:10-47)."" As these data 


the mountains of Ephr 





foreign countries (2 San 
how, Solomon's supporters were mixed in their provenance and eth 


ns, but the Judahites and Israelites clearly accounted for the 








great majority of them. I can hardly assume that they were adherents 





of the Jebusite-Canaanite religion or the representatives of the Jebusite 





population in Jerusalem, 

It has 
who had held 
at Hebros 
for the first time after David transferred his capital from Hebron to 


en observed that Adonijah and his supporters were men 





psitions at the court already in the days of David! 








he members of Solomon’s party appeared 





It is interesting to 4 





Jerusale fe that members of these rival par 
ties were opposed to each other in contesting for the same positions, 
ic., Adonijah vs. Solomon for the royal throne, Haggith vs. Bathsheba 
1s the mother of the heir apparent, Abiathar vs, Zadok 


inder of the army. Judging 











priest, and Joab vs, Benaiah as the cor 





from the fact that Solomon replaced Joab by Benaiah as the com: 


Against A. Malamat, “Asp Fores David nel Solomon’ 
JNES 22 (1963), p. 9 B. Mazar, "King Davi 1d the High Officiakdorn 
of the United Mona int The Early Biblical Period. Hisorical Sti 
















Jerwsalem, 1986, p Wis dh ard the Jebusites as a branch of th 
Hittites; se 6 

Jones, The Nathan p+ 
Bathsheba's relationship neler in his rebellion ag 
David. Cf. Levense port of Davids Matti 
BL 99 (1980 4. Bai 7-90, argues that David 
f the poli a hic tie to the southern ibe 
her the defection of Al 

For David's heroes an The Miltary Elite of King 
David” (1963), in The B McCarter, 1 Som, pp. 499 





301; D.G. Schley, “David's Champions", in ABD II, New York, 1992, p 


See Ishida, ‘The Reval Dy D 15 
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by Za 
after the purge of his opponents (1 Kgs 2:35), it i 


mander of the army, and Abia ak as the chief priest 








legitimate to 
assume that both Benaiah and Zadok were upstarts. The conflict 


seems to have been caused by the newcomers’ challenge to the old 





authority 





An exception to the above analysis is presented by David's heroes. 
They were, for the most part, soldiers who had followed David since 
the days of his wandering in the wilderness (1 Sam 22:1-2; 1 Chr 
12:8, 16), like Joab and Abiathar, or the days of his staying at Ziklag 
1 Chr 12:1, 20) and came up to Hebron with David when he was 
made the first king of the kingdom of Judah (2 Sam 2:1~4a) 
Nevertheless, they did not join Adonijah's p her with Joab 
and Abiathar but took sides with Si h the reason for 

















elves with Solor 






their associating the is not stated explic 





itly, it is possible to assume that animosity towards Joab had been 


growing among them, as their importance had been dis with 


b. 


nto believe that the rivalry between 








the establishment of the national army under 





b and Be 
uation in which the latter was appointed 


There is rea: 








naiah originated with the s 





o be leader of the royal bodyguard (2 Sam 23:23). Although Benaiah 
is mentioned as “over the Cherethites and the Pelethites” in the first 
list of David's high officials (8:18), I am inclined to assume that his 
appointment was actually made some time after Sheba’s revolt 


Otherwise, it is extremely difficult to explain the reason for his 








absence at the time of both Absalom’s and Sheba’s revolts, in both 


of which the Cherethites and the Pelethites served as f 








cenaries loyal to David (15:18; 20:7), The leaders of David's army 





at the time of Absalom’s rebellion were Joab, Abishai, and Ittai (18:1 





and those during Sheba’s revolt were Joab and Abishai (20:6-7 
10b). It is clear that Joab and Abishai, the sons of Zeruiah, held the 
first and second places, respectively, in the hierarchy of David's army 


ugh, however, 








after Sheba’s revolt hay ly en 





been suppressed. C 


while Joab regained the posit ‘commander-in-chief of the army 








Abishai disappeared from the scene forever. Instead, Benaiah ranked 
next to Joab as the leader of the Cherethites and the Peletk 
20:23b). Owing to lack of information, we do not know anything 
certain about Abishai’s final fate. It is unlikely, however, that Abishai, 








the commander of David’s heroes (23:18-19), was opposed to Joab, 


CE. Mazar, in The Barby Biblical Pored, pp. 102 £ 
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his brother, in the st for the throne of David, since he had 
always served David as Jc 
cave of Adullam (I S: 


Abishai died a natural death after Sheba’s revolt, and in his place 





p's right-hand man from the days of the 





26:6, etc) up to Sheba's revolt, Perhaps, 








Benaiah became a military leader, sharing with Joab the exercise of 


power in the kingdom. It 





difficult to imagine that Joab felt 
uneasy about Benaiah from the beginning. Probably, Benaiah’s ap- 


pointment was backed by a circle which was interested in checking 





the gr pat the court. In other words, it was Joab 





against whom Solomon's supporters made common cause 








Following the episode of Abishag and the aging King David (1 Kgs 


I:l-4), which provides a ackground as well as a motif for 











the Abishag episod (2:1 


Adonijah the son of Haggith” without any other introduction (1:5) 














Evidently, the readers are expected t ut Adonijah, originally 
on of David (2 Sam 
3:4). According to the narrative, Adonijah was recognized by the 
fidate fo 


based on the priority of the eldest living son (1 Kgs 2:15, 22). ‘The 


the fourth son, but now the eldest surviving 








ucceeding David, probably 





nneral public as the first can 





principle of primogeniture hi din the royal succes 
of the Hebrew monarchy. While Saul expected 


jom would be established (1 Sam 20:31), David 





sion since the incepti 





that Jonathan's king 











loved Amnon because he was his firstborn” (2 Sam 14:21b LXX, 
4Q. Sami 

However, Adonijah’s attempt to gain the crown is commented 
upon here as an act of “exalting himself” (mitnaiéé’). Though the 
term hitnaséé not always have a negative connotation, here it 








clearly denotes one who exaggerates his own importance." Undoubt 





edly, this is a bias nt on Adonijah by his enemy, i.c,, Solo- 





mon. The comment is followed by a direct quotation of Adonijah’s 


words; “I will be There is no reason to doubt that 








Kingdoms of 


Num 23:24); a negative use: e.g. “im 
HALOT Mp. 7 
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they were hi words, but it is difficult to regard them as his 








manifesto ellion against David. Judging from the political sit- 


uation at that time, he had no reason to be in a hurry to seize the 








throne by force. He was expected by the people to succeed David, 
and David's remaining days were numbered. We may assume, there- 


m and his 





fore, that this declaration was originally made to Solom 





monstrate Ado 





support jah’s de 
king after David. In that case, at conditi 
the demise of my father” (alf‘ré mit “abi) should have 
nal (ef. 1 Kgs 1:24). We submit 
was omitted to give the reader the false impression that Adonijah 
















nditional phrase 


had attempted to attain the throne without David's consent. The 
the Sol 





supposed omission is further evidence monic character 
of the composition. 
The effect of the dis 


the report of his preparation of a rekeb and panditm™ with fifty out 


ortion of Adonijah's words is intensified by 





runners, It immediately reminds us of a similar arrangement made 
2 Sam 15:1). An impor 


tant difference between these almost identical reports is found in the 


by Absalom when he had schemed to reb 








s which the two princes prepared. While 





Absalom provided himself with a mekiibah and assim, Adonijah pre- 





pared a rekeb and parasin. ( 
Manner of the King (1 Sam 8:11b) 
and many other sources from the 
Abs: 


that his silsim were h 





Joseph story (Gen 41:48) 
iem Near East, 


on of a royal display chariot and 











n's merkitbah was an irnit 








ity” thus, his mekabah and siisim do 





not stand for chariotry and cavalry. In other words, they formed a 


ceremonial troop or proce put not _a rebel army. Indeed, his 





preparation of a merkiibah and siisim wa: rded as a rebellious 





act until he raised the standard in Heb herwise, David would 





have dealt with Absalom before the latter “stole the hearts of the 
men of Israel” (2 Sam 15:6b) 
It seems justified to assume that Adonijah’s rekeb and. parditin were 


synonymous with the merkibah and sisim of Absalom. Mention must 





Commentators suggest reading fniién for MT padi, a lost form 
of pardé “horse”; see JIM. Montgornery and HLS, Gehman, A Cn 
Commentary on the Books of Kings (ICC), Rakinburgh, 1951, p. 83; Gray 
p78, 

See Y. Theda, “Solomon's Trade in Horses and Chariots in Its International 
Setting”, in T. Ishida (ed.), SPDS, Tokyo/Wincaa Lake, 1982, pp, 223-225, 
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and parasim stands, 






be made, however, that the pair of 





d cavalry of 





except in the Adonijah passage, for the chariotry a 
Solomon's army (1 Kgs 9:19; 10:26; cf 5:6; cf. also KAY 202:B 
2 [Zakir}). Since the use of this set of terms rather than the other 
does not seem incidental, we cannot but suppose that these exag 


ted terms were used here to he reader with the false 











idea that Adonijah not only had followed in the footsteps of Absalom 





but also had made the decisive step toward a rebellion by gathering 
a military force. Undoubtedly, the distortion came from the Solomonic 
historiographer 

The portrayal of the character of Adonijah is completed by three 
n (1 Kgs 1:6). The first tells about David's 
1 him’ (16 





explanatory notes about 
laxity toward Adonijah: “His father had never displeas 





sib), It calls to mind Davie’s similar attitude toward Amnon (2 Sam 
13:21 LXX, 4Q Sam*) and Absa 


that the same verb 3 





om (18:5, 12), It is worth noting 





is used in the report of David's lament over 





Absalom's death: “He is g 





ng” (néesad) (19:3) and in the reconstructed 
text about David's indulgence towards Ami 
't riiah ‘omnén) (13:21b LXX)."" Since 
neither Amnon nor Absalom, they even- 


on: “He has never harmed 





Amnon’s hum 
David had dig 


tually hurt ((@ 









i@) him. Thus the implication becomes clear that it 
is now Adonijah’s turn to hurt David as had Amnon and Absalom 


At the same time, we can hardly dismiss a critical tone toward David 





according to which Adonijah’s audacious behaviour is understood as 





a cons of David's own 





uence ‘lure in his paternal duty 





The second note on Adonijah is a comment on his handsome 





appearance: “He was also (w/gam-hi’) a very handsome man”, The 
word “also” indicates that he is being compared with someone else 
Although we have been informed about the beautiful figure of Saul 
1 Sam 9:2) as well as that of David (16:12, 18), it is most probable 
2 Sam 14:25), for 


this comment is made here not as a compliment, but as a reason 





that Adonijah is being compared with Absalon 
why David had spoiled Adonijah 

The third note reads; “And she bore ( yal"dah) him after Absalom’ 
nerally felt a difficulty with the verb yal'dal, 


Commentators have ge 





since no subject is found for it in the sentence.” They hold that 


Ct the texttitical notes on the verse in Conroy, Absalom Absalin, pp, 152 f 
Noth, Kinige I, pp. 1,6 
Gray, 1S I Rigs, ps 








ic subject is to be supposed, while 
mé has dropped out after the verb, 
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Haggith in v. 5a is 
verb.” ‘There is an 


100 remote to be taken as the subject of the 





pinion that the phrase “Adonijah the son of 
Haggith” in y. 5a makes an inclusio with the sentence “And she 
bore Still, this litera 


reason for the omission of the subject of the verb, In my opinion, 





-structural analysis does not explain the 


the name of Adonijah’s mother was omitted from v, 6b intention 








ally. If it had been repeated here, the name of Absalom's mother 






would also have to be mentio 
taken for d 
of the name Haggith indicates the aim of the third note. The mes- 


d, Otherwise, Haggith would be 


mother of both Absal 





om and Adonijah, The omission 


sage of the note is not to provide the ni 





of Adonijah’s mother 
but the fact that he was born after Absalom. 
Indeed, the third note is not ad 





id here to provide general infor 
mation, ‘The narrative 





supposes the reader's awareness of Absalom 
and his frustrated rebellion. Up to this point, the historiog: 





pher has 





accumulated parallel action and character traits between Adonijah 





and Absalom without mentioning the latter's name, i.c., arrogance 





imitnad wal 





pretension to the throne (“ni “emlé&), preparation of a 





chariot with horses and outrunners, lack of paternal discipline and 
a handsome appearance. After having read these parallels, every 
reader must have had an impression that Adonijah was really a sec 
ond Absalom. At this 








Absalom, the third note confirms the reader's impression and serves 





as the proper conclusion of the portrayal of Adonijah, 
For the above reasons, I am convinced that the portrayal of 


Adonijah in 1 Kgs 1:5-6 was made from the consistently inimical 





viewpoint of the party opposing Adonijah 


5. The Alleged Rebellion of Adonijah 





from the political situation in the narrative in 1 Kgs 








is fairly evident that Adonijah was not under the pressure of raisi 
the standard of a coup d'état in the last days of David. As David was 
near death (I:1-4), and Ade 





ijah was expected to become David's 








cessor by everybody but Solomon's supporters (2:15, 22), he had 


no reason to be in a hurry to usurp the throne. Moreover, it seems 








See Montgomery and Gehman, The Books of Ki 
Fokkelman, Neratice Art and 2 9 
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that David himself had given Adonijah his tacit approval (cf. 1:16) 
Nevertheless, t 
on: What was the pur 





ly ambiguous about a crucial 





ie narrative is strikin 
ose of the feast at En Rogel to which 
others and all the royal officials, except 


omon and his supporters? Two possible answers are: a) Adonijah, 
PP 





ques 
Adonijah invited. all his b 
Se 

like Absalom, called a meeting to revolt against David and to per- 








form his coronation rite; b) Adonijah held the feast only for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the unity of his party and of demonstrating 
to my analysis, the 





his determination to gain the crown, Accordi 





As those who supported Adonijah, the f 
of Zeruiah the commander of the army, Abiathar 


the priest, Jonathan the son of Abiathar the priest, all the sons of 





tioned: Joab the 








the king except Solomon, and all the royal offi 
Solomon's supporters. They are also called “the guests of Adonijah’ 
Tl, 49), In addi 
ple of the kings 


Adonijah regarded “all Israel”, i.e., the peo- 






as his supporters (2:15). In contrast to Solomon's 
faction, Adonijah’s group of supporters certainly was the dominant 





party. It is entirely conceivable that they 
prepare for an armed rebellion when they met at En Rogel 

We also ha 
In her plea to Dav 


some support within our text for this argument: a 
Bathshe 
pass, when my lord the king sleeps with his fathers, that 
son Solon fenders” (1:21; ef 1:12), If Adonijah 
had already become king without David's consent, why should he 











a says: “C 




















Solomon and Bathsheba? b} 
ved, Adonijah and 
0). This easy collapse of 


wait for David's death before executir 
As si 


his 











on as a report of Sol 





jpporters at En Rogel dispersed 








Adonijah’s party shows that they had made no preparation for revolt 


se by the court intrigue of Solomon's fac- 








re taken by surpr 
viel 





fered armed resistance to I 





tion, Otherwise, they would have 





and Solomon. ¢) If Joab and Abiathar had conspired with Adonijah 








pt their high position at the 
mon (cf, 2:35)? We 


er evidence as well in the Testament of David (2:1-9) 


against David, how could they have 





court under the co-regency of David and Soh 











Warthwein, De Buck der Korie, pp. 12; Whitelam, 
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Next, how can we interpret the allegation of Nathan and Bathsheba 
at En Rogel, ie, 


Have you heard that Ad 





that reports repeatedly about Adonijah's accession 
Nathan says to Bathsheb 

of Haggith has become king?” (1:11; ef, 1:13, 
to David: “And now, behold, Adonijah is kin 


tive that a scrutiny of the narrative makes it clear that the credibil 








jah the son 






and Bathsheba 





ity of the allegation is problematic: a) Althou alleged coronation 






of Adonijah is reported soley through the direct quotations of the 


words of Nathan and Bathsheba, it is al 





suggested that neither 
Nathan nor Bathsheba can star 





s eyewitness for their allegation 
since they were not invited to the feast (1:8, 10, 26). b) Since it wa 
not until Nathan came to her that Bathsheba learned of Adonijah’s 





accession (1:11), her claim obviously had no foundation. c) We cannot 
expect Nathan's words to be credible, either. He told her the story 


in the context of his counsel (di 








saving her and Solomon (1:12 





The term ‘ah implies here “stratagem” or “scheme”, as in the coun- 
sel of Ahithophel or that of Hushai (2 Sam 15:31; 16:20, 23; 17:7 
1, 14), Nathan's w 








rds must be interpreted in the context of his 





Now we may reconstruct Nathan's stratagem as follows: a) To 








alarm Bathsheba by telling her of the alleged coronation of Adonijah, 
the details of the feast at En Rogel 


make David resent Adonijah when she passed 








based on an exaggeration « 
1 Kgs Ist). b) T 


on this report to him (1:18-19), « 








ake advantage of David’s 
enility by inducing him to believe that he had once sworn to 
Bathsheba that Solom o (1:13, 17, 30; ef 
1:24). However, when Bathsheba says: “And now, my lord the king, 














tell them who shall sit on the 
nd Nathan adds: “You 


should sit on the throne of my lord 





throne of my lord the king afier 





have not told your servants wh 





the king after him their w 





ids betray that David's pledge to 
Solomon was a fabrication. Evidently, there was neither pledge nor 
designation, but the indecision of 





nile king who was vaguely 





expecting that the eldest surviving son would be designated as his 


Nat 





successor. d) While con 





David a leading 








CE. Noth, Ainge 1, p. 20; Gray, 1 & I Kings, p. 88; Gunn, The Story of Kin 
David, pp. 105 £; Whitelam, The Just King, pp. 130 (Malley, Dacid in Lave and W 
p89, regards Bathsheba’s words to David: “I am pregnant” (2 Sam 11:3) as a sign 
of am area concluded between David and Batheheba, 
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question in order to elicit a negative response to Adonijah’s adventure 
1 In short, Nath 


tion, instig 









stratagem consisted of the use of decep- 





tion and a leading question in order to 


extract Solomon's designation as royal successor from the senile king. 





It is t 
Adon 


This false impression comes, 


1c, however, that the narrative gives us the impression that 
h did ascend the throne at En Ri 
in additio 








without David’s consent 








to the allegations of Nathan 





and Bathsheba, from suggestive references to episodes which remind 
ints during Absalom’s rebellion and its aftermath: 
a) The counseling with Joab and Abiathar (1 Kgs 1:7) and that with 
Ahithophel (2 Sam 15:12). b) The feast at En Rogel (1 Kgs 1:9, 19, 
ifices at Hebron (2 Sam 15:12). c) The acclamation 
to Adonijah (1 Kgs 1:25) and to Absalom (2 Sam 


16:16). d) Adonijah, who expected 


us of similar incid 








25) and the sa 








1:41-48) and David, who had waited to 





Solomon's accession 
hear of Absalom’s safety, was instead told of his death (2 Sam 
18:24-32). e) The dispersion of Adonijah’s supporters (1 Kys 1:49) 
and the dispersion of Israel after Absalom’s rebellion failed (2 Sam 

ijah (1 Kgs 1:50-53) and 
David's amnesty granted to Shimei and Mephibaal (2 Sam 19:17-31 











19:9by). £) Solomon’s pardon given to Adc 


Evidently, in these references the literary scheme is reflected for mak- 





ing an impression that Adonijah was a second Absalom. 


Both the recounting of the alleged ret Adonijah and 









Solomon's snatching of the designation as royal successor by maneu 


vering David refle lar situati 





The best explanation seems 





be that the ambiguity in the story stems from an apologetic attitude 





ward the court intrigue on behalf of Solomon. Since the fact that 





ation from David as his successor was 








of fundamental importance for the nic legitimation, it was 


unavoidable that the historiographer should tell how it came about 
+ intrigue by which Solomon 


Therefore, he tried to describe the ¢ 





further his aim, The 





received the designation in a manner that wou 


id Nathan and Bathsheba tell the story of Ado- 








historiographer 





nijah’s rebellion and bolstered the allegation by implicit references to 


Absalom’s rebellion. Still, he avoided m 





aking up an outright fabri- 


19 
in comparison with ger the Ark Narrative (1 Sam 
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cation to keep his narrative plausible. As a result, though some 





ambiguous impressions remain, he succeeded in persuading the reader 


to believe that S 








mon and his party were compelled to resort to 


an intrigue in order to overcome the ambitions of an unworthy con- 





tender to the throne. In other words, what the narrative tries to tell 
us is that if Solomon's supporters had stood idle, Adonijah would 
have been king. The one who changed the current was not Adonijah 
but 





lomon by challenging the existing order supported by the 
regime, whose nominal ruler was 





oting David, and whose strong- 
man was Joab, commander-in-chief of the army 


From the foregoing we may conclude that the feast which Adonijah 





gave at En Rogel was nothing but another demonstration of his 








intention to be king as the legitimate successor to David afier 1 


latter's demise, just as was his p ‘chariots and horse- 





men, and fifty men to run before him” (1. Kgs 1:5) 


6. The Structure of the Solomonic Ap 








yal lineage and divine election served as the fundamental principles 
for the legitimation of kingship in the ancient Near East, including 





Israel. Both principles can be found also in the narrative in 1 Kg 





1-2 for legitimatizing the kingship of Solomon. It is striking, how 





ever, that the fact that Solomon sat upon the throne of David is 
repeatedly told by either the narrator (2:12), Solomon himself (2:24 
cf, 2:38, 45) or David (1:30, 35, 48; ef. 1:13, 17; 2:4), while the 


divine approval of Solomon's kingship is me 








1:36-37; cf. 1:47 


and confirmation by David (1:48) and Adonijah (2:15). This phe- 





in an indirect way, icc., in a prayer of Benaii 





nomenon has nothing to do with the so-called non-charismatic char- 
acter of Solomon's kingship." The narrator of the Succession Narrative 
has already dealt with the 
in the 





vine legitimati 








of Solomon’s kingship 





arrative of Nathan’s prophecy (2 Sam 7:1-17) and the 


See Ishida, The Royal Dynasties, pp. 
Against A. Alt, “Die Staatenbildung der Israc 
Schrifon ur Geschichte des Volles Israel TI, Munchen, 1953, pp. 61 [5 idem, “Das 
Konigtum in den Reichen Isracl und Juda” (1951), in Allie Scrflen car Geschichte 
bes loael M, pp. 120 ak J. Bright, A Hi Lowel {OTL}, London, 


1972 p 


nin Palastina” (1930), in Kleine 
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2:24-25)." In the present narrative, the 


isode of Solomon's birt P 
emphasis on the throne of David on which Solomon s 





derived 





from certain problems with which our narrator was concerne 





Undoubtedly, our narrator knew that Solomon had actually usurped 


he described it with 






the throne of David by a court intrigue, the 


ingenious obscurity. However, I can hardly agree with the view that 





ative with the intention of denouncing either 





he composed the 


Solomon or the dynasty of David, let alone monarchy as such, 





From his point of view, in of the intrigue and usurpation, 





Solomon is the legitimate king. The court intrigue by which Solomon 
reminds 





‘outmaneuvered Adonijah and seized the throne of David 





us of the story of Jacob in Gen By exploiting the bl 
of Isaac, his father 





his old father, Jacob snatched away the ble 





from Esau, his elder brother, with a trick 
mother. Although the acts of Jacob and Rebecca were clearly immoral, 


the narr 





or, who was interested in Jacob's fate, does not mind telling 
the story. What he was most concemed with was not a moral judge 





1 Jacob’s acts but the fact that the blessing of Isaac was 


diverted from Esau to Jacob, the ancestor of the people of Israel, 








The same spirit 


intrigue which set Solomon on the th 





one, What was important for 





cess by which Solomon established his 








kingship but its estat nt. Therefore he could insist without 





embarrassment that it came “from Yahweh” (I Kgs 2:15). This does 
not mean that he did not care about the defence of the legitimacy 
of Solor 


it, since when Solomon's kingship was established it had neither pop: 





in’s kingship. On the contrary, he was very sensitive about 





senior officials but 





ular support nor the consent of the majority 0 


only the backing of his faction which consisted of part of the courtiers 





and professional soldiers. The styles of royal legitimation correspond 





to the situations in which the kingship is established. If Solomon had 


been a genuin from another house than the Davidides or 





usurper 


an Absalom who had seized the throne of his father by force with 





popular support, id have simply underlined the divine 





See below pp. 1 
Against Delekat, in Rost Fatscbif, pp. 26-36; Wanthwein, Die Exghlng som der 
Thronfle Davi, pp 419; Langhamet, KB 6), pp. 321-379, 481-598; 
an Scters, Jn Seah of Hi 269-29 
CL. Mett 
Theme in 2S 





as Motif and 
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election. But the situation was more complicated. Solomon gained 





designation as the success 





er, but he gained it by a 





court intrigue. Under these circumstances, the regime of Solomon 






had to lay emphasis first on the continuity of the dynasty, since the 


throne of David was the sole foundation of 





is kingship when it was 


established. At the same time, it was necessary to legitimatize the 





drastic measure which Solomon's supporters took to secure the king. 


hip for him, for Solomon 





rary to general expec- 
tation (cf. 2:15 


In my opinion, these two ¢ Solomonic legitimation 








are blended in the words of congratulation offered by Benaiah (1:37) 
and David's servants (1:47): “May your God make the name of 
Solomon more famous than yours, and make his throne greater than 
your throne”. I have tried to explain these words elsewhere as a 


blessing to David, symbolizing a dynastic grow! 





This interpreta- 





tion seems correct but insufficient. | am now inclined to think that 


these words imply not only the growth of the Davidie dynasty but 








also a real wish on the part of Solomon’s supporters that the name 





and throne of Solomon should literally become superior to those of 





David. This wish originated in their judgement that the regime of 








David had long been deteriorating and had to be taken over by 





Solomon, even though this meant resortin 
David in 





der to establish the dynasty 


David as a Disqualified King 


It has been noted that the figure of David as described in the 
Succession Narr 


of David’s Rise. In the latter, he is desc 


fe presents a striking contrast to that in the History 








as a blessed person 













Ishida, The Royal Dy . 

If we accept B. Mazar’s suigg 72 originated in_the days of co 
regency of David and Solomon, “The ans in the 065), in. The 
Early Biblical Porvd. Historical Stades, Jerwsalem, 1986, p. 228, we may find in the 
psalm a development of the theme of the ulation offered to David on the oc 
tasion of Solomon's accession to the throne, especially compare: v. 17: “May his 
fname endure for ever, his fame continue a the sun 

For the History of David's Rise se ¢ im Anfitieg 
Davids (1 Sam.15-2 Sam 5). ‘Tradition sd K at, Copenhagen, 1971; Ishida, The 





Royal Dyrastics, pp. 5 
iL A Naw Tr 
1980, pp. 2 


Mettinger, King and Msi, pp PK. McCarter 
In AB 8), Garden City 
: 2-7 David is described 
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chosen by Yahweh as king, while David in the former is an object 





and finally a dotard. Scholars 





of scandal and a man of indecis 
the narrator of the Succession 
Narrative who persistently discloses the weak points of David and 


his decadence. The answers propounded to the question differ mainly 





have puzzled over the intentis 


according to the way the critics define the purpose of the narrative 
From the viewpoint of finding a Solomonic legitimation in it, I am 
convinced that the purpose of the description of David's shortcom- 
jely from the 





ings in the Succession Narrative can be elucidated 








political standpoint of those with a critical attitude towards the re 





of David, who assisted Solomon in establishing his kingship. 
It is important to note that the criticism is leveled against David 


not on but as a king.” For instance, David is de 





a private 
cribed with much sympathy when he, as a father, wept over the 
death of his rebellious son (2 Sam 19:1). But, what the narrator 





intends to show by this moving description is that David is disqualified 








from being ki 
strance indicates (19:6-8). This is a typical example of a description 





of David's disqualification to be king, in which Joab’s influence over 
the regime increases in inverse proportion to the decline of David's 


ol over the kingship. The key to understanding the purpose of 








the narrator of the Succession Narrative lies in this 
tween David and Joab. 
When the people of Israel demanded that Samuel installs a king 





over them, they expected the king to be s9pa, ie., the ruler and 


as the war-leader of the kingdom (1 Sam 





20; ef. 8:5; 12:12; Ps 72) 


these two functions were regarded a 
the fundamental duties of a king in the ancient Near East” David 














le in 2 Samm a man 

AT he Sec 

ive many conflicts between David's per 

s as king, “The Difficulty of Ruling Well 

HL Schulte has pointed out that Joab dominates the narrative from the begin 

ning to the end, Dir Enbtehung der Gechchtsxkrebang in alia. Ivael (BZAW 128) 
Berlin/New York, 1972, pp. 141-145 

‘See H. Franktort, Kinship and the Gode. A Stuy of Ancient Noar Easter Religion a 

the Ineqration of Soity & Nabwe, Chicago, 1948, pp, 51-60; TT. Jacobsen, “Early 

Politic spotamia W.L. Moran'(ed)), Toward the 

Menps History and Ciltre (SS 21), Carne 


gion: ‘The Central 


we pp. 43 ff, 68, 


Ancient Mesopotamian Reli 
43; ef alo a 
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while he was still competent to perform the task of being ruler and 





supreme judge of the kingdom, is mentioned in the first list of hi 
high officials as follows: “So David reigned over all Israel; and David 
administered justice and equity to all his people” (2 Sam 8:15). By 
contrast, he puts on a very poor performance or gets just failing 


marks for this duty in the Succession N 





David betrayed the people's confidence in him as a just judge by 

of Uriah the Hittite, 
It was Joab who first 
11:14-21), We do not know how the 
affair came to Nathan's knowledge. It is possible to assume that, by 
informing Nathan of the fact, Joab vindicated himself in the matter 
of Uriah’s death in battle. In the disclosure of the affair through 
Nathan's prophetic reproach (12:7-15), David was disgraced, but 


his adultery with Bathsheb 








her husband, to cover up 





learned the secret from Davi 





Joab escaped from having his reputation ruined as the commander 
of the army 

No action was taken by David as a judge conceming Amnon's rape 
of Tamar. “When King David heard of all these th 
angry; but he did nnon, his son, for he loved 
thorn” (13:21 LXX), This unjust tr 
ment of the affair caused Absalom, Tamar's brother, to kill Amnon 
in revenge. This time David o 





ings, he was very 








hing to harm 





him, because he was his 








¢ again did nothing but weep with 
his sons and all his servants (13:36). Moreover, in the stories of 
Amnon's rape of Tamar and Absalom’s revenge on Amnon, by stu 
pidly granting the respective requests of Amnon and Absalom with- 
26-27; ef, 15:7-9), David 


lize their evil designs. These: mistakes also 


out penetrating into their hearts (13:6 
indireetly helped them re 





call into question his competence as a wise ruler 

Though David wanted to pardon Absalom, he hesitated to take any 
initiative towards healing the breach between himself and Absalom. 
In the meantime, Joab took an 





«tive hand in the problem by send 
ing a woman of Tekoa to David (4:1-3). We are not explicitly told 
he reason for Joab’s intervention. But the conversation between 
David and the woman from Tekoa indicates that Joab was concerned 
about the problem of the royal suceession (14:4~20). Since Absalom 


was the first candidate for the throne at that time, we can assume 





that Joab also expected Absalom to become king in the future. It is 


quite possible, therefore, that by mediating a settlement between 


For the list of David's high officials see below pp. 12 

















David and Absal obliga 


1, Joab wanted to place Absalom under an 





ti to exert influence on him when he should become 





king, However, contrary to his expectation, Absalom kept aloof from 
Joab (cf. 1 Kgs 2:2 


army instead of Joab (2 Sam 





med Amasa commander of the 
Absalc 


n with Joab, s 








1 undoubtedly felt much 





ce the former was much 





more at ease with Amasa 








less brilliant than the latter (ef, 20:45). But, this appointment proved 





the battle in the for- 








fatal to Absalom, He was not 








est of Ephraim (18 illed by Joab (18:9-15), who wa: 


1 man of vengeful character (cf In any case, as the woman 





we course of affairs’ 
mnciling David 


with Absalom (14:33). The fact that the course of events was deter 


from Tekoa told David, “in order to chat 








Joab intervened in the problem and succeeded in recd 








mined not by David but by Joab testifies 


ation in which David was not active enough to exercise the office 





of ruler, while Joab actually conducted the affairs of state 


According to the Succession Narrative, the direct cause of Absalom’s 








rebellion was David's negligence in his duty as the supreme judge 
of the kingeom. Absal 


before the king for jut 


sid to any person who “had a suit to come 








ment,... See, your claims are good and 
hear you... Oh 





right; but there is no man deputed by the king 








that T were judge in the land! ‘Then every man wi 
give him justice” (15:2-4). By these 


might come to me, and I wouk 
words, “Absalom stole t 
succeeded in rising in revolt with them against the regime of David. 
Then, the people J David and elevated Absalom to the 
position of king (ef, 15:10; 19:10-11). ‘This ep 


clearest pieces of evidence for David's disqualification for the office 








hearts of the men of Israel” (15:6), and 




















aler 
the 
rary to the people’s original intention (ef, 19:23). David 

lly 


ating David's one-sided deal 


ly because of Absalom's death, David was restored 











fer the rebellion but event 





icult situation 
sowed the seeds of new trouble. Re 
ing with the tribe of Judah (1942-44), the northem tribes decided 
ding to which he had 





to dissolve their covenant with David, ac 





reigned over them (5:1-3), by the instigation of Sheba, the son of 
Bichri (20:1-2). By calling She 
rator shows his pro-Davidic stance, but he does not hesitate (o tell 








‘a worthless fellow” (20:1), the nar- 





ment of the affair, After Absalom’s dete: 





about David's 








David appointed Amasa commander of the army in place of Jo: 
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19:14). Although this change was made to appease the people 


Judah who had taken part in Absalom’s rebell 





on, it was clearly 


‘an unjust action, for Amasa had served as the commander of the 





rebel army, while Joab had rendered the most distinguished service 
gh he had killed Abs: 


in disobedience to David's order (18:10-15). To make matters worse 








to David in suppressing the rebe om 
Amasa was an incompetent commander. He was not able to call up 
the people of Judah in 20:4-5), David 
was obliged to ask Abi jiers, among whom Joab wa: 
included, to deal with the trouble. While 

Amasa and seized command of the 
expeditionary force (20:8-13). When Joab returned triumphant fro 

















‘on an expedition 





against Sheba, Joab assassinate 





the campaign, David was compelled to restore him to the command 





he army (20:22-23). The unmistakabl 








message of the story is 





that David was only a nominal ruler, and Joab had become the 
strong-man holding sway over the kingdom. 
Also in the performance of his duty as the war-leader of the king; 


dom, David in the Succession Narrative is a thoroughly inec nt 





person. During the Ammo r David con 
Bathsheba, His behav 


Uriah the Hittite, who refused to go down to his house because of 








is described in sharp contrast to that of 





self-control (1:11). It is clear that the story implicitly accuses 
David of negligence in his duty as the war-leader by his adultery 


with Bathsheba and murder of Uriah during the war.” Moreover 





Joab’s urging to David to capture the city of Rabbath Ammon him- 


elf, “lest I take the city, and it be ¢ 








d by my name" (12:2 
hows that the war was virtually cos 
1 


In the battle against Absalom, Da 





i by Joab under the nom- 





| supervision of Davi 





first tried to assume hit 


responsibility as war-leader by mustering the men who were with 








1). But being dissuaded by the people from going out with 
‘Whatever 


#). These words are nothing but a dereliction 











to you I will do” (18 













there are some sch sain dah was not involved 
in the rebellion, we ean hardly explain the stat hat assumption, sce Ishida, 
The Royal Dynasties, pp, 69 f'n. 

ih hat Uriah kept continence in accordance with the obligations 
fk hs the holy R. de Vaux, Ancien 


Is Lif ution, London, 196 


Bailey, Dacad in Love 
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of his duty as war-leader. In addition, he could not restrain himself 


from giving such an order, improper to troops going to the front, 





¢ leader of the enemy (18:5) 





as to deal gently with Absalom, 





Judging from the consequences, itis likely that Joab prevented David 


from going into battle. David’s leniency towards Absalom must have 





been an obstacle to Joab, who had determined to eliminate Absalom, 


pably since Absalom had appointed Amasa commander of 
of J 
Absalom (18:14-15), As for the story of David as a father in a frenzy 


of grief at the death of his rebellious son (19:1), I have already dealt 





most 






nored David's command and killed 





with the narrator's intention. In fact, no one can deny that the 





episode tells us that the real commander in the battle against Absalom 





was not David but Joab. 


In the campaign against Sheba the son of Bichri, Joab murdered 





Amasa, the commander of the army appointed by David, and usurped 





the position of commander of the expeditionary force. So, David 








Id not help givin 





mander of the army. As I have suggested above, if Benaiah was 








appointed commander of the royal bodyguard at the same time, this 
appointment was made, most probably, with the intention of counter 


balancing Joab’s growing power. Those who were layal to the dynasty 





of David must have been alarmed at Joab’s self-appointment as com: 


David's impotent rule. In any case, there 








ye zenith of his 








It cannot be an accident that David as the ruler of the land is omit- 


ted from the second list of his high officials (20:23-26), which is 






placed immediately after the story of Joab’s victorious campaign 


against Sheba. There are three such lists; two of David's high officials 








and one of Solomon's. Except for the second list of David’s, either 





David or Solomon is mentioned at the top of the list as the ruler 
reigning over all Israel (2 Sam 8:15 = 1 Chr 18:14; 1 Kgs 4:1).7! Ac- 
cordingly, we may assume that by omitting David's name from it 


the second list of David's high officials tells us, thou 











T.ND. Metis Samm 8:15 as ecftorial, Solon 
Study of the Cal te Lsradite Monarchy (CBOTS 5), Lund, 1971 
p. 7,0. 4. He seems right from the stylistic point of view. However, 1 

find in this verse an intentional addition of the author of the narrative to the orig 
inal ist. For various views on the two lis of David's high officials see Bailey, David 
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that the de facto ruler was then Joab, who ranked at the top of the 
list (2 Sam’ 20:23a) 


The episode concerni 





g Abishag the Shunamite (1 Kgs 1:1-4) tells 
us that David had lost his physical strength, especially his virility, in 


his last days, This episode adds another proof of his disqualification 








as king. It is unlikely, however, that the narrator found in David's 





impotence his inability in the royal duty in fertility cults like in the 
ig countries in the ancient Near East, since we have no 

he kingdom of Judah.” What 
c¢ is David's impotence in the literal 


at a ki 











the narrator tells in the pass 





sense of the word. ‘This episode implic who cannot 





his successor is not a king any longer 


However, in the present context, the episode of Abishag the ro 





nurse rather serves as an introduction to the narrative of the court 





intrigue, by which Solomon gained David's designation as his suc 





cessor (1:5-53), as well as a preparation for the narrative of Solomon’ 





execution of Adonijah (2:13-25). In the narrative of the court intrigue 


David is portrayed as a king who became not only too senile to 





bring the ambitions of Joab and Adonijah under his control but also 





too hesitant to decide upon his successor by himself. David is described 









can per 





duty any more, In portraying David in this way, the narrator skill 


fully provids a reason for the intrigue. According to his analysis of 
the situation, the de facto ruler of the regime was Joab; if Joab had 


succeeded in making Adonijah king, the latter would have been the 





former's aced on the throne by 





wuppet, just like Ishbaal, who was 


Abner, the commander of Sauls 





ny (2 Sam 2:8-9), In his opinion, 


this was a sort of usurpation to be prevented. However, David had 





ho power to administer justice as a king. Under these circumstances, 


it was legitimate, so asserts the 





rrator, to take all possible steps to 
interfere with the plan of Joab and Adonijah. This was the reason 





igue by which Solomon's supporters secured his desi 





tion as the heir apparent by tu 





the tables on Adonijah’s party 
at the last: moment. 


See Wurthwein, Das Bite Buck der Kise, p. 10, n. 6 
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The Abishag Episode 


After several years of co-regency with David, Solomon became the 





ng from his passive role 








in the court intrigue, we may assume that Solomon was under adult 
1 sup: 


public which Adonijah 





1.” Besides, in contrast to broai 





age at the time of his acce 





tant courtiers and the gene 





port from imp 





enjoyed (1 Kgs 1 2:15, 22), Solomon was helped by 





nobody but a few newcomers who enlisted David's mercenaries as 
their allies (1:8, 10, 26). Un 
regency was to protect you 







pubtedly, the main purpose of the co- 


Sok against Adonijah and his 








supporters,” The fact th purge was made in the days of the 


co-regency suggests that foundation of Solomon's regime was 


shaky at the beginning, while Adonijah’s party remained intact, Espe- 





» continued to have influence with 





cially, Joab was threatening w 


the coutiers and the people. Under these circumstances, the demise 








of David doubtle ime to a crisis (cf 








Against the background of this political crisis, the Abishag affair 
must be elucidated, The narrative begins with Adonijah visiting 
ther and of Bathsheba’ 


n, in order to show that this visit 





Bathsheba (2:13a), The names of Adonijah's 








son are pointedly mentioned aga 





was made in the framework of a confrontation between the two rival 
0 conversation with Ai 





parties. Indeed, Bathsheba ¢ onijah 





in a tense atm She asked: “Do you come salém?” and he 





answered: “salém 3). The identical question and answer were 
exchanged between the elders of Bethlehem and Samuel, when 
Samuel visited Bethlehem tc future king as a substitute for 
Saul (1 San 


when coming to meet Samuel tells that they felt misgiving about the 





1 16:45). The report on the elders’ “trembling” (wempeher‘di 





purpose of his visit. Similarly, Bathsheba’s question signifies her grave 





suspicion about Adonijah’s real intention 


However, before disclosing the purpose of his visit, Adonijah skill- 








fully relaxed! her tension by telling her of ation of political 


{ion, Solomon was 16 years old at 
VII, Jeru 076, col. 693 (Hebrew); ef 


in ABD VI, New York, 1992, p. 105, 








y in the Kingdom of Judah, see Ishida, The R 
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pne to convince her that his request 
Ti 
way royal legitimacy was 
us ki 


rest of the ancient Near East.” In that case 


ambition (1 Kgs 2:15). This was 











for Abishag had nothing to do with a claim upon th 











rial gs’ harem, both 








in Israel and in t 





why did Adonijah make such a request which might endanger hi 





life? The answer is bound up with the ambiguous status of Abish 





at the court 

It is by no means clear exactly what her title sikenet stood for 
1 Kgs 1:2, # 
Bible.” Her task was “to lie in the king's 
1:2), As such she “stood before 


is the only bearer of the title in the Hebrew 





to make him warm 





king” (1:2) and served him (1:4 





15), But the king “ha 





no intercourse with her” (1:4b). Owing to 


h regard her not as 


the last remark it is on th nd possible 





oncubine of David but as a mere nurse, However, on the other 
h 
David and her because of his impotence, she wa: 
Day 





hand, we may contend that intercourse occurred between 





tainly included 








concubines since her task was “to lie in the king's 








out the status o 
Ador 
First 


Evidently, there were differences of opinion a 


Abishag at Solomon's court and it appears tha 








to take advantage of the ambiguity of the situ: 





he approache 





Joor to Solomon, He knew well that 
Aficr making her 
kingship (2:15), he 

a 





Bathsheba to use her as a b 
Se 





jon would hardly refuse her reque 
lower her guard by stating his resigna 





Abishag was innoce 
ah (2:18, 20-21 








She was willing to intercede with Solomon for Ad 








When hearing of Adonijah’s reque 





with Adonijah and ordered the latter's execution (2:22-24), According 
n Adonijah might 








to a common interpretat 





have had, whether romani tical, Solomon seized the request 





as a legal pretext to execute and most commentators discover 





de Vaux, Anciont lad, pp. 116 Marriage andl Monarchical 









Legitimacy in Ugarit and Israel”, JSS The Roy 
Dyvaites, p. 74. There are several scholar ' 

Wirthwein, Di Eroshang von dr Thonfle De 

Ducid, p. 137, n. 4 but the at coe 





Servite IB, p. 698, "urs = 


local government official 
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some sympathetic tones for Adonijah in the narrative.” I would like 


n, however 





o suggest a different interpretat 





Solomon’s answer to Bat 
‘Why do you ask Abishag th 
the kin; also!” (2: 





heba reveals the problem involved: 
Shunamite for Adonijah? Ask for him 
In his view, wherein the appropriation of 











Abishag is regarded as the equivalent of seizing the kingship, if he 
had 

exploited her as a pretext for pretending ag 
hi onijah. Alth 
Adonijah’s plot, it is clear for the reader who has knowledge about 
s 


anted Adonijah’s request for Abishag, Adonijah would have 





to the throne; Bathsheba 








J been deceived by Ai h no mention is made of 





that he 
1 Adonijal 
g should remind the reader of Absalom’s taking possession of 


mon’s critical situati¢ 





ade the correct judgement of 





the problem and penetrat 
bis 


David's harem (2 Sam 16:21~22). In any case, as Solomon had once 





warmed Adonijah, when “wickedness” was found in Adonijah (1 Kgs 
1:52), Solomon did not hesitate to kill him, ‘The execution was licit 


The opinion that the narrative of the Abishag affair was com: 





posed as an anti-Solomonic propaganda since it revealed Solomon’ 








cruel action toward his innocent brother” is a good exa 











misunderstanding of a bib e humanistic sen: 





al passage based on 
timent of our modem society, We must understand the original mes: 


sage of the narrative in light of the royal ideology of the ancient 





Near East, as praise of Solomon who was wise enough to prevent 


Adonijah’s cunning plot." In so doing, Solomon succeeded in estab- 








lishing his kingship in the king 


9. The Testament of David and Solomon's Purge 








The Testament of David (1 Kgs 2:1-9)" provides us with additional 


evidence for the a 





gument that there was no uprising against David 
at En Rogel. In his final words to Solomon on his death-bed, David 





pooh N 4; Warthwein, Di 
Ds RB 8S (1976), p. 333 
52, argues that Solomon's execution of Adonijah 





hiical authority 
Kgs 2:1-9) is generally regarded as x comps 
urce (wv. 5-9) and Dewteronomisic material, s 
104. However, W.T. Koopmans reads the peri 


The T 
work cons 
Gray, 1 
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n of Abner and Amasa and accused 





charged Joab with the assassin 
Shimei of cursing David at the time of Absalom’s rebellion. Some 
commentators are puzzled over the fact that there is no char 





against Adonijah and Abiathar in the testament This is not sur- 





mes with which Joab and Shimei were 





prising, however, since the ¢ 





charged have nothing to do with Adonijah’s attempt to gain the 
crown. In other words, David did not find any offence in Adonijah 


with S 





and his supporters in connection with their strug! 
party over the kingship. 
However, Adoni 


plotted against S 





was executed by Sol 





smon's regime, Likewise, Abiathar was condemned 





solely for taking sides with Adonijah. Indeed, his loyalty toward David 


yunds for commuting a death sentence to 








banishment from Jerusalem to Anathoth, his home village (2:26). At 





the same time, this fact suggests that Abiathar did not play a significant 


role in the strugle for the ¢ from the political point of view 








By contrast, Solomon had to get rid of Joab by any possible means, 


ab’s influence 








since it was the aim of Sc at to remc 





over the regime. Therefore, exploiting Adonijah's request for the 





hand of Abishag as a sign of a conspiracy, on 


with Ado 





pretext Solomon 
ah, Admittedly 
33). However, the 


reads; “For Joab 





ered Benaiah to execute Joab toget 








ab was guilty of offences against David (2-5, 








the reason for his execut 





had supported Adonijah although he had not supported Absalom’ 





2:28). This comment reveals that Joab was actually executed not for 


his disobedience to David in the early days but for his conspiracy 


with Adonijah against Solomon.” It seems that Solomon had a need 





for the authority of David’s testament to execute Joab who was still 





so influential that Solomon felt uneasy about dealing with him alone 
At the same time we have to keep it in sight that the charge against 
Joab with his as 
of David (2:5-6) 


design to legitimatize Solomon's execution of Joab. 


ination of Abner and Amasa in the Testament 





placed here according to the historiographical 





cope as a “poetic narrative” and 
Testament of David in 1 Kings ti 1-10", P74 2 
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The Testament of David was not a sufficient pretext for Shimei 
execution, since David had sworn to him that he would not kill him 
2 Sam 19:24). Therefore, S 





mon entrapped him and succeeded 


in geting rid of him, Shimei was the archenemy of the house of 





David. Ever since David had taken over Saul’s kingship, the house 
of Saul had continued to lay claim to the kingship even after David 
had become the king of Israel. Ziba's words about Meribaal’s expec 
tation of the restoration of Saul's kingsh 
David (16:5-8) and Sheba’s revolt (20: 





» (16:3), Shimei’s curse on 





show that David had not 





in silencing that claim by the end of his reign, By the 





execution of Shimei, Se 
S: 


»mon demonstrated that this latent claim of 


ul's house to the kinj ad, The execution of 





hip was rejected for 
Joab, mu 


of Solomon's coldblooded character but as an episode of Solomon's 





Shimei, together with tha 





be regarded not as a token 


wisdom (cf, 1 Kgs 2:9) as well as one of his pol 





litical achievements 
in a matter which David had left unfinished. 





As I have suggested al ationship between David and 





Solomon in the Succession Narrative basically had two aspects: con: 


tinuation of David's th on the onk 








David's regime on the This ambivalence toward David is the 
Solomoni These double 


the ‘Testament of David (2:1-9) and the 





characteristic feature of timatic 








narrative ak urge of his enemies (2:13-46). The view 








for the continuity of the dynasty is « 











before the narrative of the purge: “Solomon sat upon the throne of 





David his father, his kingdom was firmly established” (2:12), Solo: 





mon's purge is understood here as a confirmation of the eternal sta. 
f Davi 
he establishment of hi 


and its throne (2:33, 45), but not as a 





bility of the house 














Evidently, the dynastic continuity between David and Solomon is 





spect in the Succession Narrative. But the Solomonic 





historiographer could not finish without adding the other aspect. We 


find it in the very last words of the narrative: “So the kingdom was 





established jad 





b). This Hebrew phrase is generally 
translated as “in the hand of Solomon”. But the cc 





text requires it 
rendering as “by the hand of Solomon”."® ‘The passage implies that 


For the use of Hyed with the meanin 
f°, ee BDB, p. 391. As intensifying express 
we HALOT It, p 
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the kingdom was established onl Solomon had solved difficult 








problems left unsolved by David. Solomon is contrasted here with 
David, whose awkward treatment of political problems had caused 


one rebellion and unrest afte in the kingdom, 





10. Conclusion 








n to deal in detail in the present chapter with 





questions of the boundaries, date, and author of the Succession 
Narrative. It seems necessary, however, to make some remarks about 
these questions in order to complete the analysis. Since the relation- 
ship between David and Joab and the way of dealing with the claim 


of Saul’s house to the kingship may be regarded as the main and 





ning of David's 
r Saul’s kingship, the 


econd themes, respectively, the story of the 
kingdom of Judah, established by taking 








1 Ishbaal, culminating in Joab's assassi 





nation of Abner and David's curse on Joab, and the assassination 





of Ishbaal signifying the end of Saul’s kingdom in 2 Sam 2-4, seem 
the most suitable beginning to the narrative.’ By the same reason. 
ing, Lam inclined to find the condluding remark in the words: “So 
the kin 
the execution of Shimei (I Kgs 2:46b), rather than in the similar 


words in 2 Kgs 2:12 











n could not be as late as the second half 





The date of comp 


of Solomon's reign. For the re of Solomon must have felt it 





necessary to make this sort of legitimation only in its early year 
Besides, the narrator's candid attitude towards the disgraceful conduct 
of the members of David 
Bathsheba, his murder of Uriah or A 


also indicate the same early years, It appears that these scandal 





house, such as David's adultery with 








's rape of Tamar, would 





were still too fresh in the memory of the gen 








public to be 


cealed, when it was composed. 








140 £ Ds 
pp. 14 £ 

As one of the critical views agaisat B 
find the end of the Succession Narrative 
McCarter, I! Samuel, pp. 12 £. For various 
Narrative see Bailey, David in Love and Wer, pp. 15 
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Iam convinced that the author of the Succession Narrative was 
from Nat 
pmon's party in the court intrigue, one of 


one of the supporters of Solomon. Ju 





an’s role as 





the driving force of 
Nathan's fc 


ination of the roles which Nathan played in the Succession Narrative 





lowers may be a likely candidate for author. An exam 


also confirms that he was the ideologue of the movement for estab- 









lishing Solomon’s regime. Apart from the episode of the court intr 








1 Kgs 1), he appears only twice in the Succession Narrative, viz 
in his prophecy about the perpetuation of David's dynasty (2 Sam 
on David's sins of adultery 
and murder (12:1-25)." It is important to note that both episodes 





7:1-17)" and in his prophetic ver 








mon’s party that the 
name and throne of Sold 





in were superior to those of David. In 


the prophecy, it is ex; ut the establishment 





essed as a prediction aby 





f the Davidic dynasty: “When your days are fulfilled and you lie 





own with ye 





fathers, I will raise up your son after you and 
I will establish his kingdom” (7:12) and the builder of the Temple 





He (i.c., your son) shall build a house for my name" (7:13a). ‘This 
is nothi 





g but a declaration that Solomon did in fact establish the 
dynasty and build the Temple which David had failed to build. In 
the verdict, Solomon loved by Yahweh and called Jedidiah (12:24-25) 


presents a striking contrast to David under Yahweh's curse (11:27 








12:10-11). It is conspicuous that Yahweh's curse brought on by 





David's adultery with Bathsheba and his murder of Uri 
on Se 


Bathsheba, This was a sin to be redeemed by David himself, involv 


1 no longer 





has any unfavourable infl lomon’s birth 10 David and 





ing the life of the first son of David and Bathsheba. 
iy T conclude that Nathan 
who, being disappointed in David, placed his hopes in young Solo- 


From the foregoing 





was a prophet 


mon to restore the rule of the dy 





asty of David with justice and equity 
of Israel and Judah.” And someone from Nathan's 
circle composed the Succes: 





over the kingd 


on Narrative 





a historiographical style 
to defend the legitimacy of Solomon's kingship. 





pis attitude of Nathan towards David with that of 
510-85) and that of Ahijah 
wm whom he had helped to the 
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THE NARRATIVE OF NATHAN’S PROPHECY* 





Limitation 






























Sam 7:1-17; 1 Chr 17:1-15; 
the covenant of David,! i 





The narrative of Nathan’s prophecy 
damental document f 








ical texts which have 
been a 


structure and to give an interpretat 


ne of U most repeatedly studied. 





Numerous suggestions hav anced to analyze its complicated 








of its ambiguous implication, 
However, no study has received general support among scholars 
Mier the pioneering study of L. Rost appeared in 1926, the nar 


rative of Nathan’s prophecy was once regarded by the majority of 





critics as a text composed from the oldest nucleus of the proph: 





ecy and several strata from different peric 





was Deuteronomistic.’ In contrast, the fundam 
was also defended once and again.’ Among others, the proposal of 


© This eway isa revit f the study which Win S, Arai et al 








The Me W ¢ He Pryfesun 
Sekine on His Seenty Seenth B al Studies 25), Tokyo, 
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the Davidic covenant see al 
For a survey of prev T.N.D. Mettinger, King ond Masih 











¢ Sa ef te Ls (GBOTS 8, Lund, 1976, pp. 48-6; 
T, Ishida, Th r 18 Formation and Drelopne 
f Raya Dyna BZAW 1 New York p. 81-117. See al 
E. von Ne Konig un Der Hi nd des Tempelbauverbotes 
in 2 Sam T 434-453; PK McCarter, 1 Sanu, A Na 
Translation duction, Ni AB 9), Garden’ City, NY., 1988, 
pp. 190-231; PJ, Botha against the Background of Ancient Ne 
Eastern Memorial Inscriptions”, in W.C. van Wyk (ed), Studies in the Su 
Nira ria, 1986, GAH. Joes, The Nathan Ni JSOTSup 
80), Sheffield, 1990, pp. 39-9: 

L. Rost, “Die Cberlieferung Davids” (1926 
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time of Isaiah, Deuteronomistc v 
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substantial support for the unity. His 








he narrative of Nathan’s 


prophecy with the Egyptian Ainigsnoellc? However, this proposal was 





discarded after the analogy had been proved as inappropriate 





According to the prevailing view, obtained by methods of redaction: 
criticism, the present 





rative of Nathan’s prophecy composed from 
different layers edited by the Deuteronomistic historian. 


Admittedly there are obvious difficulties m the 








literary critical point of view. Analytical studies are effective to indi« 








cate problems ¢ 


employ methods of redaction-criticism are, it seems, scarecely con: 





cerned to give a satisfactory explanation for the unity of the present 


text in which di 





ulties remain side by side. In other words, we can 








to the 
question why such obvious difficulties remain in an important text 
like Nathan's prophecy, if the pr 








editorial work of the Deu 








that it is worthwhile 





seck aller a possibility to find a design in the 
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2. David’s Building Plan of a Temple in Jen 





The narrative of Nathan's prophecy consists of the introductory and 
concluding frameworks (2 Sam 7:1 nd the prophecy proper 


\ historical recollection 








of Yahweh's preference for a tent to n with the people of 


Israel since the Exodus to the days of David (wv, 5-7); b) Yahweh's 












merciful works for David and the people of Israel in past and future 
(vv. 8-1 la); ¢) Yahweh’s promise of founding the Davidie dynasty 
with a prediction about.a temple built by a son of David (vy, 11b~16) 

The introductory framework begins with the description of the 


situation (wy, 1-3) whi David's building of his pal: 






ace in Jerusalem, his new capital (5:6-12) and his transfer of the ark 
P 


of God there (2 Sam 6; 1 Chr 13; 15-16). Taking it into consider 





ation that the ark was the sacred symbol of the tribal confederation 








of Shiloh in the pre-monarchical period (1 Sam 4-6), the last oper 


ation is to be understood as David's religio-political action to estab. 
lish the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah by ce 
David had 
cause Jerusalem ha 
Israelite tribes before his capture (2 Sam 5:6-9). Mo 


from Bethlehem of Judah (1 Sam 16 ne of the southern 





imation of Jerusalem as the new capital of his double 





ing the city with the Shilonite 





tradi J reason to make every effort to do so, be 





nan alien city outside the territories of the 








tribes, most probably, outside the confederation of Shiloh. It is con 


ceivable, therefore, that David already had a plan to build a temple 





in Jerusalem for the lasting abode of the ark when its transfer to 
Jerusalem was decided. Moreover, it is to be remembered that the 
king’s building 
Near East as a 


respect the building of a te 





1 repairing of a temple was regarded in the ancient 


gn of divine approval of the king’s rule.’ In every 








ple in the new capital was an indis 
pensable project for David. 

When David sought advice of Nathan 
building a temple for Yahweh, the p 











See 
VT 35 (1985) 












See H. Frankl m Religion 
the Int Soci vd, “Temple 
Building: AT A) Hurowi 
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support to it (2 Sam 7:3), but at night he imparted Yahweh's answer 
¢ (vv. 4-7). Scholars have 
“ch 


David's plan overnight."® Regarding all the solutions proposed as un- 


to David in a somewhat negative to 





ed his attitude toward: 





searched for the reason why the prop! 





satisfactory, I suggested in a previous study that a change of mind on 





the part of Nathan seems to have resulted from antagonism at the royal 
court at that time, especially, from his failure to make consensus of 


the two chief priests, Abiathar and Zadok, on the king’s plan."' In that 





case, Nathan's hasty support to the kin 





plan should be regarded 
the court, I still 





hold that we could imagine this sort of political situation behind the 





narrative of Nathan's prophecy. However, if the narrative was com- 





posed as a historiography, the narrator's concern was not to 





situation, let alone Nathan's mistake, His seem- 





report on the re 





ingly inconsistent attitude towards David's plan may be correctly 





interpreted only when we shall find out the narrator’s own thetoric 


3, Explanations of David's Failure 


Biblical historiographers were interested in a hitorical fact that Solomon 
instead of David succeeded in leaving his mark on history as the 
builder of the Jerusalem Temple, They felt uneasy to accept the fact 
1 was not only the founder of the 


without explanation. For Dav 





dynasty under Yahweh's bl 





ing but also the prototype of the ideal 
F ¥ 


king who was loyal to Yahweh (1 Kgs 15:3-5), In contrast, Solomon 





cy tamished his fame (11:1-13, 
for it, Whi 
upied with fightings with enemies 


was remembered as a king whose apos 
31-39). Th 
the first tells that David was pr 








re are at least two different 





explanat 








by whom he was surrounded (5: second relates that Yahweh 
forbad David to build a temple because “he was a man of wars and 
had shed blood” (1 Chr 
into a word-play on the name Se 


29:9). What both the exp 





8:3). The latter explanation develops 





mon as signifying a man of peace 





ations have in common is to count 















While Herrmann, WZ Lap Finds a iterary teristic of the 
Egyptian Kixigawvell, Noth, in Gesommeie Statin, p. 343, regards it as a polite for 
mality customary before the king: accordiong to McCarter, 1 Samad, pp. 196-197, 
224-229, jt is a late negative addition to the positive original view toward temp 
buildin T 85, p holds that it was Nathan's private opinion, 

I Dynasties, pp. 4 
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David's failure in achieving political stability as the fundamental rea- 


son for the miscarria 





¢ of his plan to build a temple 

It is very likely that the narrative of Nathan's prophecy offers 
another explanation of the reason why David was unsuccessful in 
building the Jerusalem Temple. In comparison with the other two 





explanations, however, the political situation related in the begin- 
rent. It reads: “Now when the 
h had 


Sam 7:1). All the biblical sources except 


ning of the narrative looks quite di 





king dwelt in his house, and Y iven him rest from all 











the second half of this passage (v. Ib) tell us that David did not 





have rest until the end. To smooth the difficulty posed by v. 1b its 


das a Deuteronomistic addition with its 





omission has been prop 





rest formula or as a marginal correction based on the synoptic pas 
age in | Chr 17:1. However, menetion is to be made that the 
very assertion that Davie already had rest plays an iny 
wel from Nathan, 





in the narrative to introduce David's secki 





Had not judged that he already est, i 





ble enough to undertake the construction David might 





have not sought the divine will about his plan of temple building 








In that case, we can hardly consider 2 Sam 7:1b as a late addition 





be an objective report on the real 





find in y. 1b David's 


situation, It is most prc 





m judg 








on the situation, which was proved to be wrong later 





To the David's inquiry Nathan replied: “Go, do all that is in your 
heart; for Yahweh is with you" (v, 3). The prophet’s reply clearly 





indicates his guarantee for Yahweh's approval of the king’s plan 





However, the divine words revealed to David through Nathan that 





night assumed another tone as follows: “Thus says Yahweh: Would 





you build me a house to dwell in? I have not dwelt in a house since 





the day I brought up the people of Israel from Egypt to this day 


but T have been moving about in a tent for my dwelling. In all 





places where I have moved with all the people of Israel, did I speak 





a word with any of the judges! of Isracl, whom I commanded to 


shepherd my people Israel, saying, ‘Why have you not built me a 





house of cedar? (ww. 5b-7) 

The pha give you Co mistc_phras 
jes see M, Weinfeld, Deal i pit 
For the omission of v. Ub fr 1 k Me 





For a marginal cor sce McC 
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Critics have felt d 





ficulties in these passages. First, they are puz- 


zled over Nathan’s overnight change of the attitude towards David's 





plan. We have already dealt with the pr 





lem and found in it a 





nt of departure of the present study. Secondly, they are perplexed 


with the am 





jguous expressions of Yahweh's answer. In a previous 





study, I suggested that we may find in the periphrasis Yahweh's re- 


luctant disapproval of David's plan.'" It seems necessary, however, 10 





ation to understand the narrator's rhetoric 





advance another interpr 
First of all, ar 








perusal of the text is req) 








what Yahweh’s words really imply. According to the prevailing view 


in these words Yahweh dismissed David’s plan to build a temple for 





on, some sch 





him." In ad ars are of the opinion that a cate 
sal Y 


It seems to me, however, that the message of Yahweh's words in 








tical refi 





fa temple weh's dwelling is expressed here. 


wv. 5b-7 is neither the definite disapproval of David’s plan to build 





1 temple nor the refusal of the concept of a temple for his dwelling, 
What is underlined in these passages is that Yahweh's continuous 


abide with the people of Israel all through the days of the Exodus, 











the period of the Judge 
David. ‘The pa: 
never asked anybe 


id the F 





tell us a historical recollection that Yahweh ha: 









y to build a permanent dwelling for him dur 
Isr 


we learn from the passages, therefore, is that Yahweh preferred a 





the period when the people 1 have been moving about, What 











tent to a temple since the Exodus to the time of David in order to 





move about with the people 

The intent of the narrator who tells Yahweh's preference for a 
tent over a temple to move about up to the days of David become 
dear step by step in the second and the third sections. In the sec- 





ond section he asserts that the f 





ople of Israel were still moving 
about in the time of David (v. 10) in which neither the people nor 





Royal Dynasties, 
HW Samuel, p ids that the posiive tone of v. $ came from 
'Voa Nordheim, VT 27 (1977, pp- 443. C, finds a confrontation between the 








logy of the anc ind the traditions of ancient Israel, accord- 
Carter, IS ive atid 
phan to build a temp phetic « 
regarded mn ny. Kruse, 1735 








in the Deut 
the inicaion of terople fs 
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David was given rest yet (v. Ila). And in the third section he pre- 


dicts as Yahweh's promise to David that a son of David will | 





sof the 





a temple (v. 13a). In other words, the express st sec 


tion are so ambiguous that we can hardly understand correctly the 








narrator's intent without the second and the third sections, The char- 





acteristic feature of the ambiguity of the first section becomes clearer 





in comparison with Deute 








aces to Nathan's prophecy 





ming the building of the ‘Temple. They are Sol 








spondence to Hiram king of Tyre gs 5:17-19) and his dedica- 


19)" While the former 





lays emphasis on rest given to Solomon alter David's fightings with 





enemies were over as the precondition for the erection of the Temple 
the latter accentuates the joint election of Jerusalem and David by 
Yahweh (8:16 LXX) to de 


dynasty, Both themes originated in Na 





d the legitimacy of the founder of the 








a historical recollectic 





of Yahweh's pref 





both the passages disapp 
erence for a tent over a temple in the past. There remains no ambi: 
uuity in the Deuteronomistic explanations of the reason for David's 
lis 


biguous expressions of the first section reflect a delicate situation of 





failure to build the Temy pre, the am 





which the narrator tried to give an explanation 








We may thw ¢ the rhetorical development of the first sec 





he introductory framework (2 Sam 





tion of Nathan’s prophecy wi 

1-7) as folk 
enough to undertake to build a royal tem 
1 later, though obliquel 








Wy. Ib). Tt was pe that he made a mis- 








judgement, as wars, rebellions, and domestic troubles reported in 
chapters following after 2 Sam 7 show. Secondly, Nathan from whom 


David sought counsel gave a favourable reply to his plan (v. 3) but 





it became clear later that what Nathan approved was a plan to build 





lem in general, Thirdly, to make 





ple for Yahweh in Jerus 
David postpone his plan to his son’s generation Nathan gave David 





divine words in which Yahweb told his preference for a tent to move 





at dwell in since the 





about with the people of Israel 





days the Exodus to the time of David (wv. 5b The implica. 





ion of the divine words is that the time 





ret ripe for building 


M, Noth, Kinige 1: 1. k 6 (BKAT 9, 
8, 90, 173 Wirthwein, Das Ente Ba 
11/1), Gotinges, 197, pp. 52 
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a temple for him because both David and the people of Isracl have 





not yet been given permanent rest.’* We can find here a common 


understandin ondition 





pility of the society was the pre 


for building a royal temple 


4, Solomon's Superiority over Da 








In the second section o 





the prophecy (2 Sam 7:8-11a) Yahweh's 


merciful works in the past and the future are related: Yahweh called 





David to be nagid, and he was with David to save him from his 


enemies; he will make for David a 





eat name, will appoint a place 





where the people will dwell in forever without disturbance, and will 


give David rest. 








topics are dealt with in biblical pas 


sages concerning Solomon in which his kingship is always described 





as more legitimate and much greater than David's. While Yahweh 
called David to be 1 


nagid by David, who was the reigning king (1 Kgs 1:35). Among 





om the pasture, Solomon was appointed 








multiple factors contributing to determining the royal succession in 





the ancient Near East the reigning king’s designation, together with 





the divine election, was most important to prove the legitimacy of the 








successor.! However, David who did not come from a royal family 


had naturally no designation from the reigning king. He could not 






but resort to 
161-13). As 
over David. While David was ch 
ing the sheep in Bethlehem (16:11-13), Solomon was loved by Yahweh 


ne election to legitimatize his kingship (1 Sam 


the divine election, too, Solomon was at advantage 





n by Yahweh when he was keep 


immediately after he was born (2 Sam 12:24b-25)." This sort of 








McCarter 5, 290 6, the interpretation 

28 Ho f iil a temple is found in th 
divided on the ve of verbs in w. Sb ba 
rd it a6 a pi rites insist that the ps 





mises, for Ishida, 

M pus atch 
1 found here Yab but 1 will 
modify my opine a pr and rest 
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extension of the validity to the past was common in the doctrine of 
in the Near E 


Esarhaddon: whom ASur, Samas have pronounced king 


divine election of the kir . For instance 








of Assyria ever since he was a younster” (Nin, A I:5-6). Nabonidus: 








whom Sin and Ningal designate ather’s 
womb” (Nr. 1, 4-5)2¢ 
Before I formed you in the womb Tay 
Jer 4 


As to Yahweh's abiding with David 


to the kingship in his r 
jah the prophet 
pinted you a prophet 





fer also to the call of Jere 








makin 


him, Solomon's superiority is explicitly expressed in the words of 





a great name for 


{ulation on Solomon's accession by Benaiah and David's serv- 








ants: “As Yahweh has been with my lord the king, even so may he 
be with Solomon, and make his throne greater than the throne of 
my lord the king David” (I Kgs 1:37); “Your G 
make his throne greater 


d make the name 








of Solomon more famous than yours, and 
than your throne” (1:47a\ 
of 





As we dealt with the first sec 





1 prophecy (2 Sam 7:5b-7 


the narrator of Nathan's prophecy was of inion that the divine 





promise to provide the people of Isracl with a peaceful settlement 





in a fixed place” did not become a reality in the days of David, On 





the contrary, the Solon n is generally described as a peace 





ful and prosperous per instance, “Judah and Israel were as 
many as the sand by the sea; they ate and drank and were happy 
Solomon ruled over all the kingdoms from the Euphrates to the land 
of the Philistines and to the border of E 
and served Solomon all the days of his life” (1 Kgs 4:20-5:1); “And 
Judah and Israel dwelt in safety, from Dan even to Beer-sheba, every 





ry brought tribute 





man under his vine and under his fig tree, all the days of Solomon’ 





5:5), Mention is to be made, however, that there are biblical 














R. Borger, Die In Auarkeddens Ko Aegrin (MO Beih. 9), Gra 
1956, pp. 39 
'S, Langdon, Die nubabylanischen ki rif (VAB 4), Leipeig, 1912, pp. 2 
See Ishida, The Royal Dynasties, pp. 12 £5 ef, SM. Paul, “Deuteroclsaiah and 
Cuneiform Royal Inscriptions”, JA0S 88 (1968), pp. 180-186 





See above p. I 











urine”, i.e, the place that Yah Deut 12:5). 8 
A. Gelaton, “A Note on Il Samuel 92-94, McCarter 
I Semuel, pp. 202 6 It is difficult to accept the view because of the context, ef 
also. Weinfeld, Deaterno Dastenams: Schl, p. 170, 1 
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Solomon's rule (11:14-40). Then 





fore, the information that Solomon’s 


reign was peaceful without any trouble is not to be understood as 





tion. It is similar to the assertion 
David's 


a hist 





al report on the real situ 








that Solomon's kingship was greater th 








Nor is there any information that David was given rest in his life- 
from Nathan the 





trary, David was ann 





time. On the ¢ 





prophet that “the sword shall never depar 









of his adultery with Bathsheba and his murder of Uriah, her hu 
band (2 Sam 12:10), In fact, David in the second half « 








is described as a king who had to 





one after the other such as Absalom’s rebellion (2 Sam 13-19) 








Sheba’s revol 





he national census and the plague 





24:1-25), and a power struggle at the ¢ 5-53), It wat 











Solomon who received rest which Yahweh had promised to David, 
1 in the most explicit fashion in Sol 
Tyre: “Y 


r the name of Yahweh his God because 








words to Hiram. kinj w that David my father 








of the warfare with which his enemies surrounded him, until Yahweh 


et. But 





ow Yahweh my God has 





put them under the soles of h 









tune” (5:17-18). As mentioned above, these passages are evidently a 
Deuteronomistic expansion of Nathan's prophecy. But I find no rea. 
to regard the assertion that vine promise of rest to David 





was fulfilled in the time of Solomon as a mere Deuteronomistic 


5. The Divine Promise of the Dynasty Linking with the 








The third section of the p y (2 Sam 7:11b-16) is closely inter- 
woven with the first section by means of the term “house” (bail 





ies “temple” as well as “dynasty”, ‘The first section begins 





with Yah n: “Would you build me a house to live 








ques 
in?” (v. 5b). Then the answer marks the beginning of the third sec- 
se (bayit)” (v. 11). Needless to 


‘ection stands for a “temple”, while a 


tion: “Yahweh will make you a ho 











n the third section signifies a “dynasty”, A skilful shift of 








from temple to dynasty takes place between the first and 


the third sections via the second section of which the main theme 








is Solomon's greate > than David's. At the sime time, this 








answer plays a role of a rubric for the third section. Both the first 








ir formulaic rubric for prophecy 
respectively: “Go and tell my servant David, “Thus says Yahweh’ 
Vv. 5a) and “And now thus you shall say to my servant David, “Th 
says Yahweh Zebaoth’” (v. 8aa). In contrast, the rubric of the this 
to you that Yahweh will make 
last rubric stands out by includin 





section reads: “And Yahweh declan 





you a house” (v, 11b)™ Th the 








presentation of the main on. Since the third sec 








the concluding part of the proph essary for 





y, it seems 








rator to have shown explicitly the aim of the on, 








In the third section, following the general promise of the estab- 


lishment of a dynasty (v. IIb), Yah 





ich tells how to do so precisely 
after David's death he will choose a son of David (v. 12a) and will 


make his kingship firm (v. 12b); then, the son will build a temple 








v. 1a); Yahweh will make his stable (v. 13b); Yahweh will 
have a father-son relationship with him (v. 14) and will keep the 
divine favour on him forever (v. 15). At the end Yahweh concludes 
these words with the promises about the everlasting establishment of 


the Davidic dynasty, his kingdom, 





is throne (v. 16). Evidently 





it was again Solomon whe 





joyed the fruits of all the divine 





In the concluding section the 





the erection of a temple 





recedes from the front which is occupied by the theme of establish: 











ing the Davidie dynasty. However, it is important to note that the 
theme of the erection of a temple remains, though secondary, in the 
divine promise: “He shall build a house for my name” (v. 13a). Tt 
is clear that this promise is in response to the question: “Would you 








build me a house to dwell in 5b) in the beginning of the first 





acteristic expression for the Deuteronomistic “name theology”, v. 13a 





has been regarded since long as Deuteronomistic.” Admittedly the 





ne” is Deuteronomistic. It is unlikely, however 








that v. 13a as a whole stemmed from the Deuteronomistic historian 








hen of . c sed as the od 
nucle in Das Hone C 6 he other hand 
McCarter P ita robe ing the dynastic promise 
For the Deuteroniom rascologies of ty which my name i 
or > make his nam hee his name there", “that his 
there” and “to b use f me of Yahweh", sce’ Weinfed, 





Dexter p- 198, 32 
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be for my name”, since the 





ause of the insertion of the ph 
theme of building a temple is indispensable for Nathan's prophecy 
ation Yahweh Zeba 


mulaic rubric in the beginning of the second section (v. Baa) also 





In addition, the divine de h in the for- 





indicates that the theme of the Jerusalem ‘Temple is never dropped 
from the prophecy. As the ark of God which David tanferred to 

‘Yahweh Zebaoth, who sits 
2; ef, also 1 Sam 4:4), Yahweh 
Zebaoth was the designation of the deity who came from Shiloh to 
Jerusalem with the ark. After the ark was placed in the holy of holies | 
‘under the wings of the cherubim in the Temple built by Solomon 


Jerusalem was called by the name o 








‘enthroned on the cherubim” (2 Sam 6 





1 Kgs 8:6), the designation Yahweh Zebaoth offered the central 
concept of deity for the cult at the Jerusalem Temple until replaced 


by the Deuteronomistic theology.’ Therefore, the special men: fl 





tion of the designation Yahweh Zebaoth in the rubric of the second 
section suggests that the building of the Jerusalem Temple is con 


sidered in Nathan's prophecy as one of the important consequences 





of David's transfer of the ark to Jerusa 


From the foregoing study we may come to the following conch 
a) Da 


his new capital, but wars and rebellions t 





{ had strong motivation to build a royal temple in Jerusalem, 





her with domestic trou- 





bles prevented him from translating his plan into reality. In contr 
si 





omon succeeded to David's throne by a court intrigue, instituted 





ge of his opponents who were influential people at the 








court of David, established the Davidic dynasty, and demonstrated 





the establishment of his kingship under divine grace by building the 


m Temple for Yahweh, God of Israel 















King and Messi, pp. 151-184. However, he modified the opin: 
fon onoment of Sabacth. 1¢ Shem and Khod Theslages (CBOTS, 
1 2, p. 49: see akio PK. Kumaki, “The Dewteronomistic Theology of 
th as’ Crystallized in 2 Sam 7, 1 Kgs (VBI 7 (1981), pp. 16-52, 

T.ND. Mettinger, “VHWH SABAOTH—The Heavenly King on the 





Cherubim Throne”, in 
100-138; idem, “Yah 


Ishida (ed.), SPDS, Tokyo/Winona Lake, 1982, pp. 
Zebaoth”, in DDD, Leiden/New York/Koln, 1995, col 
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b) 
an interpretation of the c 





The narrative of Nathan's prophecy is a composition to give 





urse of history concerning the establish- 





ment of Solomon's kingship linking with the building of the Jerusalem 
Temple from the Solomonic point of view, although, on the surface 
David was the person to whom the prophecy was delivered. 


©) The rhetorical development of the 1 





respondence with the complicated course of history. The main theme 
is to give an explanation of the circumstances under which the 
Davidic dynasty was established under the 





ne grace linking. wi 


the builing plan of the Jerusalem Temple, by employing the double 





meanings of the term bayif: “temple” and “dynasty”. At the same 








time, the concept “rest” plays an important role as a precondition 





for establishing a dynasty as well as for building a royal temple 
work (2 Sam 7:1-3) the theme “to 
duced by Dav 


st” has already given and Nathan's app) 





build a temple (bayif)” is in s 





pprehension that 
wal of David's plan to 





build a royal temple. In the first section (yy. 4~7) the theme develops 
into the assertion that there was no “temple (bayif” among the people 
of Israel since the Exodus to the time of David when they moved 
about, In the second section (wv. 8-L1a) Yahweh's mercifiul acts 














David culminates in the divine promise of rest to David, although 
it is fulfilled in the time of a son of David. In the third section 
(w. I1b=16) Yahweh gives @ promise to establish a “dynasy (bayif 


with a son of David who will build a “temple (bayit 


©) The intricate structure of the narrative of Nathan's prophecy 





originated in S 's ambivalent relationship with David. Although 





the legitimacy of Solomon's in David's desig. 





ngship was based 








nation, Solomon established his kingship by a court intrigue and a 


evere purge of his oppor 





ints who were important supporters of the 
regime of David, Therefore, Sok 
of his kit 
ing his superiority over David. To ¢ 


mon had to defend the Ie 











hip against the mainstream of David’s court by assert- 





s0, among others, Solomonic 


historiographer ment build the Jerusalem Tem- 





ons David's pla 








ple. David failed but Solomon carried it into execution. It was the 
crown of Solomon's achievements in a matter which David had left 
unfinished 

f) The purpose of the narrative of Nathan's prophecy is to confirm 


the legitimacy of Solomon’s kingship by Yahweh’s promise of a 





dynasty to King David, his father. Therefore, the message of the 
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narrative is to be found in the demonstration of the legitimacy of 





Solomon's succession to the Davidic throne by his royal lineage as 





Well as the divine election before he was conceived in his mother's 
womb, A perfect legitimation 
) The narrative of Nathan's prophecy is skilfully placed as the 


first preparatory reference to Solomon in the Succession Narrative 





ent th 





Te was the m David's judgement, after 










finishing all the fightings with his enemies his kingship was estab- 





lished firm enough to begin to build a ro 





al temple in the new cap- 


ital but, in r cnt on David 





would have to struggle 


nestic troubles until the end of his life 









At this juncture, the histe 





jographer suggests by the narrative of 





Nathan's prophecy id will be given rest and his kingship 


will be firmly established when one of his sons will succeed to the 





David is evident but his 





Davidic throne. The identity of the son 


real name, Solomon, is concealed until his birth. By treating care | 





fully in this way with the theme of the Solomonic legitimation the 


historiographer succeeded in enhancing the credibility of the Succe | 





sion Narr 






CHAPTER NINE 







THE 





EPISODE 





OF SOLOMON’S BIRTH* 










A Terse Rep 
































est way placed as the epilogue of the David-Bathsheba story which 
tell about David’ adultery with Bathsheba (11:2-27a), Yahweh 
condemnation of the aff through Nathan the prophet (1127b 


12:15a), and the death of the first child whom Bathsheba bore to 





David (12:15b-23), while the account of the Ammonite war (11:1 





12:26-81) serves the framework in which the David-Bathsheba story 
has been incorporated. 


The episode of Solomon’s birth is so terse in contrast to the dra- 








wut the Ammonite war and the Bathsheba 
| affair (2 Sam 11-12) that its impor 
reader's notice, Indeed, the 





nce may possibly escape the 





of the episode is hidden here 
1 


in which Solomon appears as the legitimate successor to David. The 








until being revealed in the story of the court intrigue in 1 K; 





implication of the episode is hardly un 





rstood properly unless we 


assume a literary complex which includes in it the episode of Solomon's 
birth as well as the story of his succession to the throne of David. 
Therefore, we will try to show in the present chapter the implica- 
tion of the terse report on Solomon's birth by scrutinizing the role 


of Nathan the prophet in the episode in view of the large context 





of a literary complex called the Succession Narrative 


* ‘This essay is’ a revised version of the study which appeared in Nest Easlen 
Stuaies. Ded HLH. Prince Tabahio Mik 0. His Seenty 
Binday (Bulletin of the Middle Easter Culture Center in Japan 5), Wiesbaden, 





| 1991, pp. 
| The acea the Ammonite war in 2 Sam is the 

Ff the Ammonite-Aran 9, It is 
resent study to mak whole 















Ammonite-Aramacan wars and rious opinions on 
the analysis of these passages see PK. McCarter, If Samacl. A Nee Translation wih 
Inirduction, Notes and Commentary (AB 9, Garden City, N.Y , 1984, pp. 275 £, 285, 
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Nathan the prophet appears exclusively in the following three sec- 
tions in 2 Samuel and | Kgs 1-2, viz., a) the narrative of Nathan's 
prophecy about the establishment of the dynasty of David (2 Sam 
7-17; ef. 1 Chr 17:1-15), b) the David-Bathsheba story (2 Sa 
U1 1 Kgs 1), Gon- 
spicuously, references to S 1 and 1 Kgs 1-2 are 
ns, except for his name in the 








25), and c) the story of the court int 











also confined to the same three secti 
list of David's sons born in Jerusalem (2 Sam 5:14), Needless to say 


the reference to So implicitly made in Nathan's prophecy 














which was given to David before Solomon's birth, i.c., “your son 
who shall come forth from your body” (7:12); “he shall build a house 
for my name” (7:13a T will establish the throne of his kingdom 
for ever” (7:13b). In addition, mention must be made that King 





David is another actor who appears in all the same sections. There 
¢ in 2 Samuel and 1 Kgs 1(-2 
mon, and Nathan are together playing the lead: 
f 





is no section but the above 


where David, Sc 
ing roles, In view 











it seems difficult to exclude anyone of 





mate to assume that they are closely related to each other 


2. A Comparison with the Narra 


f Nathan's Prophecy 





To make clear their relations among each other, we will first make 
1 comparative examination of the narrative of Nathan's prophecy 
and the David-B 
begin with a report on David's stay in 





thsh 





a story. Both the prophecy and the story 





palace in Jerusalem: “when 





the king dwelt (yi 
and “Da 


the situat 


use” (2 Sam 7:1a) in the prophecy 


1 remained in Jerusalem” (11:1b) in the story, but 





n is different. While in the prophecy “Yahweh had given 
him rest round about from all his enemies” (7:1b), it is told in the 
Dav 


I1:la). The difference in the situations leads to different develop- 








story tl b with the army against the Ammonites 





ments. While in the prophecy David made a plan to build a temple 
for Yahweh in Jerusalem (7:2), in the story he was involved in the 
Bathsheba affair (11:2 





a). They are evidently different episodes in 
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the character. However, they are common in causing Yahweb's neg: 





ative response. In the story it is frankly related: “The thing that 
David had done displeased Yahweh” (11:27b). In the prophecy, how 
ever, Yahweh’s response to David's plan is obliquely expressed 
‘Would you build me a house to dwell in?” (7:5b), because of the 
delicate situation.” In any case, David had to postpone his plan te 
build a temple 

In both the narrative of Nathan's prophecy and the David-Bathsheba 
he following three sub 





story, afier Yahweh's response was revealed, 


jects are dealt with: a) an explanation of the reason of Yahweh's 





negative response, b) a recollection of Yahweh's benevolent guidance 


given to David, and c) a divine decision on David's future, As the 





first subject, while it is told in the prophecy that Yahweh has never 
7), Nathan 
4). ‘The contents of the 


we the Exodus 





ordered anybody to build a 








tells a juridical parable in the story 
second subject is virtually identical both in the prophecy and the 


story. Thus it is told in the former that Yahweh chose David as 





nagid over Israel and destroyed David's enemies 9a). Similarly 





it is related in the latter that Yahweh anointed David king over 


Israel and delivered him out of Saul's hand 





Undoubtedly, the third subject is 1 





important. In the proph: 
ecy, after promising David a great name, a peacefil dwelling for 
7:9b-Ia), Yahweh gives hi 
word for the establishment of David's dynasty and his successor's 
b-16). On the other hand, 











building of a temple for Yahw. 





div he story, i.c., the 





: punishment for David's sin is announced in 
everlasting curse of sword, the dispossession of David's harem by his 
neighbour, and the death of the first child whom Bathsheba bore 
to David (12:10-14 


The above comparative examination has shown that the narrative 





of Nathan's prophecy and the David-Bathsheba story have virtually 


the identical structure. Then, what is the pe of the episode of 





Solomon's birth in this structure? Wheth 








an important epilogue? To answer the question it is to make clear 


the implication of the prophecy 


For the situation 
For the detailed 
above pp. 137 ff 





pan’s prophecy in the Succession Narrative see 
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On the surface, the narrative of Nath yecy and the David- 





s pr 
jeed, the same David who is 





Bathsheba story seem poles apart. 
the 





a blessed person in nder curse in the latter. However 








the perusal of the texts will show us another picture, As mentioned 





above, Yahweh's m: wofold 





» the prophecy: the estab- 





n promise is 





lishment of the 





lynasty of David and the building of a temple by 
his successor, Although David was the recipient of the promise, the 


dynastic establishn lly achieved only when Solomon 








succeeded to David's throne. Therefore, after Nathan told David 





Yahweh's promise of the dynasty in a general way: “Yahweh will 
make you a house (= dynasty)” (7:11b), Yahweh's concern is con- 


centrated exclusively on & son of David (= Solomon): “I will estat 





lish his kingdom 2b); “I will establish the throne of his kingdom 
for ever” (v. 13b); “I will be Ais father, and he shall be my son 


wv. 14-15). At the end of the prophecy, as the result of the estab 





ment of the throne of his, i.c., Solomon's kingdom, David is finally 





1 that “your house, your kingdom 1d_your throne shall be estab- 





lished for ever" (v. 16). The real recipient of the dynastic promise 





is not David but Sc 
As to the 


Yahweh accep 








ed the plan of David with a condition which David 
could not achieve but approved the building of the temple by Solo: 








From the same viewpoint, the other promises given to David in the 





prophecy (7:9b-I1a) are al in the implication, ice., the 








name of David is prerequisite to Solomon’s name which should 
D: Kgs 1:37, 47), while biblical 


it was Solomon who achieved the peaceful dwelling 














sources tell us th 
for Israel (4:20-5:5) an 
his lifetime (5:17-18). It has thus become clear 


enj rest from the enemies which David 











that it is Solomon who really received Yahweh's blessing in Nathan's 
prophecy 


Supposing that the David-Bathsheba story is identical with Nathan's 








y cannot be finished with 
re to David. We 


displeasure toward 





prophecy in the structure, the forme 





the death of the first child whom Bathshe 





between Yahw 





should 





the child and the divine 
le of 


David which culminated in the death 0 








olomon’s 





sing given to Solomon. Accordingly, the ep 
birth (2 Sam 12:24 
to the David-Bathsheb 









not as a mere appendix 





pax, th 


tory but as its el 





h it is in appear- 








THE 











Before deal 
of the first child is to be examined. When David confessed his guilt 


ing with the episode itself, the implication of the death 








Nathan told him: “Yahweh has transferred 





shall not die” (2 Sam 12:13b). The words imply that Davi¢ 





child 


will die as atonement for his 





sin, This interpretation per 





fectly agrees with the strange behaviour of David concerning the ill- 





ness and death of the child. David implored Yahweh for the child 





the child’s illness. When hear- 
ed 
Yahweh, and returned to the normal fi 


by fasting and self-humiliation durin; 





ing his death, however, David imploration, worshipped 








ing and self-humiliation not for mourn 





the dead but for implor 


ing divine forgiveness. ‘The of the child was understood by 








David as a sign of atonement for his sin 
Accordingly, the new relation of David to B 
of the ¢ 


sage indicates that Bathsheba had cc 





sheba is told in 


the beginnii sode of Solom 





birth (1 









rse with David, in contrast to the ill-fated child conceived 
A child Sc 





by an illicit one.* David called the se mon (v. 24b) 









The explanation of the name Solomon di) is given in 1 Chr 


22:9 that Yahweh “will give peace (iélém) and quiet to Israel in his 











replacement” (from illem;- make 





The name would show that David wished the newborn child to be 








Bathsheba in place of the first child (cf 
that David 


iveness for his relation with Bathsheba, 


a comfort to himself and 
2 Sam 12:24a). In that case, the name Solomon sugge 








was convinced of Yahweh's for 
Indeed, as to Solor 


death of their fir 


on whom Bathsheba bore to David after the 





child, the episode explicitly tells: “Yahweh loved 
him (= Solomon)” (12:24b8). At this juncture, Nathan the prophet 
alled “Jeci- 
of Yahweh) 


wer Yahweh's 


returned to the scene and gave Solomon another name 
diah (Beloved one of Yak 
There is no doubt that Solomon was born un 





weh) ba'abir yheoh (by the grace 








blessing. 





For the interpretation of the word sce McC 
CEC. Schafer-Lichtenberger, J Salome. E 
s Nachflgers im Alien Testament (\'TSup 58), Leide 
See J. Stamm, “Der Name des Kanigs Sal 
G. Gerleman, "Die Wurzel AW 3 





he bass of Wher DN in the Karatep 
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Still it is striking that Solomon's figure never comes to the fore 
in the David-Bath 


eis necessary to make ¢ 





sheba story. As his birth story it seems anomalous. 





‘ar the circumstances under which the story 






ne that there was a seri- 





was composed. It is to imag 
timacy for the successor to the throne 


‘ous doubt about Sol 





ar situation in which Bathsheba 





among the people, because of the irre 
had become one of David's wives. Especially, Solomon must have 


been severely criticized as B 





hnsheba’s child by the supporters of 
Adonijah, Solomon's elder brother and the contender of the throne 
It is likely, therefore, that the David-Bathsheba story was composed 
wut the legitimacy of Solomon's birth. 





to dispel all the doubts ab 


Evidently, no attempt was intentionally made to conceal the Bathsheba 





affair. Perhaps, the scandal was too well-known to be omitted. How: 
‘on David’s adultery with Bathsheba wa 


attern of the Sol: 





ever, the detailed repo! 








made, in our opinion, according to the 





‘omonic legitimation, in which David is described as a disqualified king 
in a sharp contrast to Solomon as the legitimate successor to the 
Davidie throne 

7 
cation of Solon 
2 Sam 12:25) can be eluci 


of the above understanding of the situation, the impli- 
diah (B 


dated. First of all, it is undeniable to feel 








oved one of Yahweh) 





n’s second name Je¢ 











an abrupt change in the introductory remark: “Yahweh loved him 





jolomon)” (12:24b8). Then, we are not told exactly when Solomon 





received the second name, Moreover, no biblical source mention: 
Jedidiah as Sole 
likely, therefore, the name Jedidiah originated in an attempt to show 





non's second name except for this passage. It is very 


that Solomon had received the divine election for future king im: 





mediately after his birth, As a close parallel to the name Jedidiah we 





may refer to migirilani (Beloved one of gods), one of the royal epithets 


in ancient Mesopotamia." If the name Jedidiah should be regarded 





not as a personal name but as a sort of royal epithet, we may con= 
clude that 
duced as the indispensable epilogue of the Davi 





pisode of Solomon's second name Jedidiah was pro- 








Bathsheba story 


JC.L. Gibso 
082, p37; J. Hofijer and 





inscripsions (KAI 26: A 18; 116, bok of Syrian 
Sonic Inscriptions TIL: Phoen 


K. Jongeling, DNWS! 1, p. 823, 





See above pp. 121 iE GL alto J.A. Sogn, A History of Iva. From the Beginnings 
to the Bar Kachba Rest, A.D. 135, London, 1964, p. 43. 

See Mx}. Seux, Epides pais alkadiones sandr, Paris, 1967, pp. 162-168; 
CID M2, pp. 48 
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4. Summary 
We may summarize the foregoing 


1) The David-Bathsheba 
birth of Solomon as David’s succe 


tudy as follow: 








‘ed to legitimatize the 





y was comp 





b) Because of Yahweh’s wrath which David incurred by his adul- 
tery with Bathsheba and his murder of Uria the Hittite, her former 
husband, David was placed under the divine curse 

¢) However, David's marital relation with Bathsheba was rec 
ognized as legitimate after the death of the first child which atoned 
for David's sin. 

d) Ace 
ence on Solomon's birth. 





rdingly, David's sin 





has any unfavorable influ: 





©) From his childhood Solomon was destined for the successor to 
the throne of David, as the name 





wed one of Yahweh) 





indicates. 
f) The David-Bathsheba story and the narrative of Nathan's proph 


ecy served as theological preparations f 





the legitimation of Solomon 
who succeeded to the Davidic throne 
related in 1 Kgs 

g) Nathan the prophet not 


ugh the court intrigue 








Solomon's supporters but also acted as the ideologue of the Solomonic 











CHAPTER TEN 


THE STORY OF ABNER’S MURDER* 


David’s Exoneration 


The narratives in 1 Sam 29-2 Sam 4 tell us how Saul, Abner, and 


Ishbaal were killed. They were David's antagonists, whose deaths 





opened the way for his rise to power in the final stage, It is under- 





standable, therefore, that there were prevailing suspicions among the 





northern tribes of Israel in the days of David that he had seized the 
throne of Israel by maneuvering to eliminate the royal antagonists one 


You are a man of blood” 





after the other, as Shimei's curse to D: 





2 Sam 16:7-8) indicates. 
me that it was of funda- 





Under these circumstances, we can a 
mental importance for David’s regime (0 exonerate him from any 
¢ Saulides, the sole royal 








concerning the 


family in Israel before David's accession to the throne.' David’s inno- 





cence in the matter was the prime condition for legitimate transfer 
of the kin; 

Apparently, we can find in the accounts concern 
Saul, Abner, and Ishbaal common efforts to exonerate David from 
these Saulides. 





he house of Saul to David (5:1~3) 





hip of Israel from 
the deaths of 








suspicions of his complicity in the violent deaths o 


It has been suggested fre 





s viewpoint that all the accounts should 





be interpreted as_the Davidic apology running through the 





din 8. Abituy and 
jal, Historical 








cecution of the 
the fast three 











Sauls 

For the argument tha nsttutional as well stie continuity can 
be found in the transf ship from Saul to David see T. Ishida, The Reval 
Dynasties iA Formation and Declopment of Reyal-Dynastic Ideology 
BZAW 142 ke, 1977, pp. 74-7 
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History of David's Rise.’ However, the ps 
2-3:1 





that the story of Abner’s murder 39) can hardly be 





regarded as an apology for David as in the other two cases 
In the present study, I shall first re-examine the Davidic apology 


in the accounts concerning the deaths of Saul and Ishbaal. Then I 





shall proceed to show how the leading actors are portrayed in the 
hall 





story of Abner’s murder. Finally nake it clear what the nar 











ent on telling i 


2. The Deaths of Saul and Ishbaal 


An alibi is carefully established for David in the narratives concern: 
ing Saul’s final defeat. It is told in detail how David did not join the 
last campaign of the Pk 





Saul (1 Sam 29), It is also 
n Mount Gilboa, while David 
was fighting against the Amalekites in the south (1 Sam 30). Moreover 
Ziklag (2 Sam 1:1). ‘Thus it is per 
1 Mount 





told that Saul was killed in the battle o 





David learned of Saul’s deat 





fectly proved that David was not involved in the battle 





Gilboa where Saul was killed. 
The Amalekites who made a report of the death of Saul also 
brought Saul’s diadem and bracelet to David (1:10), These royal 


insignia served not only as evidence for the death of Saul, but also 


as the symbol of the transfer of the kingship from Saul to David. 





however, the Amalekite was executed by 
that he killed Yahweh's anointed (1:14-16) 

ath of Abner, his 
al and brought his 


Against his expectations, 





David on the char 





Mier Ishbaal lost power as the result of the 
protector (4:1), two Beerothites assassinated Isht 
head to David in Hebron (4:5-8), Ag 


David promptly had them executed on the cha 








against their expectations, 
that they had 








killed a “righteous man” (4:11-I2aq),' and made their mutilated 


JH, Gronbacck, Die G Som. 15-2Sam.5), Tri 








™ mn, Copenhagen, 1971, pp. 1 246; T.N.D. Mettinger, Ai 
7 The Chil and Sacral (CBOTS 8, Land, 
1976, pp. 39 (; KW. Whiela just Ki Tia Authority am Ancien 
Iumee (JSOTSup 12), Shebeld, 1979, PAK. McCarter, I Semud. A 
Naw Trenslaton witht watary {AB 9), Garden Gity, N.Y 
1904, pp. 64 f, 120-124, 129 

Unlike Saul, Ishbaal is never called “Yahweh's anointed”. It reflects Davia! 
claim that the legitimate sucee Saul was not Lhbaal but David, see Ishida, 





The Royal Dynasties, pp. 75 f 
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bodies hang beside the pool in Hebron (4:12b8), obviously to demon- 


strate to the public his innocence in 





The situation was fundamentally identical in both cases. The death 
of Saul, king of Israel, enabled David w ascend the throne of the 


newly established kingdom of Judah in Hebron (2:1-4). Similarly, 





the murder of Ishbaal, the successor to Saul (2:8~9), cleared the way 
f 


Israel (5:1-3). Undoubtedly, David was the sole beneficiary in both 





David to receive the kingship of Israel offered by the elders of 





cases. David's reference to the execution of the Amalekite in 
hites (4:10) indicates that David 


found himself in a similar embarrassing situation in both incider 





ing the death sentence on the Bee 








He dealt with both murderers by the same measure to show his 
legitimacy 10 the public 


It is worth noting, however, that there is also a delicate difference 





between the two eases. T 





¢ execution of the Beerothites implied that 
Ishbaal's assassination was not committed at David's instigation. As to 


Saul’s death, however, there was no necessity for David for setting, 





up an alibi in addition to the one mentioned above. David tried to 
demonstrate in the punishment of the Amalekite that he was loyal to 
Saul in paying reverence for the inviolability of Yahweh's anointed. 
The gesture of loyalty culminated in his composition of an elegy for 
Saul and Jonathan (1:17-2 

The above clearly indicates that David's p 
same bright colours in all the narratives concerning the deaths of 











Saul and Ishbaal. In this portrait, David is an impeccable person, 
who remained loyal to Saul and his son; he had nothing to do with 
ital in Ishbaal’s assassi 





Saul’s death in battle; nor was he instr 


nation; moreover, he put the Amalckite to death on the grounds of 





the latter’s own confession of his sacrilegious act; similarly, he pun- 





ished the assassins of Ishbaal for their crime by exercising jurisdic 


royal duties as a just 





tion; in sd 
ki 
of Saul; as a result, witha 


he not only performed h 
nt of the gé’a on behalf of the house 





but also exercised his 1 





1 coveting the kingship of Israel, he 





became king of Israel as the legitimate successor to Saul by Yahweh's 


election, as well as with the approval of the people of Israel. 





This portrait of David agrees well with his figure in the rest of 
the History of David's Rise, in which David did not resist Saul 
despite Saul’s unjust attempt to kill David (1 Sam 18:10-11, etc.); 


hid, pp- 73 £ 
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moreover, David spared Saul’s life twice, even when the latter had 
fallen into his hands, because of his reverence for Saul as Yahweh's 
anointed (24:4-8; 26:6-12); indeed, Yahweh chose David as the 
Saul’s re 





future king already duri n (16:6-13). It is clear that the 





same Davidie apology is found in the narratives concerning the deaths 
of Saul and Ishbaal 


3. Abner's Murder 


fier Saul’s death, his kingdom was divided between David in Hebron 





and Ishbaal in Mahanaim (2 Sam 2:1-4, 8-9),’ and as a result, a 





inst this 





war between them broke out, and continued (2:12-3 
background, Abner’s murder by Joab is told as the culmination of 
a chain of event 

The story of Abner’s murder consists of two parts: the account of 


the battle between Abner and Joab and the narrative of 


Abner’s treachery, his murder, and his fiuneral (3:6~39). While the 





first part tells how a blood feud started between Abner and the sons 





of Zeruiah," the second begins with David's successful dealings with 






loitation of the conflicts between them, 





Abner and Ishbaal by his exp 
Afier recovering the familial ties to the house of Saul by making 
Michal return, David n 


the kingship of Israel would be peacefully transferred 





ade a pact with Abner, which confirmed that 








of Saul to David (vw. 6-21a). However, David's initial success was 


For the judicial structure of the two narra 
and their function in the History of Dav 
Exoneration”, ZAW’ 92 (1980), pp. 89-107; Whit 
10-112 






is Judicial 
ing, pp. 100-105, 











Its Hkely that the territories described as Lahbaal’s kingdoun in 2 Sam 2:9 were 
actually those of Sauls kingdom, see Y. Aharoni, The i Bible. A Historical 
Gesraphy n, 1966, pp. 255-257. It is assumed that the heartland of Saul 





kingdom’in the hilleountry was under ation at that time (ef 1 Sam 


31 








ing 1h was Dav was her second 














won between Aish: as commande 
army (2 Sam 25:1 tant role in David's erations 
ince the day wandering in the wilderness (1 Sam. 26:6-10; 2 Sam 10:9-14 
18:2; 20:6-10; 21:15-17). In these pericopes, however, Joab is always mentioned 
cither as his brother rior. Disappearing from the scene after Sheba’ 






revolt, Abishai is absen 
ation of the kingdom in 


Joab is 








representative of the “sons 
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torpedoed by Joab who, together with his brother Abishai, had been 
ecki 





revenge for the blood of their brother Asahel, killed by Abner 





Learning of A 





ner’s murder, David was upset; 





he promptly declared his innocence and the guiltlessness of his king- 





dom in Abner's bl 





cursed Joab and his house, took to mourning, 





held a funeral, composed a dirge, and kept a fast (wv 





In addition to the detailed description of David's reactions to 


Abner’s murder, the narrat 





akes much pains to prove David’s 


innocence in the matter. It is stated twice that Joab killed Abner to 


revenge the death of Asahel (wv. 27, 30). It is explicidy told three 


sent Abner away “in peace” (w.. 21-23). Moreover, 






times that Dav 


afier telling about Joab’s trap for Abner, a superfluous note is added: 








w (about it)” (v. 26). Finally, it is told that 
all Israel 


ner’s murder had not been committed 





But David did not k 


David succeeded in incing all the people includi 
under Ishbaal’s rule that Al 


at David's instigation (v 









We can hardly find such an insistent 


ry for David in any other narrative in the History of David's 





pol 





Rise’ From the st an assume that David was really embar 






rased by Abner’s murder caused by the personal revenge of the 
jons of Zeruiah. Indeed, Abner’s death was a great loss to David at 





this stage, since he wanted 1 support from the people of Israel 





by means of the pact which he had made with Abner (vy. 12-13 
ef, v. 21 


Accordingly, it is extremely difficult 





find in the story of Abner's 
hrough the History of 
David's Rise, which gives explanations for David's royal legitimacy 
> begin with, however, Abner ben Net 


n to Sauls throne, th 








murder the same Davidic apology runni 













was not in the line to success igh he was Sau! 





cousin (1 Sam 14:50; ef: 1 Chr 9:36). There is no evidence that David 


ler for the throne of Israel, David had 





ded Abner as a conten 
no reason to defend his legitimacy against Abner 
jortrayed in this story as a 





It is very doubtful whether David 
just king, He did not kill Abner, but neither could he prevent Joab's 
ge. Moreover, David could 








jot bring Joab, the murderer, to 


McCarter, Il Samuel, p. 121 





According to 1 Chr 8:83 and 9:99, Ner was Sau 









Abner was Sa Sam 14-300). However, Saul’s 
Abel in| Sam 9 radition that identifies Ner as Saul's grandfather seem 

d. CL PK. McCarter, 1 Simudl. A Neo T with Inirdaction, Note am 
Conmeaiay (AB 8), Garden City, N-Y., 1980, p. 256 





grandather was called 
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justice as in the cases of the Amalekite, who allegedly killed Saul 





and the assassins of Ishbaal. In other words, David failed to carry 








‘out his judicial responsibilities in the crime. Instead, he just com 
ak, though anointed king, and these men, 


2S: 


plained: “I am this day wi 








the sons of Zeruiah, are harder than I ai m 3:39). Can we 








rd these words as a positive assessment of David? On the con- 








wary, they are nothing but an acknowledgement of his inability to 
rule as king. This 


be found in any narrative in the His 








g David cannot 
y of David's Rise 


lescribed as the leading villain 


of negative remark concernii 











It is also remarkable that Joab is 





in the story, while David plays a role, In the first part (2:12 





3:1), Joab at the head of the servants of David was fighting against 


the men of “Israel” (wv. 17, 28), while Ds 


The situation reminds us of Absalom’s rebellic 
f° Davidl’s 


stayed behind (18:1=17), Int 





d kept in the background, 








was in command rvants, defeated Israel, while David 





battlefields, the one who ruthlessly 





beat Israel was Joab, while David did not fight against Israel directly 
tis of Ise 


From the episode in which Abner was reluctant to kill Asahel in 











was not David but Joab, 





battle (2:18-23), we can learn that Asahel was killed by his own 





fault. In addition, it is clear that the right of blood-ve 





ance should 





not be extended to kill 
that Joab’s revenge for Asahel 


in battle.* Therefore, the episode tells 





It should be mentioned that the story of Abner’s murder is very 





similar in many respects to the account of Amasa’s assassination 
2 





13). Both killings were committed by Joab with premeditation. 
From the circumstances it is assumed that the second murder had 
its source in Joab’s resentment, after David had given his position 

3:14). Although it is explic 


as commander of the army tc 





itly told that the first murder was 
likely that the real cause was also Joab’s misgivings about David's 





fant the position of commander of the army to Abner 





ot the His David's Ris reat wards David see the 
mentioned above it 








Davidic apology on i effors to convince the northern trib 
Israel that the house of David legitimately succeeded to the kingship of Saul 
Israel, see I Royal Dyas 





ab of “avenging in tn 4 which had been 


. Whitelam, The Just K 
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In any case, the narrative records that Joab outrageously killed Amasa 


while David was completely innocent of the cri 





It is strange, however, that no report is given about a punishment 


for Joab’s crime. Like in the case of Abner’s murder, David here 








again gave up the royal responsibilities of exercising jurisdiction, Sur 





ion of commander of the 
vids high official 
it during which Joab killed 
Amasa.'" It is clear that in both accounts of the killings of Abner 


ted to the po: 
tof I 
account of Sheba's rev 


prisingly, Joab is re 





army at the top in the second | 23) 








following the 





and Amasa the narrator is ability in 





on recording David's 





the face of Joab’s unlawful actions. 
From the foregoing discussion it has become clear that in the story 
of Abner’s murder David's pe 





king who could neither control Joab’s vendetta nor exercise his royal 





authority to bring the latter to justice. At the same time, Joab is 





lent soldier who had his own way in every deci 
g's will. The 


on telling in this story? This can 


described as a v 


ion, in defiance of the kit what is the narrator intent 








elucidated only from the later 





5 betw 





deve n David and Joab, 





Beginning of the Succession Narrative 


Both the murders of Abner and Amasa are referred to in the Te 
tament of David (1 Kgs 2:5)" and Sol 





s injunction upon Benaiah 


accused of his unjustified murders but also cursed by words which 





remind us of David's utt at Abner’s murder 

















ance against Jo 
2 Sam 29)."* In addition to these direct references, the story 

It is worth notin {is placed before the first it of his high officials 
as king wh dover and administered jusice and equity to all his 
people” (2 Sam #15). In contrast, no mention is made of David in connection with 
the sec 6). David e suggests that the de foto ruler was then 
Joab, wi he X 

For The T p. 152, a. BL 

2 Sam $:28-29 and arded as Deuteronomistic 
insertions to link these T. Veijola, Die evige 
Dynastic. David and a mistschen Darvel, 
Hebinki, 1975, pp. 30 &; McCarter, 11 Same, pp. 117 £ In my opinion, however 














of Abner’s murder has a point of view common to the Succession 
Narrative 
As I have suggested in a prev 








hapter, we can find in the 





Succession Narrative a charge against Joab, who conducted himself 





violently by exploiting David's incompetence as king.'” It follows h 





ically from this charge that Joab should be eliminated in order to 





establish a just rule of the house of David in the kingdom. This is 





an argument of the Solon 
of Joab who took sides with Adonijah, Sc 
Davidic throne 


for justifying the execution 





nic apolo, 





n’s contender for the 





We can conclude that the story of Abner’s murder, in which Joab 





appears for the first time on the scene, is composed as the beginning 
of the Succession Na 


imacy of Solomon 





tive,” the aim of which is to defend the legit 






me whose nominal ruler was 





David and whose s Accordingly, it is 








n Narrative to justify 





one of the important themes of the Su 
ious climax in Solomon's struggle for 
for the Suc 
of Abner’s murder 


Joab’s execution as the v 





the Davidie throne. From this point of view, an inclu 





cession Narrative is recognized between the sti 





by Joab at the beginning, and the epi Joab’s execution by 





Solomon at the end. Thus we find in David’s concluding words in 





the story of Abner’s murder: “I am this day weak, though anointed 





king, and these men, the sons of Zeruiah, are harder than Tam’ 
Se 


2 Sam 3:39), a problem posed by th 








ing that the problem which David had left without taking any action, 


Solomon finally solved by Joab’s execution. 





See above pp. 124 ME, 152 
According to L.M. Muntingh, “The 

in W.G. van Wyk (6d), Stier n nvia, 1986, p. 213, Joab 
Davies in ne old and senile. On 

ts, “Joab’s Death and the Central Theme ofthe 
44-346, con: 

ige on the mur 





was made the sacn 

the other hand, J.W. We 

Succession Narrative (2 Sar 
that the 























deer of her : 
Narrnive 

DM. Gun, The Sy of King Ds 5, Shalit 
1978, pp. 65-04, has sugested that the beprning Of the story in 2'Sam 9-20 
1 Rig 12 is ound i 2 Sam 2-4 28 or 212 to 4:12, or more Hy $3) on gro 





of plot an 











CHAPTER ELEVEN 


SOLOMON’S SUCCESSION IN THE 


LIGHT OF THE INSCRIPTION OF KILAMUWA, 


KING OF Y’DY-SAM’AL* 


In the foregoing chapters I have suggested that the Succession Nar 


2 Sam 2-20 + 1 Kgs 1-2) was composed as a historio, 


aiming at the defence of Solomon against the old 


ized in the following fashion: a) Solome 


of David, gained his designati 





ime of David. 





oint of view, the Succession Narrative can be sumn 





‘one of the younger sons 





as David's successor by a court in- 








by) the legitimacy of Solomon's accession is defended by a claim. 





mal circur 
supported by the admi 
David and whose strong-man was the commander-in-chief Je 
the description of David's sh 
political standpoint 





¢ involved was unavoidable under abnor 








nnces; ¢) the regime which Solomon challenged was 








al ruler was the aging 
md 





mings in the narrative reflects the 








apher; ¢) Solomon's purge 





arded by his historiographer as an initial 


achievement of his monarch in a matter left unfinished by David. 


On the basis of these observations, I shall try to show in the pre- 


ent chapter that the 
1 Kgs 1-2, is an a 


of Solomon, aiming at legitimatiz 





and a lead 
substance of ¢ 


biblical texts 


including section of the Succession Narrative 





rly day 











also his execution of his brother, high officials of the old 
I shall attempt to explain the 


n by analysing the pertinent 





of the Saulic 












nd by evant extra-biblical material. The 





latter may provide us with a much needed analogy for the narra- 


tive of Solomon's su 





sion and the events it relates. 





ion of the study which appeared in J.A. Em 
m 19B5, pp. 145 
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T believe that the Solomonic legitimation consists of two conflicting 


elements: an apology for his legitimacy and a defence for his deeds. 





Both elements are skillfully blended in the congratulation offered to 
David by Be 
ants (1:47) on the occasion of Solomon’s accession: “May your God 
his 


aiah (1 Kgs 1:37) and by similar words of David's serv- 





make the name of S 





lomon more famous than yours, and mal 





throne greater than your throne”.* The 1 of the wor 





implic 






jon to David on 
of 
pass that of David.’ This congratulation must 


twofold: on the one hand, an explicit congratul 





hav wish that the re 





a successor, on the other, an implic 





his successor may st 





have originated in the Solomonic scribal circle, since the canonical 





view in the biblical traditions regards Solomon as inferior to David 
in every respect 





1 Comparison between the Early Mon 





id Israel 


We come now to the extra-biblical parallel to the Sc 








cession, which augments the biblical narrative by providing a point 


of departure for hist 








parative analogue we are looking for comes from the inscription of 
Kilamuwa, king of y’d-Sam’al, an Aramacan king in North Syria 
in the latter half of the ninth century B.C? Both archaeological and 





cpigraphical evidence shows that Kilamuwa reigned about a century 















GL "T, Isha, The Royal Dynasties in Ancint Lvl At I wd 
Development of Royal-Dynastic Ideology (BZAW 142), Berlin/ New York p. 105, 
e pp. 123, 154 

For the second implication, compa ning text of Esarhaddon, king of 
Assyria r mn bs When ASur 
tmatle my royal power more fa ater than (hat of all kn 





R. Borger, Die Inchrfn Asari 
P. 3% ef. CAD Z, p. 116 


isynen (AIO Beih, 9), Graz, 








Eg. “And his hear wholly true to Yahweh his C 
of David his father” (1 Kgs 1:8), 5s did what was 
Yahweh , and did not wholly follow Yahweh, as David his fi 
For the biblical traditions about Dav ty wo Yahweh in 
bportary see GAN. Katoppers, 7 de 
Solomon and the Dal Monaschics 1: 7 C 

Adlanta, 1995, pp. 135 ff; C. Schafer-Lichte 





Autritat und Legit des a Aes T. 











k/Kéln, 1995, pp. 341. 
Kal 24; F. Rosenthal, "Canaanite andl Aramaic Inscriptions", in ANET, Prin 
1968, pp. 654 F. J.GL. Gibson, Teathoxt of Syrian Semitic Inscriptions Ul: Pho 





Inscriptions, Oxford, 1982, no 
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afier the inception of the Aramaean monarchy in Sam‘al Accordingly 
we may suppose that with Kilamuwa, as with Solomon, we have the 


last generation of the early 





narchy in his kingdom. 








Tam Kila- 


muwa, the son of Hayya. Gabbar became king over y'dy, but he did 


The introduction of the Kilamuwa inscription reai 


nothing. There was' bmi, but he di 





thing. And there was my 
father Hayya, but he did 1 





hing. And there was my" brother 3° 
but he did nothing. But I am Kilamuwa, the son of #m-? What I 
have done my predecessors" did not do” (lines 1-5) 





We have here the names of five successive rulers of Sam’al in the 
ninth century B.C. The series of names gives us an impression that 





all the five kings belonged 





jo the same dynasty founded by Gat 
And indeed, Hayya is called “Haianu/ni, the son of ( 








bari” in a 
ninth-century Assyrian source.'' Yet, since the Assyrians used to call 
the land after the name of king who reigned there when they first 


became acquainted with it, it does not necessarily imply that Hayya 





F. von Laschan et al meen in Se FAV (Konigliche Musee 
Berlin: Mittiungen aus den orientalschen Sammlungen XI-XIV), Berlin, 1093 
B. Landsberger, Sum’al. Shien cur E hi K Ankara 
p. 37; D. Usschkin, “Der alte Bau in Zinc", RASOR | pp. 30) 





N. Na‘aman, peotia Biblia VIN, Jerusalern, cols. 30-316 








Hebeen 
The implica re is the became king" or 
ruled”, M. O'Connor suggests that the tc here functions as a marker of & 
verb phrases deletion transformation, “The rhetoric of the Kilamuwa inscription’ 
BASOR p. 20; ef, ako CF. Jean and J. Holtjeer, DISO, p. 11 

J. Hofijeer and K. Jonge 193 





There is n0 posibi ere by “his brother", 1 
Hl as morphological point af view, 
musa Inscription—A. Phoc 
as “hi, “my brother", see 
Hy Wyong ce 
‘O'Connor, RASOR 226 (1977), p. 20; 








Kilamuvea's uncle, fn 
against W. Rollig, KAI Th, p 
ian Poem", WO 6 (1970 
EM. Cross and D.N. Freedm 
Foidence (AOS 36), New Have 
Gibson, Tetbook Il, p. 36; cf. DNWSI I, 

A letter is mising al Tam skeptical about the reading tm, 
against Collins, WO 6 (19 Taninnege sete 
p36, n. 139, ha 














that “Bartumm” may be regarded as the 


ime Kilaruwa; of. DNWSI I, p. 1219. For 





Aramaic translatio 
my interpretation sce b 
There is dificulty with th 







xt, sce Cros and Freedman, Barly He 








Onthgrephy, pp. 16 6: OC BASOR 7 f. The rendering “theie 
predecesors", making the reference to the kings pr o Gabbar, i untenable 
against Gibson, Taxtook IM, p. 36; ef. DNIVS/ I, p. 580, 

‘hei DUML E ser IIL), AK. Grayson, Asgrian 






Rulers of the Early Fost Mille RIMA 3), Toronto/Bulfalo 
London, 1996, p. 18 (A.O. i 24), p. 83; cf p. 9 (AOIO21, 133-54 
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was actually Gabbar’s son. Nor is it absolutely clear that Hayya wai 





a member of Gabbar’s house. We should rather look for a clue to 





the relations among these kings in the curse formula in the end of 





Kilamuwa invokes here three deities 





the inscription (lines 15-16 








with their titles one after the other: “Baal-Semed who belongs to 
Gabbar”, “B: 


of the dynasty (67 bi)”. If these three 





|-Hammon who belongs to bmi", and “Rakkabel, lord 








vine names stand for the 





of the other three kings, 





three tutelary deities of Gabbar, of bmh, an 





respectively, we may assume that there were dynastic changes from 
Gabbar to bmh, an 
of the ruling dynasty to which Kil 


If this reconstruction, suggested first by 








peing the fi 
d 


Landsberger, is tenable 


m bmh to Haya, the lat 


















we can find here a remarkable parallel « 
succession in early Israel, Both Gabbar of Sam’al and Saul of Israel 


the pattern of the royal 








introduced th archical regime int 





were the first kings wh 








Ja lasting dynasty. As for 
rence. While bmk of Sam‘al 





their countries, but each fail 






the second set of kings, there is some 





paal of Isracl was a le 





was a usurper, Ish 
throne. Yet, despite this difference, they played the similar role of 
representing a transitional stage between the establishment of the 
monarchy and its consolidation by another dynasty. ‘The third set 


of kings, Hayya and David, succeeded at last in founding the stable 











cession in both kingdoms was not achieved without trouble. The 








rth king of Sam 





position of #7, the responds to that of 
Adonijah in Israel, though again there is a difference between them, 
i.e., while the former became king, the latter failed to seize the 
nmon fate as losers, defeated by their 
kingship."* Finally, the kingship 
nwa and Sol 


throne, But both had a con 









half-brothers in the struggle for 





was firmly established by Kilar 








pointed out that there is no fiiation 
{. ako W. Roll, KAI 11, p. 34 
ate of th 





tion, in which the 
by their referene 
For the tutelary 
Weis unlikely a 
tains, “I sat 
Landsberger, San’al, pp. 51, 36 (Tn Judah, the sc 
cession from brother to brother took place only in irregular situations, sce Ishida, 


Royal Dynasties, pp. 131 £ 












mall procedhire, Hee main 
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In this context, it seems possible to expect the name of Kilamuwa’s 





mother in tn-, a defective word afier kimo. br in line 4, The queen- 
mother’s involvement in the problems of rayal succession was a phe- 
nomenon common to the “Western courts”. We may suggest that 
Kilamuwa's mother’s intervention in the struggle for the kingship, 





like that of Bathsheba, may have been the reason for the special 
mention of her name in the inscriptic 
five kit 





marized as follows 





Sam'al Israel 
1. Founder of monarchy Gabbar Saul 
2. Transitional king mh Ishbaal 
3. Founder of dynasty Hayya David 
+. Loser in the struggle for the kingship Adonijah 
5. King who established his kingship Kilamuwa Solomon 


One of the most striking features of the Kilamuwa inscription is a 





bold statement accompanying each of his four predecessors in the 


introduction: “but he did nothing (w6l. /)” (lines 2-4). This nega. 





tive evaluation of the f kings is put in a sharp contrast 10 








Kilamuwa’s own achievement 





have done my predecessors 


did not do” (lines 4~5). The same is emphasized in conjunction with 


his social reform, contrasted with the days of the former kings (lines 





ion is what we may call Kilamuwa’s 
sole, just kis 
of the ineffective rulers who preceded him. 

The Kilamuwa inscription 


is by FM, Fales, who pointed out the propa 


anda which claims that he alter a series 











has been subjected to a critical analy 
andistic and literary 





typological features of the text.!* OF the special significance is the 








literary motif ¢ priority” or “priority on the predecessors’ 





Tadmor, “Autobiograp 
M. Weintel 


Apology in the Royal 
>. Historiography 





d Canefrm Liteates, Jerwsalens, 1983, pp. 5 
The Role of the Queen Mother in Israelite Society 

















Thi 
graphical literature 


there is one of th 
of Me 


the first 





claims that he és 0 perfor 
none of his predecessor 





read: 





nplished) 








pattern the events are present 





“positive present”, ive., against the 


the present king is not only a mor 


king 





and the “restorer of orde 
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a reigning monarch 





successfully a task or tasks which 


A typical eclectic text would 








rive mamman la sus)”. In thi 
s moving from “negative past” to 
shortcomings of the predecessors, 











IL is to be stressed, however, that there is also a significant difference 
between Kilamuwa’s assertion and the stereotyped statement of the 
priority on the predece While former kings in the latter texts 
are always generalized and their names are no longer important, the 





four predecessors of Kilamuwa a 



























their ineffective rule arly remembered in his time 
So far the introduction of the Kilamuwa inscription, ‘The major 
part of the inscription is d » his own personal achievement 
in contrast to the lack of achievement on the part of his predece 
sors), First, he tells how he liberated Sam'al from the oppression 
the Danunian king (lines 5-8). Then, he relates his achievement in 





the sphere of domestic a 





happy and prosperous (lines 9 





Incipio 

















For the patte . 
the Approach to. Historiographic 
logical explanation of the 1 
tem of the “restorer of ordee™ s 

Fales has also noted that in 
the age before the king and th ts 
decessors, neither pi 7 





at of A 
belonging & 





how he made the mikbm 











It is generally held that the word 
Assyrian Em » MIT. Larsen 
Incient Expires, Copenhagen, 1979, pp 
s ain 
Universita di Roma, 1977, was 
nd Hist the Ancient Near East 
z H. Tadmor, “History and 
FM. Fal Assyrian. Regal 
Histerical Analysts (Orientis. Antiqyi 
Mi; ef. CLD M x 
ML Memorandum 
Or 42.19; For th 
he p by the f 














mikbm (lines 10, 14, 15) refers to the conquered Anatolian popula- 


tion, whereas the word bin (line 14) stands for the Aramaean rul- 





ing class.” Evidently, there had been conflicts between these two 
elements with the 6mm ultin 





ately prevailing over the mikbm. ‘Then, 
it was Kilamuwa who put an end to the futile struggle between them 
and restored the social justice in Sarn'al. 

It is clear that this is the central motif of the text, Kilamuwa 
appears to be the just king, provider for the poor, and restorer of 
the good order who brings peace and security to his realm. The 
parallel to Solomon im 





nediately comes to mind. Under his just rule 
(ef. 1 Kgs 34-28) the people of Israel enjoyed peace and prosperity 
5:5). We shall return to this motif somewhat later 

The analogy to Solomon is more explicit in the relationship between 
Kilamuya and his tw 








diate predecesso 
his brother 7. Kilamuwa clearly maintains that not only is he the 
jon of Hayya (lines 1, 9; cf, KAL 25, line 


to his father’s kingship (line 9). Needless to say, the 








one of Hayya 
here as the foundation 





is mention Kilarnuwa’s legitimacy, When 





he won the royal throne in struggle with his brother, he could not 





but legitimatize his kingship by his royal descent. Yet, at the same 
time, he did not hesitate to announce that he would not continue 
b 


e evaluation attached to Hayya and i 





the policies of his f 








ther. This seems to be the impli 





Before making a comparison between Kilamuwa's propaganda 





and the Solomonic legitimation, we cannot fail 1o observe that there 


are also some differences between them. An important difference is 





found in the situations in which they 





wugurated the kingship. While 


See M, Lidsharski, Ephomeis fr semitiche Epiraphik Il, Giessen, 1915, pp. 
23-236; Rosenthal, in ANET, p. 654; Relig, KA/ I, pp. 33 f;,Jean and Holijver 
DISO, pp. 40, 170; Gibson, Textost Ii, pp. 37 £; Holijzer and Jongcling, DNWS! 
1, p. 185; Ml, p. 701. But’ Landsberger, Son’el. p. 56, 0 has held that the 
him andl the Brom were two clas ‘Miniserialen 

Te has bee ted that Kilamuwa was the new Anatolian name which he 
ook upot his An ubjects; ace Gibwon, Textbook 
IIL, pp. 31, 85: N in Encycopandia Biblia VIM, col. 3 

Strikingly jon is entire 
text, A th i Near East, the royal authority 
was normally legitimatized by royal lineage and divine election. Since Kilamuwa 
was doubtless a worshipper of Rakkabel (KAT 24:16; 25:4-6), his silence about his 
divine election must be therefore, that 


















ational, It could be asst 








he avoided mentioning an to any national element as a 
god wh hima, i Iingship as the neutral authority over 





the mised population 
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Kilamuwa, as it seems, det brother and established his 








n was designated co-regent by David 


though he resorted to a court intrigue. Evidently 


kingship for himself, Sc 








and reigned with 
the formal designation and co-regency prevented Solomon from 
expressing a negative criticism of David as explicitly as Kilamuwa 
need for Solomon's 


criticized his predecessors. There was also n 





historiographer to deal with Adonijah as if he were equal in rank 


to Solomon. Adonijah was stigmatized as a second Absalom, a rebel. 





These differences aside, the Kilamuwa inscription offers c 





allel to the Solomonic legitimation, especially in the followi 
items: a) the emphasis on the father’s throne as the foundation of 


the legitimate kingship; b) the negative evaluation to his father 





of David's short 
at Se 


Solomon's historiographer made it in the deseript 








ings” as well as in the wish of David's servants »mon's 





he establishment of 
order. As 


r¢ of his adv 


kingship may be superior to that of David;" c 





the kingship based on the res 


of social just 







for this last point, we should note that Solomon's 5 





saries was different in nature from Kilamuwa’s appeasement policy 


But both the political actions brought about a common effect: the 





restoration of social order, As a result, “the 
by the hand of Solomon" (1 Kgs 2:46b) 





al Historiograp pologetic Nature 


Be 
my view of the historical circu 





closing the present inquiry, I should like to suggest in brief 


ances under which Kilamuwa's 





propaganda and the Solomonic legitimation were composed. H.A. 
Hoffer for the Hittite texts® and H. Tadmor for the Neo-Assyrian 
ources® have assumed that royal historiographies of an apologetic 








See above pp. 114 ff 







For Kilamuwa see 2: for S pao ft 
See above pp. 128 ff 
See above pp. 123, 154 
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in H.C 
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nature in the ancient Near East were composed with specific aims 
in the present and future. Accordingly, we may suppose that one of 





al historiography 





se from the necessity of general support for the new enterprise 





undertaken by the king who had just a crisis, For Kilamuwa, 








it is likely that the crisis was the struggle against the domination of 
the b'nm supported by the followers of #7, his brother; and the new 
enterprise was the building of his palace.” For Solomon, the crisis 


was the struggle with the leading members of the regime of David 





when he became the sole sovereign after his father’s demise; and 





the new enterprise was the building of his palace and the ‘Temple 
in Jerusalem (cf. a prediction ab 
Nathan's 


Admittedly, the details of the 





wt the builder of the Temple in 








historical reconstruction of the early 
monarchies in Sam’al remain hypothetical, Still, it is the best means 
d 1 Kgs 1-2 and the Kilamuwa 











inscripti 
riographies of apologetic nature. And the pattern of transfer of the 


royal throne in Israel and Sam’al indicates that there were common 








features in the political development in the 





rly inexperienced 





national kingdoms of Syro-Palestine at the begin: 
» BC 


monarchies in the 


ning, of the first. mille 





























here is uldling operations in the text itis likely 
that ption was casion of the dedication of the palace 
since it was found on an wrance 10 a vestibule leading into the 
palace, see von Laschan mt in Sms IV, p. 374 and Taf, UL 
Rosenthal, in ANET, p. Texthook I, p. 30. 

E. Ball has laid emphasis on the fact that Solomon became “co-regent with hi 
father David in the full sense”, “The Co-Regency of David and Solomon (1. King 
i", VTQT (1977), p. 270. He seems to wer never, the fact that n 
did not, ar perhaps could not, purge any adversary in David’ lifetime. In the period 
of his conregency with David, Solomon was actually a young boy under the pre 
tion of David and Bathsheba. The purpose of Solomon's co-regency was to confirm 
Daviel’s designation of him nouncement, see Ishida, The Royal Dyna 





p. 170; ef. also KW, Whitelamm, The J 
JSOTSup 12), Sheffield 





Mexarchical Judicial Autbriy in 

















CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE SUCCESSION NARRATIVE AND 


ESARHADDON’S APOLOGY* 


1. Royal Ap 


In one of his studies Hayim ‘Tadmor shed light on circumstance 








under which apologetic autobiographies were composed by royal 
authors in Neo-Assyria.' After submitting his thesis, he devoted half 


the study to an analysis of Esarhaddon’s apology, the introductory 








Nin, A, as the most important source material 
of Ashurbanipal and 
to the wide-spread 





for the study. Then, he dealt with the apolog 
Samfi-Adad V, In the final sec 
diffusion of the gen 
B.C. Hittite Anatolia and North Syria to the first millennium Israe 
Babylon, and Persia, In this connection, he suggested that, though 











¢ of royal apology from the second millennium 








idic and Solomonic succession 





not a case of autobiography, the D: 





stories in the Hebrew Bible are al arded as compositions 
© of the present study to 


in Nin. 








examine this suggestion by comparing Esarhaddon 
A I:I-IE:L1 with the Succession Narrative in the Bo 
and 1 Kings 1~2. 











* This esay is a revised version of the study which appeared in M. Cogan and 
I. Eph‘al ih, A Saies in Assyrian Hist Near East 
Hasorigaphy. Proened Haron Tadeer Scripta Hicrosolymitan =f 
pp. 166-1 

H. Tadm “ in 
H, Tadmor and M. Wei I Sis in 
Biblical and Cuncifrm 

R +, Die Inch k AMO Beih. 9), Graz, 1956 
pp. 39-45; A.L. Oppenheim, “Babylonian in ANET 






m, 1960, pp 
Tadinor, in History, Historograpty aul Intepretation, p. 36. 
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2. Esarhaddon’s Apology Compared with Hittite Apologies 





y will be exam- 





To begin with, the structure of Esarhaddon’s ape 





ined to show the nature of its genre, At this juncture, it is worth 


referring to the general structure of Hittite apologies of which the 





two main works are the Telepinu Proclamatis 
Hattusili I? According to H.A, Hoffner, though differing in detail, 
the following outline is discernible in both the compositions: 


and the Apology of 





1. Introduction (T § 1, H §§ 1-2 
jecedents (T §§ 1-9, H §§ 3-10) 
Historical survey: the unworthy predecessor (T.§§ 10-22a, 


H §§ 10-12) 
t 








The coup d'état (T § 22b, H §§ 12-13) 


The merciful victo 





6, The edict (T §§ 27-50, 


Referring 








L. Introduction (1:1 





Preliminary remark: the reigning king's designation of a legit- 
imate successor (I:8-22) 

3, Preliminary remark: rival princes’ evil acts (1:23~40) 
4. Rebellion (I:41 


5. The legitimate successor’s counter-attack and vietory (1:53-7! 





6. The establishment of the kingship (1:80-I:7 


11:8-11 





7. The punishment of the rebels 
Owing to the different situation, at first sight, the contents of each 
dal 


Hittite works. While the Hittite monarchs justify their usurpation of 


section in Esarhaddon’s apology is quite different from those in the 





the throne from the n jon defen 





igning kings, Esarh 








tion of the kingship by overruling primo ertheless, 












175-200; L. Hoftinann, Der Eilat TH 11), Heidel 125 
A. Gitae, Hi Dar B Theanbteigang net. des Parl 
MVAG 29/3, Hethtische Teste, Heft 1), Leiprig, 1924, pp. 6-41; cf, A. Onal, 
Heltah M1. Hea Thronbestegang |: Husoricha Ain (TH 3), Heidelberg 


Hist 
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n of cach section in the Hittite works and 





comparative examin: 
Esarhadd 


general pattern in essence 





n’s apology will show that both the compositions share a 





In the introduction, while a royal genealogy is given by Hattuiili, 





Telepinu is silent about it on the basis of different circumstances 





Esarhaddon does not mention his royal lineage in the introduction 





in. A [:1-7) either, although it is given in I:14-15: “the son of 
Sennacherib, king of the world, king of Assyria, the son of Sargon, 
of the world, king of Assyri 
stereotyped royal lineage 





n the ap instead of a 






nentions his divine 





arhaddon especially 





election from his youth ([:5-7). ‘These observations show that the 





subject of the introduction is not necessarily of royal lineage but i 





chosen according to circumstances under which defenders had to 
cope with their succession problems, The subject common to the 


introduction of all the apologies is a self-introduction by the defend: 





ers as a legitimate kin 
There is a contrast between a just past in section 2 and the sub- 


sequent deterioration in section 3, The Hittite chs tell about 








the glorious reigns of their ancestors in section 2 and the shameful 


days of the recent predecessors in section 3." On the other hand, 





1's designation of him as suc 





after emphatically referring to his 
cessor in section 2 (1:9-12; cf. I:13-19), Esarhaddon tells how his 


brothers caused a disturbance b ating this ision in 





section 3 (1:23-29) 
Section 4 of the Hittite works corresponds to sections 4 and 5 of 
Esarhad 





n’s apology. Since the Hittite defenders actually usurped 


the throne from the re th 





yning kings, there was no merit for them in 





giving a full report of the coup dal executed by themselves. An cle 


ment which they did not forget to mention in the terse account of 








their coup d’dat is their unworthy predecessors’ attempt to kill them, 


This murder attempt corresponds to the rebellion of Esarhaddon’s 


fin the Hi 


successor’s counter-attack and victory 








brothers and the coup d'état it works to the legitimate 





Esarhaddon’s ap 





Sections 5 and 6 in the Hitt 


ation after having seized the throne, both 





works correspond to sections 6 








and 7 athaddon’s apology. In order to control a delicate situ- 








ye Hittite monarchs were 





dP. 
id. p. 53. 
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alt Ieniently with their evil predecessors." In 





contrast, Esarhadd od the rebels severely (II:8-11), Though 








differing in their attitude towards their enemies, however, there was 





no difference betwee for the firm establishment of 





by the Hittite monarchs 





their kingship. The proclamation of the ¢ 








in the final section is also to be regarded as their effort to establish 





a just kingship. 
From the above, it is clear that we may classify Esarhaddon's apol- 








nd Solomon's Defence 





dc 
puel and | King 
of Sol 





andary 
1oks of 2 S 


As to the date, purp 
the Succession Narrative in the B 


T have suggested in the foregoing chapters the early re 














as the noni legitimation as the purpose, historical writ 
enre, and 2 Sam 2-20, 1 Kgs 


1-2 as the boundary.'' Without repeating my arguments for these 








ings of an apol 














Esarhaddon’s ap ‘omparative material for the 
shadd 






Succession Narrative, since bot on and Es y assumed 














mogeniture. It is not surprising, therefore, that both monarchs are 





eager to speak in defence of their inferior position in the order of 





succession, With regard ler, first of all, they defend the 


their kingshig 


his pr 





election which they 











received in their youth as well as their father’s designation of them 








Thus, in the introduction, Esarhade ‘im eau migir ilani 





rabiiti a ultu seherifu *ASur *Samas *Bal u ‘Nabi “Iitar ia Ninwa “Uitar sa 


Arba‘ilé una Sarriati mat ASSur iba zikiriu, “The true shepherd, favorite 
of the great gods, whom Ashur, Shamash, Bel and Nabu, Ishtar of 
Nineveh (and) Ishtar of Arbela have pronounced king of Assyr 





Nin. A [:4-7), In the Succession 
ieled ben 





Narrative, a short Solomon’s birth reads: w 
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pyigra” ef YHWH *h 
wayyigra? et-i'mé y'didyah ba"bir YHWH, “And she bore a son, and 





Yyad natan hannabi 





ima limi 2 





he called his name Solomon, And Yahweh loved him; and he 





nt 





by the hand of Nathan the prophet name Jedidiah, 
for Yahweb’s sake” (2 Sam 12:24b-25). No mention is made here 


explicitly about Solomon’s kingship, but it i 





ar that the name 


Jedidiah “Yahweh's favorite” implies, as one of Esarhaddon’s epithets 





‘migir ilani rabiit, “favorite of the great gods” shows, Solomon's divine 





election for future king, 
which wa 





Esarhaddon’s divine election is confirmed by an orac 





imu enw ipuluiuma 





given to his father: ‘Sam Adad ina biri iZalma 





umma 2 tenia, “He asked Sh d Adad by means of an ora- 








cle and they gave him a reliable answer and saying: He is your suc 
ig a little in situation, Solomon also 
election from David: barik YHWH 


tan hayyim vith ‘al-kiv't w"inay rit, “Blessed be 


cessor” (113-14), Though dif 





receives confirmation of divin 


lihé vidal "Sern 








Yahweh, the God of Israel, who has grant 
this day, my eyes even seeing it” (I Kgs 148b) 
Both Esarhaddon and Solomon lay great emphasis upon their 





yal successors, By doing so, they 








mention explicitly their inferior position in the order of succession, 





both of them make clear their fathers’ decision on the succession 





problem. In this connection, Esarhaddon tells: 





sehru andku ... abu banua ina pulvur abizjia retaken 


mare riditija, “I was (indeed) the youngest brother among 





brothers, (but) my own father chosen me in due form and 








in the assembly of all my ying: This is the son to (be 
mine” (8, 10-12), Moreover 


never changed his mind about 








Esarhaddon maintains that his fat 





this decision even when he estranged from Esarhaddon 





because of his brothers’ slander and false accusation: pai libbi abija 








Sa la illini uzennit ittija Zopldnu libbatu rému raiiiuma ana ope Farratija 





Sithuna éndsu, “They alienated from me tthe will of the gods 





the heart of my father which was (formerly) friendly, (though) in the 
bottom of his heart there was (always) love (for me) and his inten- 
become king” (1:29-31 

n oath sworn by David to 





tions were (always) that 1 should 
In the Succession Narrative, after 





See above p. 156 
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Bathsheba that Solome 
times ()) (1 Kgs 1:13, 17, 30),"* Davic 
and de 


n would be his successor is repeated three 
to make Solomon 
it niigid ‘al-yitra’al weal 












y'hiidah, “And 1 have appointed him to {over Israel and over 





Judah” (1:35b), Solomon’s inferior position in the order of succes 





sion is expressed in his conversation with Bathsheba concerning 
Adonijah’s request for an ex-nurse (sikenef) of David: ... x‘lamah ’at 


tam likh KE hi? 








‘Ahi haggadél mimmenn And why do you ask Abishag the 
Shunan 
my elder brother” (1 Kgs 2:22a). 
1 up with the st 





mite for Adonijah? Ask for him the kingdom also; for he is 


clear that the Abishag episode 





is closely bou for the throne of David between 
Solomon and Ad 
Iris al 


similar office immediately after their appointment to royal successor 











had been declared. While Esarhaddon entered the bit riditi to become 





the crown prince (L:21-22), Solomon sat on hiss?” hammlikah, “the 
throne of the kingdom” (I Kgs 1:46; cf, 1:13, 17, 20, 24, 2 
37, 47, 48) to become nagid.”* Some circumstantial evidence sug 





gests that he began to rule as co-regent with David until the latter’s 
death. Th 





‘egency as well as crown-princeship was 








her words, this wa ier form of confirmation of the royal 





As such, report is given of Esarhaddon's entering. the 





bit riditi or Solomon's sitting on kissé’ hamntlikah 








As mentioned fe is a contrast between the just past in 














Bathsheba that Solomon would be 
BKAT 9/1), Neukirchen-Viuyn, 
om ie 

Tipe Sheffield 
2 Sol ays empha: 

ve. | 


3, Hasel, “T2",in TWAT Y, Statgart 


y of David and Solomon (1 Kings 
Dynasties in Ancient Iva. A Sty 
“Hesegy (BZAW 142}, Berlin/New 
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apology. The Succession Narrative also has a similar contrast but 


not between the royal de s violation like in the case 





of Esarhaddon’s apolo ture of contrast in the Succession 







Narrative is ra 





her similar to that in the Hittite apologetic works 





i.e, a contrast between noble anteceder ie unworthy prede- 





cessor, According to the unic 





development in the Davidic kir 





David 


dom, the noble antecedent in the Succession Narrative is Ki 






who rules as a just king under Yahweh's 
‘al 
reigned over all Israel, And David executed ju 











ol-yisra’al wayhi dawid ‘Gich mispat as'dagah tkol-‘ammé, “And David 








ice and righteous. 
nd half 
n David is described as a king under a curse in 2 Sa 


ness to all his people” (2 Sam 8:15). However, in the sec 








9-20 and I Kgs 1-2 and he is included in the unworthy predeces 





ther with his three sons, i.c., Amnon, Absalom and Adonijah, 





Indeed, as I have suggested in the fore 





88 ping chapters, the ambiva 
ence towards David is the characteristic feature of the Succession 
Narrative as a Solomonic legitimation."” It is also possible to find 
this sort of ambivalent relationship between a royal father and his 
true son as his successor elsewhere in the ancient Near East." For 
example, it is interesting to note that the sentence: pain libbi abija Sa 


others) have alienated from me 





ta ilani uzenni ita, “They (i.e., my 





ainst the will of the gods, the heart of my father” in Esarhaddon's 





ts that Esarhaddon wa by no means on 





apology (1:29) su 





good terms with Sennacherib in the latter's last days. This does n 








mean, however, that Esarhaddon conspired against Sennacherib, who 





never changed his mind about the designation of Esarhaddon as his 


We may assume that there was an ambivalent rela: 





tionship between them. 





As to his brothers’ behaviot 






or the kingship, Esarhaddon 
condemns it as immoral by ex wg the course of their shame 


ful coneluct: riddu kia ei ab ittak 





(ivan lemuttion kar tasqirti... ela wiabstima survé 





Lama ikappudia lem 













See ahove pp. 123 fE, 144 ff. 
See above pp, 166 fl 
S, Parpola, “The M Death in 
Meopitamia, XXVE RAL (Me 171-182, bas 





clearly shown that the assassin 
pected, but Arad-Muligi, biblical Ac 
to Pas 


ther. According 
don away from Nineveh 
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(a Salmati arkija iddanabuba zrati, “The proper behaviour as reversed 
for my brothers... they put their trust in bold actions, planning 


an evil plot. They originated against me slander, false accusation 





and constantly were spreading evil, incorrect and hostile (ru 





behind me” (I:23-28). At the same time, he asserts that these evil- 








separation from the gods: Ja ilani 





umaittrima, “They abandoned the gods” (1:24). As a result, these 


actions of his brothers are against the divine will: AT la libbi ilani 





1:26, 46), Ja la ilini (1:29, 34), or balu iléni (1:43), Moreover, accord- 
ing to Esarhaddon’s criticism, since “they became insane”, immabiima 


1:41 


and mankind”, mim 





ind “did everything that is wicked in (the eyes of) the gods 








utdma (1-41-42) 
Samas “Bal “Nabia 


Arba’ili epiet hamma’e.... omnis ittatlama, “Ashu 











they incurred the displeasure of the gods: “Aw 





“tar ia Ninua 
Sin, Shamash, Bel, Nabu, Ishtar of Nineveh (and) Ishtar of Arbela 
looked with displeasure upon these 





pings of the usurpers” (1:45-47 
In the Succession Narrative, too, a course of bad conduct by the 


unworthy predecessor and rival princes of Solomon is described in 





adultery with Bathsheba and 





great detail, ie., David's commitis 
murdering Uriah, her husband (2 Sam 11:2-25); Amnon’s commit 
m’s murder of Amnon (13:1-29) 





ting rape upon Tamar and Absal 
Absalom’s rebellion (15:1-18:15); Adonijah’s attempt to usurp the 
throne (1 Kgs 1:5-27 
sin against God or conduct against the 
auwid Wen’ YHWH, “But the thing that David had done 
displeased Yahweh” (2 Sam 11:27b); hidt’dmar YHWH "lahé yisra’el 

iMbar YHWH lait ha 


maddifa bazita 'et-t 
im “igeh ki Wzani wattiggah "a-’Bet “ariyah hahitt 


Then, these evildoings are condemned as 
divine will; wayyéra’ hadda bar 











inaw ... w/attah L6'-tasir 






here, mibbét'ka ‘ad: 


likyét ka (i8tah, “Thus says Yahweh, the God of Israel:... why 











have you despised the word of Yahweh, to do what is evil in his 


sight?... Now, therefore, the sword shall never depart from your 


house, because you have despised me, and have taken the wife of 


For itlabit see CAD A/1, p. 9, but se also AHte, pp. 981, 1296 and Borger 
Die Inihrfon Asarhadaons, p. 4 
is very likely that the 
p. 117 f. However, itis not the point here whether Adonijah 
nation without David's consent or not. As in the case dealt with 
important for the narrator of the Succ 
fan impression that Ad 








ed rebellion of Adonijah was actually Nathan 





fabe 





in n.13 abov mn Narrative to give 


we pp. 114 ft 
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Uriah the Hittite to be your wife” (12:7, 9, 10); waYHWH siwwah 
Vhapir °et-“'sal “hitifel hattibih babar habi? YHWH ’el-absalam et 
hara‘ah, “For Yahweh had ordained to ¢ 
Ahithophel, so that Yahweh might bring evil upon Absalom” (17:14 
whi Wahi ki meYHWH hay'tah lé, “However 
the kingdom has turned about and become my brother’s, for it was 
his from Yahweh” (1 Kgs 

While Esarhaddon counte 








feat the good counsel of 





waltissob hamm'likah w 





tacked his rebellious brothers with a 








military confrontation against them (1:63~76), Solomon resorted to a 


nthe measures which 





court intrigue to turn the tide (1:1 1-31). Thy 
they took are completely different one from the other, there is a 





common factor in both the reports of Solon 
the circumstances under which they had to fight with their rival 
princes. It is an assertion that they could not bi 





fight for the legit 
imate kingship which was is 





danger of being usurped. Thus, when 
epiitiSunn lemnéti. .. aiméma, TU heard of these sorry happening: 


1:55), Esarhaddon decided to go on an expedition; and the court 





intrigue of Solomon began when Bathsheba heard about Adonijah's 





coronation from Nath 








ben-hagait wa" dénend dwid 10? yada’, “Have you not heard that Ad¢ 





ijah 
the son of Haggith has become king and David our lord does not 
know i?” (1:11 


It is told in both the compositions that afier gaining a decisive 





victory, the legitimate successor received the people’s support: nilé 





mat Aur a adé wil ildni rabiti ina mubbija izkuri adi mahrija illiktinimma 
th by 
the life of the great gods on my behalf, came to meet me and kissed 
my feet” (1:80-81; ef. 1:50-52); 
ih. tw 


bak'ilim ii'mehim simhah 


unaiiigi Zpia, “The people of Assyria who had swom an oa 









baitépar wayyi mri kol-haSam 


Yht hammelek § fae wham mthalt'lim 











blew the ram's horn; and all the people said: Long live king Sol 





And all the people came up after him, playing on pipes, and rejoic- 
ing with great joy, so that the earth was split by their noise” (1:39b~40) 
Then, the rebellion was finished in dispersion of the rebels: w Sum 


hamma’e eit sii u barti Sa alak abe tuklateiunu ezibima 








‘ana mit la idé innabti, “But they, the usurpers, who had started the 





rebellion, deserted their trustworthy tr 





s, when they heard the ap- 
proach of my expedit 1 to an unknown country 


182-84) 


nary corps and 





sii kol-hagg'nw’im "er la diniyal hk 
prdqumi: kol-hagg'ra’s la dantyahit woayat ka 
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if Marké, “And all the guests of Adonijah were afraid, and rose up, 


and each went his own way” (1:49), No 





the legitimate successor 
ascended the throne: ina gereb Ninua al b 





ja had arumma ina kusst 





abija {abié aiib, “I entered joyfully into Nineveh, the town in which 





T exercise my lordship and sat down happily upon the throne of my 





father” (II:1-2); w'gam yaiab Slamah ‘al kissé” hamm'‘likah, “And also 





Solomon sat on the throne of the kingdom” (1:46) 
Afier ascending the throne, Esarhaddon severely punished those 


who had joined his rebellious brothers: sabé bal fifti Sa ana jet Sarrati 





dt Aiur ana abbgjia wiakpida lemuttu puburiinu kima ister abitma anu 






kabtu emissunitima ub aréun, “The culpable military which had 





chemed to secure the sovercignty of Assyria for my brothers, I con- 





sidered guilty as one and meted out a grievous punishment to them 


scendants” (I:8-11). In 






Lexterminated their mal ontrast, Solomon 





dealt leniently with Adonijah and his supporters at the be 
1:50-58). As in the case i, Solom 


reason to be a merciful monarch when he a 


had 
ended the throne 





Telepinu and Hatt 








Some evidence shows that, at that time, he had not reached adult 








hesitate to purge all his rivals when he became strong cnough 

1 of his regime (2:13-46a). whammanlakah 
nikindh Uyad-'lama, “And the 
mon” (2:466 


to consolidate the foundat 

















The foregoing comparison has shown that the Succession Narrative 





1 Esarhaddon’s apology share not only basic elements but also a 





eral structure. We find the following seven basic elements com- 





1. ‘The legitimate successor’s divine election as future king, in his 





youth 
2. The father’s designation of the legitimate successor despite of 


his inferior position in the order of succession, 





3. A comparison between the just past and the subsequent dete- 
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a) The noble antecedent or the solemn dec 





b) Evil acts of an unworthy predecessor and/or 








inst the divine 





4. Rival princes’ antempt to usurp the throne a 
will 


5. The legitimate successor’s counter-attack and his victory 





6, The purge of his enemies 





The establishment 





Since the structure of the Succession Narrative is more complicated 





than that of Esarhaddon’s apology, scholars are sometimes mis 


about the nature of this composition. However, if we recognize the 





above seven elements as the frame timbers of the structure of the 








composition, it becomes clear that the Succession Narrative belong 








toa genre called “Royal Historical Wr an Apologetic Natu 





under which Esarhaddon’s af ified. 





m must be made of the 





Before closing the present study, ment 
fact that there are also many differences between’ the Succession 





Narrative and Esarhaddon’s apology. The most important differences 
are perhaps found in the style and the beginning of the compos 
tion, As to the style, the Lauer is autobiographical while the former 
is a work composed by a third party with much literary augmenta- 


tion. And while the latter begins with an ordinal introduction to 





seems to be buried 





oval’ inacal -eviecees tive feteea’a Bene 
part of the Hi 
a clue he 


ry of David's Rise, I have a feel 








ing that there te on of the life setting of 


the Succession Narrative in inquirin 






into the differences. between 





these two royal apol 
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